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Arr. uit Kratkoi Istorii Ruskoi Literaturiti, &c. <A 
sneak of aindnastan Literature. By Nicholas Ivanovich Grech*. 
8vo. St. Petersburg, 1822. 


OTWITHSTANDING her geographical position, Russia 
continued, for many centuries, an extra-European power ;— 
even her immense territory did not render her an object of interest 
to the western continent, by which she seems to have been regarded 
as beyond the pale of civilization, At the present day, her litera- 
ture is but imperfectly known to her immediate neighbours, and 
still less in this country ;—yet a language spoken by nearly forty 
millions of people, containing upwards of eighty thousand printed 
works, may reasonably be supposed to deserve some attention, and 
to possess some treasures for the reward of the diligent student. 
The mass of the population is confessedly in a state of semi- 
barbarism, and the majority of the publications which issue from 
the Russian press merely translations,—(it has, in fact, naturalized 
almost every production of eminence, belonging to the literature of 
other countries ;) yet, after making all deductions, there still re- 
mains enough to excite considerable interest. We have now lying 
on our table a catalogue of Glazunov’s circulating library at St. 
Petersburg, which contains five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six different works in the various branches of literature and 
science ; and, among the number, we observe many translations 
from Byron, Moore, and Scottf. 
Had any one, half a century ago, inquired whether the Ger- 
mans possessed a literature, he would probably have been told, 
either that ‘ High-Dutch’ was the most barbarous and dissonant 


* It may be proper to observe that we have chosen invariably to represent the Rus- 
sian character cherv, by ch, which, whether at the beginning or end of a syllable, must be 
pronounced like our soft ch in chair, which, such : rejecting the ¢, as superfluous. We, 
therefore, do not write Gretch, but Grech. The character khoer, on the contrary, or 
hard ch, we have expressed by &A, thus avoiding all possibility of mistake. 

+ Foreign names are frequently so metamorphosed in Russian, that it is difficult to 
recognize them : for instance, Moore is rendered Mur ; Rousseau, Russo, so that unless 
the name be already known, there is great danger of spelling it incorrectly, in translating 
it from the Russian characters; for who would decipher in such words as Gero, Gerd, 
Kuper, Vulet, the names of Hereau, Heard, Cooper, and Woollett? Some of the titles 
of ‘ Valter Skott’s’ novels have undergone a change, the Fugitive being substituted for 
that of Waverley, and the Puritans for Old Mortality. 
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of modern idioms, utterly incapable of eloquent or elegant expres- 
sion; or that their only writers were dull commentators, and in- 
sufferable pedants—for the very idea of German poetry was an 
absurdity. Our conclusions on Russian are about as accurate : 
we meet with mis-spelt, ugly-looking names, which we at once 
declare to be unpronounceable, and then affirm that the language 
is a most miserable jargon. 

Before, therefore, we proceed to say any thing of the writers 
of Russia, it may be as well to satisfy our readers on the cha- 

racter of the language itself,—its powers and capabilities. No 
tongue, with which we are acquainted, combines, in a greater de- 
gree, the qualities which render language agreeable in itself, and a 
comprehensive interpreter of thought. It is sonorous, varied, har- 
monious ; equally adapted to the terrible and the pathetic, the gay 
and the plaintive ; the sublime and the familiar; exceedingly rich 
and copious, abounding in synonyms, and susceptible of bold and 
significant combinations. It is enabled, moreover, to render, by 
different forms of the same primitive word, those delicate nuances 
and shades of expression, which otherwise demand adjunct terms,— 
a circumstance highly favourable not only to precision, but to con- 
densation and rapidity. In fact, it is often necessary to employ five 
or six words in English to convey the meaning of two in Russian. 
As a vehicle for poetry, it is, perhaps, superior to most modern 
European languages, from its numerous polysyllabic words, its 
great variety of accent, and its abundant store of poetic terms. 
Some writers have pretended to find a striking analogy between the 
Latin and the Russian ; but we have never been able to detect any 
similitude except in a few solitary instances. In the names of 
familiar objects, and the verbs used to express ordinary actions 
there is not the slightest resemblance ; nor do we think it would 
be possible for any one to find a single sentence in which he could 
make out the sense of two words, merely by being acquainted with 
Latin. There is, however, one pe culiarity common to both lan- 
guages, namely, the want of the articles. This may be considered 
as a defect ; yet, in reading Russian, we have rare ly found diffi- 
culty or perplexity, as the demonstrative pronoun is generally used 
to supply the deficiency in those cases where it would occasion 
ambiguity. Of the successive changes which the ‘tents has 
undergone, of the influence of the Mongol dialect during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, of earlier literary records and 
monuments, we shall not here attempt to speak. — 

Nicholas Grech, the author of the work at the head of our 
article, is an intelligent and industrious writer, and editor of the 
Stin Otéchestva (Son of the Country), and two other popular 
journals. He was born at St. Petersburg, August 7th, 1787, 
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and originally designed for the legal profession, but, following 
his inclinations, he abandoned this career, and applied himself 
exclusively to literary pursuits. In 1817, he was appointed 
one of the librarians of the Imperial Public Library, at St. Peters- 
burg, and shortly afterwards travelled for the benefit of his health, 
when he visited France, Germany, and Switzerland. In France 
he became acquainted with the Lancasterian system of education, 
which, on his return, he introduced into the Central Military 
School : he also published a work on this subject, in 1819. Many 
pleasing extracts from his travels have been published, though 
they have not yet been given in an entire and separate form. 
His other performances are numerous, but none are equal in 
importance or utility to his ‘Sketch of Russian Literature ;’ which, 
although it can be considered only as the basis for a larger and 
more comprehensive history, is exceedingly valuable, and forms 
a very appropriate companion to Bouterwek and Eichhorn. 
Its arrangement is such as to render it exceedingly useful for 
reference, being divided into sections or eras, each containing,— 
first, a slight general view of the political state of the country, of 
its civilization, literature, &c., and secondly, a series of biogra- 
phical notices of the writers, in chronological order. The last and 
most important period,—that of Alexander, or from Karamzin’s 
appearance on the literary horizon to the year 1821, comprises a 
number of authors who are still living; but many others have 
since distinguished themselves, of whom no account is here given. 
In Russia, as in our own country, the earliest writers were 
chroniclers and ecclesiastical annalists: among the former the 
name of the monk Nestor (who flourished in the latter part of the 
tenth and the commencement of the eleventh century) holds a 
distinguished place. A few years later appeared a poem, recording 
the military exploits of Igor against the Poles, written in the popular 
language of that period: a fragment of which was discovered in 
1796, by Count Musin-Pushkin, and published at Moscow, in 
1800. Historical and moral tales borrowed from the Greek, with 
traditional narratives and ballads, constituted for several ages all 
the literature of Russia. With the dynasty of Romanov com- 
mences the modern history of Russian literature. On this event 
a new impulsé was given to the government: towns and fortresses 
were erected in Siberia; commerce was extended, manufactures 
were established ; public schools were founded ; the clergy brought 
with them from the Universities of Italy and Poland a taste for 

polite learning ; and in 1682, an Academy was founded at Moscow, 
for the study of theology, philosophy, rhetoric, and the liberal 
sciences. Literature, however, cannot be said to have flourished 
even in the reign of Peter the Great; and, notwithstanding his 
tT2 extensive 
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extensive patronage, he lived not to behold the seed which he had 
sown spring up and luxuriate. The language, too, was inundated at 
that time by a number of foreign words ; while the style employed 
in composition was vague and unsettled, nor was there any model 
of sufficient authority to serve as a standard. The Metropolitan 
of Novgorod, Theophanes Prokopovitch (1681-1736), is almost the 
only writer of the period who. distinguished himself by the force 
of his compositions ; and some specimens of his sacred oratory, 
notwithstanding their blemishes, deserve to be considered models 
of commanding eloquence and powerful thought. Prince Antioch 
Dmitrievich Kantemir, the next who deserves to be mentioned, was 
an individual of rare and truly estimable qualities, not more distin- 
guished by the splendour of his birth, than by his devoted attachment 
to literature and the sciences. A soldier, —for he accompanied his 
father, the Hospodar of Moldavia, in a campaign against Persia, 
in 1722;—a diplomatist, in which quality he visited both our owa 
country and France ; a courtier, high in favour with his sovereign, — 
he, nevertheless, preferred to all these titles those of philosopher 
and poet. In an exceedingly interesting sketch, entitled ‘* An 
Evening with Kantemir,’ Batiushkov has given a conversation 
between the Prince, Montesquieu, and an Abbé. The two latter 
surprize the ambassador in his study, where they find him sur- 
rounded by his papers. At first they imagine him occupied with 
official business, but are informed, to their astonishment, that he 
is writing verses—(verses in the language of the Scythians and 
Hyperboreans)! The following reply, made by Kantemir, to the 
remarks of the French philosopher, touching the unpropitious 
influence of the climate of Russia, may serve to refute some of 
the prejudices, even yet entertained, on that subject. 


* I was born at Constantinople, of a family, whose ancestors, at one 
time, sat on the throne of the eastern empire: Greek blood, therefore, 
still rans in my veins, and I love, with unfeigned attachment, the 
azure skies and ever-verdant olive groves of the South. In my youth 
I travelled with my father, the inseparable companion and loyal friend 
of Peter the Great, and visited the extensive vales of Russia, from the 
Dnieper to the Caucasus,—from the Caspian sea to the banks of the 
glorious Moskva. I know both the country and its inhabitants: the 
hut of the peasant and the lordly tower of the boyar are equally 
familiar tome. Instructed by the precepts of my father, who was one 
of the most enlightened men in Europe, trained up from my earliest 
years in the school of philosophy and experience, associating continu- 
ally, in the closest intercourse, with strangers of all nations, it was 
impossible that I should retain any barbarous prejudices, and I accus- 
tomed myself to contemplate my country with the eye of an impartial 
observer. At Versailles, in the cabinet of your sovereign, in the pre- 
sence of his ministers, [ am the representative of the monarch of a 

great 
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great people ; but here among friends, and conversing with one of the 
most eminent geniuses of Europe, I consider it my duty to speak un- 
reservedly, preferring rather to be accused of ignorance, than of either 
prejudice or insincerity. This then is my answer: you know what Peter 
accomplished for Russia; he created his subjects—no, he only deve- 
loped their mental powers, and eradicated the disorder which had so 
long oppressed them—popular ignorance ; and under his guidance, the 
Russians soon showed that talents are a universal property, confined 
to no particular race or climate. Ere fifteen years had elapsed, that 
illustrious monarch beheld the fruits of his own labours and those of 
his co-operators ; all the arts which are auxiliary to warfare and military 
science attained to perfection during his reign. Our victories an- 
nounced to the rest of Europe that we had artillery, fleets, engineers, 
expert and active seamen. What more could you expect of us within 
so short a space ?—intellectual treasures—the fruits of science, the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts, eloquence and poetry? Grant us but time 
and favourable circumstances, and you shall be compelled to admit 
that we are not destitute of the higher powers of mind. You contend 
that the influence of climate is paramount. I admit that it is con- 
siderable, yet this influence (as you yourself have observed in your 
own admirable book) is considerably modified and weakened by the 
form of government, and by the state of morals and of society. Our 
climate itself, too, is exceedingly varied. Speaking of our country, 
strangers imagine Muscovy to be covered with perpetual snows,—to 
be inhabited by savages. They do not consider the vast extent of 
Russia; they forget that, at the very time that the inhabitant of the 
frozen shores of the White Sea is chasing the marten, the more fortunate 
occupier of the banks of the Volga is reaping his fertile harvest. Even 
the northern regions are not so full of horrors, for they produce all that 
the cultivator of their fields finds requisite for his wants. The plough 
is the foundation of society,—the link which unites its members together, 
the support of the laws; and what district is there throughout all 
Russia where this instrument leaves not its beneficent traces? The 
progress of civilization will change the face of the country, and, I may 
venture to say, will transform Russia into one of the most enlightened 
empires in Europe. When Tacitus described Germany, did he imagine 
that elegant cities and splendid capitals would rise up on the site of 
its gloomy forests, or that the light of intellect would diffuse its rays 
from the recesses of Pannonia and Noricium? Certainly not: but the 
illustrious Peter, wielding in his single hand the destiny of millions, 
consoled himself with the sublime idea that the tree of science would, 
sooner or later, flourish on the banks of the Neva, and bring forth 
fruits to enrich, not only his own people, but those of other nations. 
You, President, are a constant observer of the political world—its 
phases and revolutions : in the ruins of past ages, in the ashes of haughty 
Rome and the once beautiful Greece you have detected the cause of the 
changes which we now behold, and have learned to predict the future. 
You cannot but know, therefore, that the progress of civilization in- 
sensibly alters institutions and forms of government; nay, you have 

already 
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already perceived these changes in Russia. Time destroys and re- 
models,—spoils and perfects every thing. In the course of a few 
centuries, or perhaps within a shorter period, favouring Providence 
may send to us some bold mind that will complete the grand idea con- 
ceived by Peter; and at his creative voice, the empire which is the 
most extensive on the globe, will become illustrious as the guardian 
of laws, and of the freedom founded on them ;—of morals, which give 
stability to laws,—in one word, of civilization. Delightful, inspiring 
hopes! In time ye will be fulfilled! The benefactor of my family,— 
the benefactor of Russia, reposes in the tomb ; but his spirit, that great, 
that generous spirit, hath not deserted the land of his affection : it still 
remains to inspire it with fresh life and energy. Methinks I constantly 
hear him exclaim to his countrymen, ‘* Advance in the career which | 
have opened for you ; nor stop till you shall have reached the goal to 
which I have directed you.” '"—Batiushkov, vol. i. p. 65. 
Unfortunately, Kantemir formed his style of versification on 
French models; and if his satires possessed no merits indepen- 
dent of form, they would no longer be perused with pleasure ; 
but they display a force and spirit worthy of the pupil of Horace 
and Juvenal, and a truth and vigour of colouring which will preserve 
them from oblivion. He appears to have been an acute observer, 
and an able delineator, of character and manners; and even 
though his style must be allowed to be somewhat antiquated (and 
his versification still more 80), yet it is exceedingly graphic. While 
he attacks the vices and foibles of his countrymen with the impar- 
tiality of a philosopher, he heightens the force of his satire by 
many little touches, which are the more keen as they appear casual 
and unstudied. The first of the eight satires, which we possess 
from his pen, and which is one of his best, was composed in his 
twentieth year. In this production of early talent, he holds up to 
merited ridicule those who, prejudiced in favour of old customs 
and opinions, merely for their venerable age, regard every attempt 
at improvement as a dangerous innovation. To some of our own 
sagacious alarmists of the present day, we might apply the Hora- 
tian sentence :—*‘ Mutato nomine, de te fabula narretur.’ 
*“ Science begets a sad ungodly train 
Of heresies, and of opinions vain ;— 
For who the most himself on reason prides, 
Is most injurious; boldly he derides, 
With scoffing lips, what our forefathers taught,— 
Such are the mischiefs that by books are wrought.” 
So maudlin Criton o’er his bottle cries, 
And deems the world already far too wise. 
* Our children now no longer r, as of yore, 
Believe in all their sires believed before . 
But, judging for themselves, reform their creed— 
Question implicit faith,—their bibles read. 
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Of all, forsooth, they must the reason know, 
As if of error aught could ever grow 
Within our church; and then this race impure 

- Our priests neglect, and even quass * abjure ; 
Their trust no more in holy tapers place, 
Nor fast-days heed, so void are they of grace! 
Nay, some are found so filled with devilish spite, 
Of priests to power they dare to doubt the right ; 
And riches deem superfluons to them 
Who wealth as hurtful to the soul condemn.” ’ 

His philosophical reflections—his comparisons and allusions, 
are always apposite and pleasing—even sometimes humorous: 
thus, in the same satire, the following is put into the mouth of 
a drunkard : — 

* When mortals ride across the blue profound ; 

And stars are sparkling seen upon the ground ;— 
When mountain streams with liquid fire shall burn ; 
And long-past ages once again return ; 

When monks, in Lent, shall on dry biscuit dine, 
Then will I pore o’er books,—abjuring wine!’ 


Kantemir died at Paris, on the Ist of March, 1744, in his thirty- 
eighth year, leaving, besides his satires, translations of some of 
Horace’s Epistles, of Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, and various 
manuscript works, among which was a translation of Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters, &c.+ 

We proceed now to Lomonosov, who has been compared, not 
unaptly, to the splendour of the Aurora Borealis, whose fantastic 
coruscations illuminate the polar regions. Lomonosov is a bril- 
liant example, proving that real genius will burst through ever 
obstacle, and de fy the counteracting influences of climate, and all 
the enthralling circumstances of life. Neither the blue skies and 
rich vales of Greece, nor the sunny plains of Italy, could have 
yielded him nobler inspiration than has the wild storm on the 
shores of the White Sea. Few poets are more sublime; still fewer 
have displayed such universality of power: for poetry was but one 
of the talents possessed by this richly-gifted mind. The stores of 
history, criticism, oratory, chemistry, mineralogy, natural philo- 
sophy, astronomy, were, in turn, increased by this enthusiastic 
student. In poetry, too, he displayed equal variety, there being 











* Quass, the use of which is now confined to the lower orders, was formerly the 
national beverage of the Russians ; consequently, not to admire it, or to hint that cham- 


pagne might be better, must have been, in the estimation of the personage here described 
by the poet, as highly culpable—as the abominable Englishman questioning the ortho- 
doxy of roast beef. 

+ The Life of Kantemir, accompanied with observations on his Satires, has been 


written by Barkov, who also translated the Satires of Horace and Pheedrus’s Fables. 
Barkoy died in 1768, 


scarcely 
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scarcely any form of composition of which he has not left speci- 
mens. It has been beautifully and eloquently observed by one 
of his countrymen, that what Peter was to the politics of Russia, 
Lomonosov was to its literature: he found his native language rude 
and unpolished, and imparted to it harmony and symmetry, re- 
moulded it, gave it new laws, banished its barbarisms, breathed 
into it a fresh spirit, and transmitted it as an eloquent vehicle of 
thought to his successors*. 

Contemporary with Lomonosov was Sumarokov, (1718—1777, 
one among the few poets of Russia whose names were known to 
foreigners. His productions, which are exceedingly numerous, 
and no less varied, (for he composed tragedies, comedies, operas, 
odes, fables, satires, eclogues, elegies, sonnets, epigrams, and 
madrigals, besides a paraphrase of the Psalms of David in ten 
books, and some orations,) are now altogether neglected. He 
scarcely ever rose above mediocrity, and is only remembered for 
having first introduced the regular drama. Yet even in this 
respect his title to the gratitude of posterity is very questionable, 
since, by adopting the frigid, declamatory tone of the French stage, 
and employing rhymed Alexandrines, he set a vicious example, 
which has unfortunately met with but too many followers. Even 
the tragedies of Ozerov, admirable as they are in other respects, 
and notwithstanding the sublimity, the pathos, and the rich poetic 
colouring they display, lose much of their beauty in consequence 
of this faulty system of versification. 

Comedy was far more fortunate in falling into the hands of Von 
Vizin, who in his Nedorosl (the Minor) and Brigadir, presented 
his countrymen with two pieces, which deserve to be ranked as 
models, for liveliness of dialogue and humour, for spirited sketches 
of national character, and happy touches of satire. His style 
as a prose-writer (with all its faults) was yet superior to that 
of his contemporaries. Departing from his example, succeeding 
writers have generally given the dialogue of their comedies in 
rhyme; another proof of the poisonous influence of French 
literature on that of Russia. Prince Shakovsky, one of the most 
popular comic authors of the present day, has written most of his 
pieces in verse ; and Griboiedov, in his Gore ot Uma, a production 
worthy of the pen of Von Vizin himself, has also fallen into the 


* A public monument to Lomonosov is about to be erected at Archangel. The person 
employed for this work is Martos, a sculptor of great celebrity, and certainly one of the 
best artists Russia has yet produced. According to the model designed by him, the poet 
will be represented standing on the northern he smisphere of a terrestrial globe, with bis 
foot near the pole. Beside him will be a winged genius, supporting a lyre, whose chords 
the inspired bard is striking, while his eyes are raised towards heaven. Martos also 
executed the monument of Minin and Pozharsky, in the Arasnaia Ploshishad, at Moscow ; 
and that of the Duke de Richelieu, at Odessa. 


same 
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same pernicious system. The absurdities and follies which Von 
Vizin ridiculed with so much humour, no longer exist in society ; 
yet his comedies will continue to be read with delight, as valuable 
pictures of the manners of that age whose portraiture they have 
so admirably drawn. 

On surveying the literature of the reign of Catherine, if we 
consider that regular poetical composition was still in its infancy, 
we must be surprised at the number of eminent names which 
present themselves to our notice, and that, within so short a space, 
almost every form of composition should have been attempted, and, 
in many instances, with success. Among what may be regarded 
as the classical names of this period, those of Petrov, Bogdanovich, 
Kheraskov, Khemnitzer, Von Vizin, Derzhavin, and Kapnist are 
conspicuous. Petrov, who, we may remark, en passant, visited 
England in 1772, distinguished himself in lyrical poetry, and 


chaunted the victories of the Russian arms over those of the 
Turks. 


‘The odes of Petrov,’ to borrow the words of his countryman, 
Merzliakoy, ‘ are full of beauties, and distinguish themselves from 
similar effusions of other poets, by energy and condensity of thought :— 
Petrov is a philosopher-bard. Perhaps he might be placed on a level 
with Lomonosov, were it not that his style is more harsh and rugged ; 
but he abounds in transcendant imagery traced with a pen of fire! 
His style, however, is not always rugged, since there are entire odes, 
the versification of which is flowing and harmonious.’ 


The year 1778 was marked in the annals of Russian poetry, by 
the appearance of Bogdanovich’s ‘ Dushenka,’ a beautiful pro- 
duction, in which the author transferred into his native tongue 
the elegant mythological fable of Psyche. The performance hes 
been executed with a light, sportive, and graceful pen. It ought 
not, however, to be concealed that, beautiful as this composition 
is, there are passages where the style approaches too nearly to the 
level of prose, and others which tend too directly to the ‘French 
school. It seems to us, indeed, somewhat savouring of anachron- 
ism, when he makes Dushenka amuse herself in the solitude of 
her enchanted palace with such authors as Moliére, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau! But, notwithstanding such blemishes, this brilliant 
little poem will ever charm by the melody of its versification, its 
gay luxuriant pictures, its sprightliness, and adherence to nature. 
For a biographical notice of the author, we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Bowring’s* volume of Russian poetry, where they will find 
a translation of a short memoir—the composition of Karamsin. 
The 





* To this gentleman belongs the merit of having been the first to introduce the bards of 
Russia to the notice of English readers. M. Dupré de Saint-Maure has performed a similar 
service 
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The same year which enriched the Russian Literature with 
Dushenka, was rendered remarkable by the appearance of ano- 
ther work of decided talent and originality ; ; we mean the Fables 
of Khemnitzer. They are distinguished for great simplicity, 
and a propriety of style, which renders them models of this 
species of composition. Khemnitzer may be regarded as the 
first who opened a career to his countrymen, in which they 
have since exerted themselves so successfully, particularly 
Dmitriev, Krilov, and Izmailov; for what his predecessor Su- 
marakov had attempted in this way, is so inferior as hardly to 
deserve notice, although his fables were so fashionable that the 
public neglected the productions of Khemnitzer ; nor did the latter 
live to see. that justice accorded to his merits, which his genius 
has since exacted from his countrymen. At no very distant 
date after Bogdanovich’s classico-poetical legend, the epic muse 
visited the region of the once barbarous Sarmatia, or, to speak 
less metaphorically, Kheraskov produced his ‘ Rossiada.’ Se- 
lecting for his subject a grand national event, and one of the 
most important and decisive epochs in the annals of his 
country, he was more fortunate than most writers of modern 
date, who have aspired at epic dignity. Independently, too, of 
its historical interest, the destruction of Kazan, the seat of the 
Tatar dominion, by "Ivan Vassilivich If., (who thus crushed for 
ever the power of those formidable oppressors of Russia, ) presented 
ample scope for a grand poetical picture. To admit that Khe- 
raskov has not executed a work which answers in every respect 
to the character of the epopée, is but to confess that he has not com- 
pletely succeeded in the highest species of composition. Never- 
theless, his plan is well conceived, his machine ‘ry is both ap- 
propriate and ably managed, his poem is full of incident and 
interest, and many of the scenes and episodes abound with 
forcible description. The visit of Sumbeka, the Tatar Queen, 
to the Forest of Tombs, is depicted with great power, and the 


service for his own countrymen, by his ‘Anthologie Russe,’ in which will be found 
much information, both critical and biogray shical ; and in Germany, Borg has pub- 
lished ‘ Poetischen Erzeugnissen der Russe on. These publications, and the ‘ Fables 
Russes de M. Krilov, imitées en vers Frangais et Italiens, publiées par M. le Comte 
d’ Orloff,’ with an introduction by Lemontey, and a prefac e in Italian by Salfi, will 
suffice to give some idea of the treasures of the Russian muse. We must add, how- 
ever, that neither St. Maure, nor the paraphrases of Krilov, give the colouring or tone of 
their respective originals. The only coincidence of subject in the ‘ Anthologies’ of Bow- 
ring and Dupre, is ‘ Derzhavin’s Ode on the Death of Meshtshersky,’ and a comparison of 
the two will prove amusing, for it is difficult to trace any resemblance, the Frenchman 
having obliterated every trait of originality, and rendere “dhis performance a mere tissue 
of common-places, de void of all poetical expression. To the above, however, let us not 
forget to add M. Balbi, who, in his excellent Introduction to the ‘ Atlas Ethnographique,’ 
(an account of which will also be found in this Number of our Journal,) gives, in ch. 8, 
a good notice of the progress of Russian Literature, 


whole 
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whole Canto abounds with images of awful grandeur. The con- 
flagration of the forest and sepulchres of the Tatar chiefs would 
form a fine subject for the pencil of Mr. Martin. An analysis 
of this poem will be found in M. Dupré de Saint-Maure’s ‘ An- 
thologie.’ The execution of the‘ Rossiada,’ however, is by no 
means equal to the nature of the subject, or to its general de- 

sign: rarely does the author rise to the dignity of the epic, and 
his style is most une qual—sometimes tame, frequently bombastic. 

Nevertheless, the ‘ Rossiada’ is, on the whole, a remarkable, though 
not a masterly performance ; and when we consider the number 
of Kheraskov’s productions, that, besides his ‘ Vladimir,’ in sixteen 
cantos, and other poems of considerable length, he wrote several 
tragedies, odes, and other compositions, we must at least wonder 
at his industry and versatility of power. Kheraskov died Sept. 
27, 1807, aged seventy-four. 

Of Derzhavin, whom we shall next mention, it is almost im- 
possible to speak too highly. His is, indeed, the mens divinior ; 
his strains are full of sublimity and inspiration, His powers, and 
those of his great predecessor, Lomonosov, are thus characterized 
by Merzliakov :— 


*‘ Lomonosov always follows his subject; Derzhavin directs it ac- 
cording to his own will. The flight of the former is lofty and steady, 
but the latter flashes suddenly like lightning, and then disappears 
from his astonished reader. We may compare the one to a noble 
river flowing majestically between its banks; the other to a waterfall, 
such as he himself has depicted, dashing its impetuous stream amidst 
rocks, unrestrained in its course, and lending an air of wildness to 
nature. The style of Lomonosov is more pure and exact, more 
cautious and uniform; that of Derzhavin is more brilliant, more 
varied, more luxuriant: he elevates the soul, and makes us constantly 
feel the sublimity of his genius.’ 

Kapnist, the friend and relation of Derzhavin, was also a lyrical 
poet of no mean powers, who, though he be not comparable to 
the latter for force and originality, yet occasionally surpasses 
him both in the purity of his language and in harmony of num- 
bers. Horace was his principal model, though he never descended 
to a servile imitation of the Bard of Venusia. 

Meanwhile, Kniazhnin, (1742—1791,) the successor and re- 
lative of Sumarokov, followed in the career of that dramatist, 
but he failed to emancipate tragedy from the galling trammels of 
French rules: in fact, many of his pieces are little more than 
imitations from the writers of the Gallic capital. His style, how- 
ever, is far more noble and pure than that of Sumarokov ; and his 
comedies, although inferior to those of Von Vizin, deserve to be 
ranked in the next degree. Maikov is briefly noticed by Grech, 
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as being a successful writer of burlesque poetry, of which he 
gave his countrymen the first example in his Enraged Bac- 
chus, a comic poem, in five cantos; and in another in three 
cantos entitled Igrok Lombera, or the Ombre Player. Besides 
these, he wrote two tragedies, and some odes, epistles, and 
fables, all of which, however, are inferior productions. Bobrov, 
whose literary career extends from 1784 to 1807, the year previous 
to his death, was a poet gifted with considerable powers of imagi- 
nation ; and his lyrical epic, (as he himself designates it, ) the Kher- 
sonida, or Summer’s Day in the Tauridan Poskeawl, contains 
many beautiful descriptions of the scenery of the Chersonesus, 
interspersed with narratives and episodes, and is distinguished 
both by its richness of colouring, and the depth and varied 
expression of the sentiments. It is written, for the most part, in 
blank—or literally, in white verse; but there are many passages 
in which the author has employed rhyme. Speaking of Bobrov, 
Mr. Bowring says, ‘ his Khersonida, an oriental epic poem, is not 
so good as Lalla Rookh, but very good notwithstanding.’ This is 
to us so passing strange, that had he not given in his Anthology 
some extracts from the poem itself, we should really have imagined 
that he could never have seen it; for it is no more an epic than 
either Thomson's Seasons or Darwin’s Botanic Garden. Neither 
can we understand at all wherefore he should allude, in the man- 
ner he does, to Moore’s beautiful succession of poetical narratives, 
as if there were the least resemblance either in subject or general 
form between the English and Russian poems. The Khersonida 
is, in fact, a description of the scenery of the Taurida during 
a summer day's excursion—as the title itself indicates ; and the 
author, uniting the talents of naturalist, painter, ey poet, de- 
scribes the productions, both animal and vegetable, of that roman- 
tic district ; depicts the vivid character of its landscape, its lovely 
vales, and its magnificent mountains, among which the lofty 
Chatir-Dagh is the principal feature. These passages are re- 
lieved by lyrical flights of great beauty ; by digressions on the an- 
cient history of the Taurida; and by various episodical eclogues : 
among the latter, that of Iphigenia is highly dramatic, and pos- 
sesses great beauty. The poem abounds, too, in strains of pure 
morality, and fervent religious feeling; and, altogether, is one 
of the most original and interesting productions of its kind with 
which we are acquainted i in any language. The author was well 
versed in English literature, and has caught the spirit of our poets. 
The songs of Nelidinsky Meletzsky are both replete with feeling 
and tenderness, and adorned by elegant simplicity of style. With 
him ends the list of the principal writers belonging to the age 
of Catherine; and they certainly reflect no small honour on 
the 
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the dawning literature of their country, so brilliantly ushered by 
the bright herald of their poetry, Lomonosov. A public, however, 
was yet wanting, capable of appreciating genius, and, by its liberal 
patronage, of ripening it into full and vigorous maturity. This 
wished-for consummation the unfortanate reign of Paul was 
not calculated to produce. That gloomy period, happily, was of 
short duration, and to the honour of his successor be it said, 
that among his first cares was the instruction of his people. 
For this purpose the empire was divided into six circles; in each 
was founded an university, with a gymnasium in every city 
throughout each circle, and a school in every town and village. 
Several lyceums, moreover, with other institutions, were opened 
during the latter portion of Alexander’s reign. For the enume- 
ration of the various scientific and literary societies which then 
successively arose, we have neither space nor leisure; but we 
hasten to present our readers with a condensed view of the progress 
of literature, in the words of Grech. 


‘At the close of the eighteenth century, Russian prose began to be 
cultivated both in the didactic and familiar style, at Moscow, where 
the language itself is spoken with the greatest purity and correctness. 
At the very time that all felt the deficiencies of the prevailing style, 
and when many were endeayouring to improve it, and to rescue it 
from vulgarity, on the one hand, and from rhetorical pomp and stiff- 
ness, on the other,—appeared Karamzin. In his “‘ Moscow Journal,” 
the Russian public possessed, what had so long been a desideratum,—a 
light, agreeable, and correct style, elegance of expression, and a con- 
struction at once clear in itself, and conformable to the genius of the 
language. It was a style which satisfied every one, especially the rising 
generation of writers; and if there were any, who expressed their dis- 
approbation, they were those only who were bigoted to precedent. 
Karamzin very properly adopted the French and English construction in 
preference to the lengthy and involved Latin and German periods, after 
which Russian prose had hitherto been moulded ; for it appeared to 
him that, although his native idiom might avail itself of the freedom of 
the ancient tongues, in poetry, and the higher species of oratory, yet in 
the didactic style, in narrative, and conversation, it ought to adopt popular 
forms of expression, and to follow the logical arrangement which prevails 
in the modern European languages. His chief coadjutors in this 
career were Muraviev and Podshivaloy. But the brilliant success of 
Karamzin raised up a host of imitators, who were more injurious to 
him than even his opponents, since they copied only his weaknesses, 
and exaggerated his defects. They introduced a multitude of galli- 
cisms, frequently printing French sentences in Russian characters, 
and thus the language was filled with expressions and idioms foreign 
to its nature. At this juncture, Shishkov’s * work on the ‘“‘ New and Old 


* Of Shishkov, a very fine portrait has lately been published in this country, engraved 
by Mr. T. Wright, from a painting by his brother-in-law, Mr. Dawe, of St. Petersburg. 
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Style,” made its appearance (1802), in which he very forcibly attacked 
the absurd mologisms with which the writers of the di Ly corrupted the 
language, while they pretended to imitate Karamzin. It must, however, 
be confessed that, notwithstanding the general justness of his remarks, 
the worthy critic was sometimes carried too far by his excessive zeal. 
The result of this contention was two distinct s tyles, that of the Moscow 
party, which took Karamzin for its model, and that of their St. Peters- 
burg opponents, who, adopting new terms, adhered to the former mode 
of construction. The dispute was long carried on, though now, indeed, 
a pacification has succeeded; a style, formed after that of Karamzin, 
but freed from those blemishes with which the imitators of that great 
writer sought to disfigure it, having become the standard of Russian 
prose. Sclavonic idioms, the expressions and phraseology of Sumaro- 
kov, barbarous and arbitrary words, have been banished, together with 
the monstrous conceits of 'Trediaskovsky and his school; and the torch 
with which, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Lomonosov lighted 
up the before gloomy fane of our literature, again shines brightly. 
The style of the “ History of Russia” is an example of pure Russian 
idiom, whilst it is lucid, noble, and full of beauty. All that we now 
want in our prose is an elegant style of dialogue for the superior 
cluss of comedy. 

‘While Karamsin undertook the task of remodelling Russian prose, 
Dmitriey began to employ Russian verse for familiar narrative and 
didactic subjects. His tales, fables, satires, and songs, show the possi- 
bility of engrafting on our poetical language the easy lightness and in- 
genious turns of expression that characterize the French writers ; and the 
correctness and polish of his diction justly excited general admiration. 

‘These changes, which were manifested in the reign of Catherine, 
were confirmed in that of Alexander,—a new and brilliant epoch for 
the language of Russia. Dignity, energy, and force of colouring strike 
us in the tragedies of Ozerov ; tenderness and feeling in the poetry of 
Zhukovsky ; elegiac plaintiveness, depth of thought, and _ pictorial 
power, in the compositions of Batiushkov ; whilst simplicity, truth of 
expression, and ingenuity are conspicuous in the fables of Krilov. The 
versification adopted by Lomonosov and Derzhavin prevailed till the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. In 1801, Vostokov attempted 
Sapphics and other metres of the ancients ; but the Russian ear, accu 
tomed to iambics and choriambics, did not relish this novelty. In the 
mean while, intelligent writers, well acquainted with both ancient and 
modern literature, perceived that, in transferring the productions of the 
former into our tongue, we ought to borrow their metres ; and in 1813, 
Gnedich was the first to make the experiment in his translation of 
Homer in hexameters. This attempt, encouraged by sound criticism 
obtained success, and notwithstanding the opposition of those who were 
bigoted to the former system, others introduced the Greek metres ; and 
Zhukovysky and Voikov sanctioned by their labours the practice com 
menced by Gneedich.’ 


It is a fortunate circumstance for the literature of Russia, 
that 
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that the most classical of her prose-writers should have em- 
ployed his pen upon a work of such extent, importance, and 
general interest as the history of his country; thereby transmit- 
ting to the writers of his own nation a chaste standard of 
style, and engaging the attention of foreigners by this splendid 
contribution to the general history of Europe. The greater por- 
tion of it has already been translated into German, French, and 
Italian, but with little fidelity or taste. Before Karamzin, the 
annals of Russia had been illustrated with some industry, but 
little judgment ; nor was there any work of classical eminence on 
the subject: he, however, undertook to arrange and combine the 
heterogeneous materials,—a task which he accomplished with the 
taste of a Robertson, and the acuteness of a Voltaire. The pre- 
judice which had hitherto existed among his countrymen against 
their own writers, especially among the fairer sex, who considered 
it unfashionable to peruse the works of native authors, was re- 
moved, and the higher classes of Russia now begin to patronize 
and cultivate its indigenous literature. Karamzin’s reputation 
as an historian has eclipsed his merits in other species of compo- 
sition, though his powers, both as a poet and as a writer of tales, 
are such as to entitle him to distinction. Unfortunately, like 
Miiller, the great historian of Switzerland, Karamzin did not live 
to complete his national work, but died on the 3rd of June, 1826, 
and thus within a few months followed his imperial patron, 
Alexander, to the grave.* 

Dmitriev has : already been honourably mentioned in the extract 
which we have given from Grech. His popularity rests chiefly on 
his Tales and Fables, which, although not always original as to mat- 
ter, are uniformly happy in expression, and re *ndered attractive by 
a novel and elegant dress. He did not, however, confine himself to 
playful and humorous subjects ; and his Yermak, and other lyrical 
yieces and songs, abound with beauties ofa very high order. This 
poet is still living. The last edition of his works, with which we 
are acquainted, is the sixth: and it should be observed that this is 
corrected and ‘ diminished ;’ an example of literary improvement 
which might be adopted without prejudice to their own fame, and 
with satisfaction to their readers, by many popular authors in other 
countries. This edition is, moreover, conside rably in iproved by a 
very interesting critical memoir of this favourite writer; whilst, in 
point of appearance, it is far superior to any of its prede cessors. 
The latest production of this poet is a small volume, published 
anonymously, containing fifty-six apologues of four lines each, 
the thoughts i in which are pure and elegant, and the language terse 
and laconical. 


Re — 


* This history appears to be continued by Von Bludov. 
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An elegant and affectionate tribute has been = to the literary 
merits of Muraviev by his nephew Batiushkoy. His prose writings, 
which were chiefly composed for the instruction of his imperial 
pupils, the Grand-dukes Alexander and Constantine, are no less 
admirable for the pure spirit of morality and benevolence which 
pervade them, than for their finished elegance of style and correct 
taste; and we are of opinion that a selection of essays from his 
works would, in the hands of an able translator, meet with success 
in this country ;—they would certainly be better worth transferring 
into our language than a very considerable portion of what we 
borrow from our neighbours. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Oskold, one of his most interesting compositions, is but a frag- 
ment: in this narrative, the subject of which is the expedition of 
the northern hordes against Constantinople, he has sketched with 
a masterly hand, and with great powers of imagination, yet in strict 
accordance with historical truth, the savage manners of the bar- 
barian chiefs who marched against the luxurious capital of the 
eastern empire. 

The muse of tragedy was invested by Ozerov with a dignity 
and eloquence of which no example is to be found in his prede- 
cessors. His productions are only four in number, Cidipus, 
Fingal, Demetrius Donskoi, and Polyxena, but they possess beau- 
ties of a high order. In the delineation of female character he is 
peculiarly successful ; nor is he less happy in the local colouring 
and costume of his pieces, particularly in his Fingal, in which he 
has transferred the wild and gloomy pictures of Ossian to a 
congenial clime. 

We have now to notice an author whose name may not be 
quite a stranger to many of our readers,—the fabulist Krilov. 
This writer is at once the most fertile and original of all his 
countrymen, in a species of composition which they have culti- 
vated with marked predilection and success. He has had the 
honour of having his fables imitated by various French and 
Italian pens ; yet, as might have been anticipated from the cir- 
cumstances under which this collection was formed, (through 
the medium of a literal prose translation, and by writers unac- 
quainted with the Russian language,) these versions are so far 
from giving any thing like a faithful copy of the peculiar spirit 
and tone of the originals,—of their racy, idiomatic expressions, 
and popular traits, that they are, in many instances, little more 
than vague paraphrases, which present the subject under a totally 
different aspect. Four comedies from his pen attest what Krilov 
might have accomplished for the drama; that he should not 
have so applied himself is a circumstance much to be regretted, 
although we certainly do not lament, with Grech, that he has 
employed prose for his dialogue in preference to verse. 

Prince 
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Prince Demetrius Gorchakov has contributed a few comedies 
to the Russian stage, but has been more successful in that de- 
artment of Poetry in which Kantemir distinguished himself. 
Zhukovsky and Batiushkov, who are usually mentioned together 
as the founders of a new School of Poetry, have imparted to the 
language a polish, and to Russian versification a variety and 
melody, which are not to be found in even the best of the earlier 
writers. The first, whose compositions belong decidedly to the 
romantic class, exhibits intensity of thought and feeling, com- 
bined with a mastery of language ; it is this latter qualification 
which has enabled him to copy with such spirit and ease the 
poets of Germany and England, and to naturalize the characte- 
ristic beauties of the authors of the Jungfrau von Orleans, and 
Lalla Rookh. As far as regards the mechanism of versification, 
and the adaptation of rhythm to sentiment, he is unrivalled. His 
ae style is terse, simple, and perspicuous, and, with that of 
‘aramzin and Batiushkov, the easiest for a foreigner of any with 
which we are acquainted. Amongst his compositions of this kind, 
the Marina Roshtsha is deservedly popular, and is a tale worthy 
of being ranked with Karamzin’s Lisa. In his notice of Zhu- 
kovsky, Mr. Bowring has fallen into a strange inadvertency re- 
specting this piece ; first, placing it amongst his poetical writings, 
and next, translating the title, Mary’s Goat, instead of Mary’s 
Grove. Zhukovsky’s two essays, on Krilov’s fables, and on 
Kantemir’s satires, are interesting pieces of criticism, 

While Zhukovsky caught the spirit of the bards of the north, 
Batiushkov infused into his strains the grace, delicacy, and refine- 
ment of the Italian muse. His ‘Dying Tasso’ is one of those 
productions which stamp at once the reputation of a poet. 

As a writer of prose, he is no less admirable, for there is a 
charm and finished elegance in his style, that well accord with 
the refined criticism in his essays: amongst which, his ‘ Visit to 
the Academy of Arts’ is exceedingly interesting, and written with 
great eloquence. After the foregoing names, we may justly place 
the author of * Ruslan and Liudmila.” Whilst yet a youth, 
Pushkin exhibited in that delightful poem, in six cantos, powers 
of description, and a rapidity and brilliancy of narrative, which 
have obtained for him the appellation of the Northern Ariosto. 
In this prodiction he transports us into the fabulous era of Rus- 
sian history, rife with prodigies and enchantments. M. de St. 
Maure has given an episode from its first Canto, which will con- 
vey some (vague) idea of the sportive imagination of this admired 
poet ; and we will here attempt to lay before our readers an outline 
of the fable. 

Prince Vladimir, who, like our Arthur, or like Charlemagne, 
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possesses in Russia a poetical as well as an historical existence ; 
and whose name is connected with various legends and traditions 
of the times of chivalry, celebrates with great festivity the nup- 
tials of his daughter, Liudmila, with the valiant Ruslan. But on 
the bridal night, the princess is conveyed away by enchantment. 
In despair for her loss, and irritated against his son-in-law, 
Vladimir promises to bestow her on the knight who will discover 
her abode, and effect her restoration. Ruslan, Rogdai, Farlaf, 
and Ratmir, accordingly set out, on different routes, in quest of 
the ravished princess. An old hermit, whom Ruslan meets, in- 
forms him that the maiden has been abduced by the magician 
Chernomor, who is aided by the enchantress Naina, for whom he 
himself entertained a violent passion in her youth, but, on his 
rejecting her proffered love, after age had robbed her of her 
charms, the hag had leagued with Chernomor : againsthim. There 
is something very exquisite in this part of the hermit’s narrative ; 
and the contrast which he draws between the once blooming Naina 
and the deformed beldame is certainly not very complimentary to 
the fair sex. In the second Canto, we find Liudmila in the 
enchanted palace of Chernomor: this redoutable magician is a 
hump-backed dwarf, with a beard of most extraordinary length, 
which neither heightens his personal attractions, nor aids him 
in his amorous designs on the lady, for he entangles himself 
in it, and falls to the ground, when he is carried away by his 
attendants. Liudmila, in the mean while, not only laughs at the 
ridiculous figure her new suidor has made, but amuses herself with 
his cap which she finds on the ground, and discovers, that, by turn- 
ing the hihiner part in front, she has the power of rendering ‘herself 
invisible, and that she can thus elude her persecutor. The poet 
here suddenly breaks off, and returns to Ruslan, who, continuing 
his search, encounters his rival Rogdai, whom he slays. After 
this he passes through a forest, and arrives at a valley which 
bears evidence of having been the scene of dreadful carnage, on 
which he exclaims— 


‘Oh! dread memorials that remain 
Of bloody feuds—what hand hath strewed 
With bleaching bones this desert plain ? 
Whose charger trampled o’er the slain, 
With reckless hoof, in gore imbrued, 
At the dark hour of fatal strife ? 
Who fell with honour here ?—for life 
Who faultered forth his fruitless prayer, 
Or cast to Heaven his soul's despair ? 
Why art thou silent now,—o’ergrown, 
O battle-field, with envious weeds, 

Burying 
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Burying alike the victor’s fame 

And of the vanquished host the shame ? 
Alas! perchance, unsung, unknown 

I too may fall ;—as theirs, my deeds 
By time effaced. I too may lie 
Unmark’d in death’s obscurity, 
Without one bard to wake the string, 
Of Ruslan’s deeds and name to sing.’ 


The succeeding description of the field, covered with the 
skeletons of horses and warriors, with the fragments of their 
trappings, and armours,—sculls in helmets, and swords still 
grasped by fleshless hands, is powerfully conceived. 

Ruslan’s next adventure is with a gigantic enchanted head, 
of tremendous size, which, on being vanquished, informs the 
knight that he was the brother of Chernomor, who treacherously 
cut off his head with a magic sword which he had discovered was 
destined to be the death of them both. By his necromauntic arts, 
the dwarf caused the head to retain its vital powers, and compelled 
it to guard the weapon which he had not sufficient strength to 
carry away, and which now becomes Ruslan’s prize. Ratmir, in 
the meanwhile, arrives at a castle inhabited not by either sorcerer 
or giant, but by enchantresses equally potent, though less dreadful. 
As he approaches their abode he hears an invitation, and entering, 
the knight is not disposed to reject these solicitations, and meets 
with such a reception as to cause him to forget the errand on 
which he was engaged. The invitation runs somewhat in the 
following manner :— 

‘ The breeze blows chilly from the stream, 
And darkness veils the west ; 

"Tis late, young stranger—rest thee here, 
And be to-night our guest. 

Our hours devoted are to joy ; 
The banquet waits thee here: 

Then enter, stranger, and partake 
Our revelry and cheer. 

Till morning dawns thy cup we'll fill ; 
And morn our mirth shall view ; 

Come, wanderer,—come, our home is thine ; 
Here friends are fair and true. 

"Tis dark without, but bright within ; 
Our halls are gaily drest ; 

Here beauty, love, and pleasure dwell ;— 
Young stranger, be our guest.’ 

Fenced by her cap of invisibility, Liudmila defies the power 
of Chernomor, till the wily enchanter, assuming the shape of her 
bridegroom, tempts her to show herself. She is now within his 

uz power, 
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power, but age has deprived him of the means of enjoying - 
conquest. At this moment, which, it should be observed, 
rather freely described, the horn of Ruslan is heard. He oa 
his way into the sorcerer’s castle, and a fierce encounter en- 
sues, in which the knight lays hold of his adversary’s beard, to 
slay him ; but, springing up into the air, Chernomor drags his 
assailant after him. Ruslan, however, spite of his perilous 
situation, clings to him with wonderful presence of mind. All 
the enchanter’s attempts to shake him off are as fruitless as 
those of Crofton Croker’s admirable favourite, and our own friend 
Daniel O’ Rourke, to rid himself of his eagle charger—and alight 
again in his native Ireland—without hurt or damage. To copy 
the words of the poem— 
* They fly over flood, 

They fly over wood, 

They fly over hill, 

Over ocean they fly 

Through the fields of the sky, 

And, soaring on high, 

Their course pursue still.’ 

At length, Chernomor is obliged to come to terms, and descends 
from his aérial journey, with his unwelcome burthen ; but as soon 
as they have alighted, Ruslan cuts off his beard and makes him 
his prisoner. He then finds Liudmila, but she is cast into an 
enchanted sleep, from which he learns she will not awake, except 
in the presence of her father; he, therefore, places her before him 
on his steed, and, with Chernomor behind him, he sets out for 
Kiev. On his way he meets with Ratmir, who is leading a pastoral 
life with the mistress whom he has selected, and, in the spirit of 
Falstaff, he soliloquizes on honour, abjuring hard knocks, bloody 
wounds, and the bubble reputation. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he sees his third rival Farlaf, who, aided by the witch 
Naina, stabs him while sleeping, and carries off Liudmila. In 
this desperate plight, when his hero is fairly dead, the poet 
has recourse to a Deus ex machind, in the person of Ruslan’s 
friend the hermit, who is also no mean adept in the arts of 
magic, and who succeeds in restoring him to life, by means of 
some charmed water, and further bestows upon him a talis- 
one ring, which will awaken Liudmila from her trance. Rus- 
lan then pursues his way to Kiev, where he finds Vladimir in 
despair, every effort to recal the princess to life having proved 
fruitless. But the ring instantly dispels the charm, and no further 
obstacle remains to the happiness of the lovers. Such is a brief 
outline of this romance, which is related with a grace and felicity 
which would do credit to the author of the ‘ Bridal of Triermain.’ 

We 
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We have dwelt upon it at some length, as it is one of the most 
celebrated productions of the later literature of Russia. 

Pushkin’s ‘Prisoner of the Caucasus,’ although a sketch, ex- 
hibits perhaps still higher powers, and delineates with an energy, 
which frequently reminds us of Byron in his ‘ Corsair,’ the wild 
scenery and the bandit manners of the robber-hordes of that 
district, relieved by softer pictures, full of pathos and passion. 
This poetical tale opens with the following sketch :— 

* Seated in many an idle group 
At their thresholds, in the village, 
A rude and bold Cherkassian troop, 
The sons of Caucasus, discourse 
Of skirmish, battle, rapine, pillage, 
And many an act of fraud, or force : 
Recounting all their warlike deeds, 
They loudly praise their mettled steeds ; 
For, every joy half-savage man 
May know, was felt by that wild clan,— 
Deep peril’s charm and fierce delight ; 
The hot pursuit,—the rapid flight ; 
The wily Uzden’s* stratagem 
The foe to seize,—in toils to hem, 
The shaska’s lightning stroke, the hail 
Of whizzing arrows—nought may quail 
Their daring souls ; their meed the bliss 
Snatched in the black-eyed captive’s kiss.’ 


To this succeeded his ‘ Fountain of Bakhchisarai,’ which, for 
eloquent poetry and depth of feeling, is even superior. Among the 
other points of this poet’s resemblance to Byron may be mentioned 
his facility of composition, and variety of subjects ; his ‘Eugenius 
Onegin,’ which, like ‘ Beppo,’ is designed as a satire on the fol- 
lies of the fashionable world, is not only curious as a picture of 
the manners of the higher classes in Russia at the present day, 
but also attractive for the touches of loftier poetry, and the warmth 
of feeling which it occasionally displays. Like ‘ Don Juan,’ this 
production has been published piecemeal, and is not, we believe 
yet completed, so that we cannot judge sufficiently of the plan to 
express any opinion on its merits. 

Two new-poems from Pushkin’s pen, published last year at 
Moscow, have been received with most unequivocal approba- 
tion. The first and longest, entitled ‘ Tzigane,’ (the Gypsies, ) 
has been extolled as surpassing all his former productions, yet 
from what extracts we have seen, we should hardly concur in 
such an opinion, The scenes, however, are ably sketched, and 


* A Cherkassian prince or commander, 
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im many parts vigorously touched. The other poem, the ‘Raz- 
boiniki,’ (Robbers,) is wholly devoid of incident; it being little 
more than a banditti scene, where— 
* As ravens at their carcase feast 
Of mangled flesh, around the glare 
Of midnight fires, on Volga’s bank, 
The robber-horde have made their lair. 
Of race, of language, and of rank 
A medley strange, from hut, from cell, 
From prison foul, and dungeon dank, 
All flock, in freedom here to dwell, 
And lawless live. The swarthy Jew, 
The rude Calmuck, and those whom nurse 
The steppe and wild ; the gypsey crew, 
To wandering born, to toil averse ; 
Bashkiretz fierce, and red-haired Finn, 
Here mingling, form a savage kin, 
Whom danger, daring, rapine, blood, 
Have linked in crime’s dire brotherhood.’ 

In this gang, whose members are so discordant in tribe, but so 
congenial in their habits, is a newly-arrived associate, who relates 
his adventures,—how he tempted his brother to embrace a bandit 
life; their murder of an aged traveller; their incarceration and 
escape from prison, and the remorse and death of his companion. 

This narrative, which certainly displays much poetic feeling, 
constitutes the substance of the poem. 

Pushkin has also produced another little poetical story, entitled 
‘ Vadim, a Novogorodian Tale ;’ yet, after all, this apparent fertility 
is rather a matter of regret than congratulation, for instead of 
sending forth so many slight compositions, we should be better 
pleased to find him applying his talents to some work of varied 
and sustained interest, worthy his powers, and redeeming the pro- 
mise of excellence given in his Ruslan and Liudmila. The 
example of Pushkin, and his success, appear to have given a 
degree of vogue to this species of composition, in the same man- 
ner as the author of Waverley has been the means of setting our 
novelists writing historical romances. Besides those by Rileev 
and Kozlov, which we shall presently notice, we may here mention 
the poetical narratives or Povesti of Orsan and Leila, by Obo- 
dovsky, and Ala by Yazikov. The latter is also author of a poem 
similar in its title to one by Pushkin, namely, the Robbers; a 
taste which, we may presume, is to be ascribed to Lord Byron’s 
Corsair. A poetical tale, entitled the ‘ Deev and the Peri,’ by a 
young author, named Podolinsky, has recently appeared, and is 
spoken of by some of the Russian Journals as a production of 
very superior merit. We have not yet seen it, but shall ae! 

take 
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take an early opportunity of examining it, and laying an account 
of its beauties before our readers. 

If he had no other title to the gratitude and admiration of his 
countrymen than as the masterly translator of the ‘ Iliad,’ Gnaedich 
would deserve to be spoken of as the ablest of the modern poets ; 
but even as an original writer he possesses very high claims. His 
‘ Birth of Homer,’ a poem in two cantos, is no less remarkable for 
its ingenious and tasteful fiction, than for its spirited execution ; 
and his idyl of the ‘ Fishermen’ may be compared, for its simpli- 
city and nature, to those of Theocritus. In the Allegories of 
Theodore Glinka, morality assumes the attractive garb of fiction ; 
whilst, in his poems, breathes a nobleness of feeling which addresses 
itself persuasively to the heart. Glinka has likewise published 
‘ Letters of a Russian Officer,’ ‘ Letters to a Friend on various 
Subjects,’ with some other works of minor importance. 

In speaking of Von Visin, we have already alluded to Shakovsky, 
one of the cleverest—certainly the most prolific, of the living dra- 
matists of Russia. There is no species of dramatic composition, 
from tragedy to the vaudeville, to which he has not, in turn, 
applied himself. In the former, however, he is mostly a trans- 
lator or imitator of French dramatists: it is in his comedies and 
smaller pieces that he shows himself an original and able writer. 
His Pustodomiii, for which we have no equivalent term in our lan- 
guage, although certainly not for want of the class of persons whom 
it designates—namely, people who neglect their domestic affairs,— 
is an amusing and lively picture of the embarrassments in which 
a fashionable wife and speculating husband have involved them- 
selves,—she, by her extravagance—he, by his excellent schemes 
for the improvement of his estates, all of which, admirable as they 
are, serve only to accelerate his ruin. Yet we should, perhaps, 
give the preference, for novelty of subject, for dramatic effect, for 
humour and satire, to his Svoya Semya; or, as it may be trans- 
lated, the Savich Family. The plot is simple, but with sufficient 
incident to keep alive the attention of the spectator; and the scenes, 
in the second act, where Natasha accommodates herself to the 
foibles of her husband’s aunts, the thrifty Phecla, and the ro- 
mantic Raisa Savishna, is wrought up in a manner highly comical. 
What renders the excellence of this piece the more extraordinary 
is, that it was written in a hurry, expressly for the benefit of 
Madame Valberkhov, who played the part of Natasha,—a cha- 
racter admirably calculated to display the actress’s versatility of 

talent. In his haste, the author obtained the assistance of 
Griboiedov and Khmelnitzky ; ; the former of whom wrote about 
half the second act, and the latter the scene in which Marimus, 
the pedantic uncle, examines Natasha, as to her proficiency in 
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the sciences, Both the preceding pieces are in verse ; Shakovsky 
has, however, produced several pieces in prose ; and of these none 
has obtained greater reputation than a little farce, in one act, 
entitled Novoi Stern, or the Modern Sterne, which very pleasantly 
ridicules the sickly ultra-sentimentalism, which at one time threat- 
ened to inundate Russian literature with mawkish nonsense, affect- 
ing to be a-la Sterne, or d-la Werther. To a foreigner, the comic 
writers are by no means the easiest to understand, as they abound 
with colloquial idioms, and proverbial expressions. Of Shakovsky’s 
numerous operas and vaudevilles, we do not profess to know any 
thing beyond their titles; but his two romantic dramas, Kerim 
Ghirei, and Naina, exhibit him to very great advantage. Each 
piece is founded on one of Pushkin’s poems: the former on his 
‘ Fountain of Bakhchisarai ;’ the latter on an episode in the first 
canto of ‘Ruslan and Liudmila.’ This trilogue, as the author 
entitles Naina, (it being divided into three parts, each of which has 
its separate title, viz.: the shepherd, the hero, and the enchanter,) is 
rather a fanciful dialoguised poem or masque, than a piece adapted 
for representation. It is written in various metres, and partly in 
rhyme, partly in blank verse. The character of Tavdls, the lover 
of the coy Naina, who is also the principal personage of the drama, 
is ably marked, and possesses many novel traits. The speech in 
which he declares his resolution of abandoning a pastoral life, and 
of proving to his mistress, by his bravery, that he is not unworthy 
of her love, is spirited, and marked by several poetical touches. 
We shall here attempt a version of it, availing ourselves of the 
loose structure of the rhythm of the original :— 
‘A Lithuanian sire ’twas taught the maid 

All to despise, save those of warrior race, 

As of her love unworthy. But ’tis well! 

And Tavals shall not, therefore, meet her scorn. 

Henceforth to flock and crook he bids adieu ; 

His hand well nerved, and armed with the glaive 

His warlike sires once wore, shall earn her love 

In distant lands. Liithiiania, the Russ, 

Or Novgorod shall see him in their ranks ; 

So shall or death be earnest of his passion, 

Or war-earned booty purchase him her smile. 

A shepherd dreads not the fierce combat’s strife !— 

No longer here I waste my days: my cot, 

My pipe, my herds, farewell !—mine now no more. 

No more this arm can guard ye from the wolf. 

Tav4ls departs ; but not his country’s foes 

To meet, or in the field her rights defend :— 

A stranger, in a stranger's cause, he serves.’ 


Tavals returns home victorious, yet his mistress continues 
inexorable, 
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inexorable, and he is about to rid himself of a life now hateful to 
him, but his intention is frustrated by an enchanted bird flying 
away with his sword, and immediately after, the necromancer, 
Budantin, appears, and endeavours to console him by exposing 
the folly of his grief for a capricious girl, and proposes to him to 
apply himself to the study of the occult sciences, as the most efli- 
cacious remedy for love. He accepts the proposal, and we after- 
wards find him transformed from a disconsolate lover into a very 
philosophic recluse. As, however, even philosophers are not 
utterly inaccessible either to ennui or curiosity, he is prompted 
by the latter to summon one cf his subject spirits, that he may 
give him information of Naina. Although we have dwelt so long 
on this production, we cannot resist presenting our readers with 
the satirical and sarcastic reply of his emissary :— 


Tavdls. Spirit! what news ? 

Spirit. Whence, my good master? 

Tavdls. From all the world! 

Spirit. Then all the world is mad—in different guise :— 
Of common sense, alas! a common dearth, 
But harvest rich of thriving self-conceit. 
All against theft inveigh, yet pillage all 
From folly’s stores, Your grave men and discreet 
At blockheads rail, while blockheads, in their turn, 
Daringly lead discretion by the nose ; 
And empty fools in all things interfere, 
And fools still greater to support them find. 
Rich men would be wise, did not base flatterers 
Uprear them from their cradles to be fools. 
Men rail at law—and lawyers thrive the better ; 
Abuse the sex, and yet the fools will wive. 
There’s mischief in the world—and women, too,— 
Effect and cause—so that is nothing new. 
Children, ‘tis said, are wiser than their sires. 
Their sires, grown sober, think their children mad ; 
Old-fashioned prudence lags behind the age, 
And deems the world turns back from good to bad ; 
New-fangled wit as usual plays the sage,— 
Would all correct ;—but still, in wisdom’s spite, 
The world, good master, ’s not reformed quite.’ 


Shakovsky is an industrious and zealous labourer in that de- 
partment of literature to which he has applied himself so success- 
fully; and his excellent Essay on the Drama shows him to bea 
judicious critic, and really anxious for the advancement of the 
Russian stage. 

We have no space to return to Ozerov, or to enter into a critical 
analysis of his pieces ; but there is another tragic writer, Kriukovsky, 

who 
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who must not be entirely passed over in silence, although he owes 
his reputation to a single production—his ‘ Pozharsky ;’ which was 
probably as much indebted for its brilliant success to its subject, 
and to the patriotic sentiments with which it abounds, as to its 
poetical beauties and the elegance of its versification. The names 
of Pozharsky and Minin are dear to Russia; and the heroism which 
they displayed at a crisis when their country was on the point of 
becoming subjugated by Poland, is one of the most brilliant traits 
in its annals. The piece itself, which is only in three acts, is al- 
most destitute of action or incident, but it breathes a spirit of ge- 
nerous attachment to liberty, and a devotedness to the cause of 
independence. It is rather singular, as this piece was brought out 
in 1807, that it seems almost to have predicted an event which was 
so soon afterwards to astonish all Europe,—we mean the confla- 
gration of Moscow. In his reply to the traitor Zarutsky, who 
insidiously advises pacific measures on the part of the inhabitants 
of Moscow, as being unable to cope with the superior force of the 
Poles, Pozharsky indignantly replies— 
‘ Think’st thou that Russia deems her blood ill spent, 

When freely poured for liberty and honour ? 

Or that she e’er will purchase life to breathe 

In servile shame ?—- No! rather shall this hand 

Give yonder swelling domes and haughty towers 

A prey to flames; and may the blaze consume 

Their golden crests, unsullied as their name ; 

So be those fires our beacon lights of freedom ;— 

So may our children learn their country holds 

Dearer her fame, than aught of good beside.’ 

Among the more recent writers who are not included in Grech’s 
book, we may mention Bulgarin, Bestuzhev, Rilewev, Bronevsky, 
Bariatinsky, Kozlov, and “Shlapushkin. The first of these, 
a Pole by ‘birth, may be regarded as one of the most industrious 
literary characters in Dussin. He is the editor of the ‘ Seve ric 
Archiv,’ and the coadjutor of Grech, in his ‘Son of the Country, 
His ‘ Recollections of Spain,’ in which he gives a particular ac- 
count of the siege of Zaragoza, is an interesting contribution 
towards the history of the Peninsular war, as the author was an 
eye-witness of the scenes which he describes, This little volume 
(for it contains no more than one hundred and eighty pages) 
would, if translated, probably meet with success here ; notwith- 
standing the numerous narratives of the kind which have been 
already given to the public. As a writer of satire, Bulgarin is 
lively and humorous, although his pictures are sometimes over- 
charged, and the ridicule too grotesque, at least so it appears to 
us. Bestuzhev and Rilzev, editors of the ‘ Polar Star,’ (the first 

literary 
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literary pocket-book which appeared in Russia,) and both men 
of considerable talent, were implicated in the conspiracy at St. 
Petersburg, and the latter was among those who expiated their 
offences on the scaffold, while the former was sentenced to per- 
petual banishment and to hard labour in Siberia. ‘The reviews 
of the literary productions, which appeared in each volume of 
that publication, were from the pen of Bestuzhev.* Rileev 
has illustrated the annals of his country in his ‘ Dumii,’ a series 
of historical ballads or pictures, full of interest and spirit; and 
in another poem, entitled ‘ Voinarovsky,’ he has described, with 
a powerful pen, the wild scenery of the Ukraine and Siberia. 
This latter production, which was published at Moscow in 1825, 
cannot be referred to any particular class of composition, being 
merely an insulated historical sketch, the hero of which is the 
nephew of Mazeppa, the Hetman of the Ukraine, whose name has 
been recorded by Voltaire, in his Charles XII., and still more 
interestingly by Byron. On the treacherous revolt of the Hetman 
from his allegiance to Peter the Great, Voinarov sky went over to 
Charles, and linked his fortunes with those of the Swedish monarch, 
by whom he was sent on a mission to the Porte, to excite that power 
against Russia. Succeeding to immense wealth after the death of 
his uncle, he quitted Turkey, and resided for some time at Vienna, 
and other German courts, where the elegance of his manners, 
his personal attractions, and his magnificence, secured nm gene- 

ral favour, and obtained for him the somewhat ambiguous fiend 
ship of the celebrated Countess Konigsmarck. At le ngth he was 
arrested at Hamburgh, at the instigation of the Russian resident, 

on which he voluntarily surrendered himself to Peter, and was 
banished to Yakutsh. Several years afterwards he was seen 
there by the historian Miller; when the latter visited Siberia, 
(from 1723 to 1743,) being sent thither by the Russian govern- 
ment for the purpose of studying the geography, antiquities, and 
history of that country. It is to Miller that the exile relates his 
misfortunes ; and this narrative forms the principal portion of the 
poem. 


The biographical notices of Mazeppa and Voinarovsky, prefixed 





* The notices of Russian authors, in an article in the first Number of ‘ the Westminster 
Review,’ are principally an abridgment of Bestuzhev’s ‘ Glance at Ancient and Modern 
Literature of Russia’ in the volume for 1823; but, in one instance, the Reviewer has 
made a very strange blunder, creating a writer who never existed. ‘ A Siberian bard,’ says 
he, ‘ the blind Eros, has published a popular volume of jocose poetry’ We were nota 
little puzzled in attempting to make out who this Eros could be, till, on reading Bestuz- 
hev’s article, the enigma was explained. The passage in the ésiglad stands thus: 
‘ Pancratius Sumarokovy is distinguished by the sportive freedom of his verses, which, 
although not always smooth, are always full of thought. His ‘ Blind Eros’ (Love 


blinded by Folly) is a proof that the frosts of Siberia did not chill his mirthful 
imagination.’ 


to 
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to this poem, and the notes attached to it, are full of deep in- 
terest, particularly the account given of the historian Miller. This 
intelligent writer and worthy man was born in Westphalia, in 1705, 
and being invited to Russia in 1730, was appointed to a professor- 
ship of history and geography in the Academy of Sciences, which, 
although instituted by Peter, was not opened until the reign of his 
successor. In 1747, he was made imperial historiographer, the 
duties of which office he discharged both zealously and ably ; and 
his Sammlung Russischer Geschichte contains abundant informa- 
tion relative to the geography and history of the empire. It is to 
him, too, that Russia was indebted for its first literary journal, 
commenced in 1755. Miller terminated his long and useful life 
in 1783. 

Bronevsky’s ‘ Letters of a Sea Officer’ delight equally by their 
captivating style, and the interesting descriptions which they contain 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean. Bariatinsky is a young poet, 
who may be ranked as a powerful rival of Pushkin ; his composi- 
tions are marked by beauty and propriety of diction, by the melody 
of the verse, by depth of thought, and by eloquent effusions of 
feeling and passion : alternately sportive or serious, gay or pathetic, 
he always fascinates his reader. Kozlov is likewise gifted with no 
ordinary talents: deprived both of sight and of the use of his limbs, 
poetry is the charm of his existence; and it would seem that his 
corporeal infirmities tend only to concentrate the energies of his 
mind, and enable him to express its emotions with increased 
vigour. His Chernetz, or Monk, breathes a considerable portion 
of the spirit of Byron, whom he appears to have taken for his 
model in this production. Yet Kozlov is not one of the servum 
pecus of imitators; and if there be some incidental traits of 
resemblance between his poem and the Giaour, they only show 
how similar circumstantes may be displayed by congenial 
minds. An artist is not to be taxed with plagiarism because 
he selects for his pencil a subject that has already been treated ; 
and it would be equal injustice to accuse Kozlov of being a 
copyist. Delightful as his Chernetz is—fraught with touches 
of exquisite sensibility—and vividly as it depicts the intensity 
of passion, the horrors of remorse, and the soothings of repen- 
tance, we cannot stop to analyse its plan, or to expatiate on its 
beauties. Yet we must say a few words respecting his Epistle 
to Zhukovsky, which is attached to the preceding poem. In this 
production the blind bard presents us with a biographical sketch, 
full of interest and pathos ; and we are but too feelingly reminded 
that, in describing his own personal misfortunes, the poet speaks 
not the language of fiction, but of truth. We here find the poetry 
of nature—of the affections—of the heart. It is a piece which, 


once 
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once perused, can never be forgotten: what, for instance, can be 
more tenderly pathetic than the passage where, speaking of his 
approaching blindness—an affliction which smote him when he 
had hardly attained the age of thirty—he exclaims that the last 
objects on which his dimmed eyes were wont to gaze, and which 
they dreaded so much to lose in that darkness, in which they were 
about to be quenched, were not the charms of nature—the beaming 
sun and the gay fields,—but the countenances of those so dear to 
his heart—of his wife and children? Affliction made Kozlov a 
poet, and it has imparted to his strains an interest that powerfully 
affects the soul, and which would be insupportable were we not 
consoled by the pious resignation of the poet himself, who thus 
expresses himself—at least as far as we are able to render the 
beauty of the original: 
‘Is nought then left us ?—must e’en hope expire ? 
Say, and is all life’s toilsome passage trod ? 
Behold above our heads yon worlds of fire— 
Above those worlds, their Maker—and our God !’ 


Since this poem appeared, Kozlov has published a translation 
of Byron’s Bride of Abydos ; and a small poetical romance founded 
on the history of the unfortunate Natalia Dolgoruki, whose name 
it bears. 

The peasant Shlepushkin, a humble fisherman, and a self- 
taught bard, has, in a volume of poetry, published about two years 
since, exhibited many pleasing sketches of rural life and occu- 
pations. His subjects are, for the most part, taken from nature, 
from his own domestic circle, and from real incidents, on which 
he has founded some amusing narratives. He was first en- 
couraged to venture before the public as an author by Svinin, the 
editor of the Otechestvennia Zapiski, who, in the number for 
June, 1825, has given an interesting account of a visit to this 
village poet. Shlapushkin has likewise signalized himself by his 
talent in another art, in which he is equally self-instructed, and 
has shown, by many cleverly-painted portraits, that he employs 
his pencil as ably as his pen.* 

Another peasant-bard, who has lately enlisted under the banner 
of the muses, is Sakhanov. Most of the productions of this young 
candidate for poetic fame have hitherto consisted of fables, and if 
we may be allowed to judge from the few specimens of his com- 
position which we have seen, we should say that they exhibit much 
ingenuity of invention. 


* Krapivnikovy is another self-formed artist and auto-didact portrait-painter, who is 
said to display considerable talent. Some account of him is to be found in Karsakov’s 
Ruskii Pustiinnik (Hermit in Russia), a work which, although not equal to some of the 
tribe of modern ‘Hermits,’ is nevertheless interesting, for the insight which it gives into 


Russian manners and society, 


Paul 
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Paul Yurevich Lvov, who died June 11, 1825, in his fifty-sixth 
year, was the author of several historical narratives and tales, among 
which his ‘ Mstislav I., Grand-duke of Novogorod,’ is considered a 
masterpiece ; and so highly was Derzhavin delighted with it, that 
he intended to have put it into verse, had he not been prevented 
by his increasing infirmities. But Lvov’s most considerable work 
is his ‘ Russian Temple of Fame,’ consisting of a series of histo- 
rical portraits, from the time of Gostomis! to the accession of the 
house of Romanzov. A considerable degree of elegance and an 
enthusiastic spirit of patriotism pervade all his compositions of this 
class. 

On subjects connected with topography, Paul Svinin, the editor 
of the journal to which we have just referred, in speaking of 
Shlepushkin, is a writer of great merit. His style i is fluent and 
animated—his descriptions picturesque, and his remarks intelli- 
gent, and evincing great taste. He has given an account of an 
archzeological tour, made by him through the southern provinces 
of Russia, in 1825, in perusing which we only regret its brevity, 
and that he did not enter more into detail: ig to a foreigner, 
unacquainted with the places themselves, his observations fre- 
quently appear little more than notes, and memoranda for a larger 
work ; and it is to be hoped that he will at some future time give 
to the public a more complete narrative of this antiquarian ex- 
cursion. Svinin has likewise written a comedy, of which some 
scenes are given in the Ruskaia Talia. 

We might very easily extend this list, but at present could find 
room for no more than a mere catalogue of names: ; and even now we 
have not only been compelled to restrict ourselves in our remarks 
and quotations, but also to omit entirely several names, for the ab- 
sence of which we have to reproach ourselves. We had intended 
to say something of the journals and pocket-books; and if the 
number and variety of these may be considered as any evidence 
of the literary taste of a nation, Russia must be allowed to rank 
highly. As in Germany, many of the journals are conducted 
by writers of the first eminence ; for instance, Karamzin, Krilov, 
Izmailov, and other distinguished characters in the republic of 
letters, have at various times edited periodicals. Very few prose 
writers have been noticed by us, even in the department of belles- 
lettres: neither have we said any thing of the various interesting 
and important accounts of voyages and travels which are to be found 
in the Russian language, some of which have already engaged the 
attention of German and French translators, through whom they 
have been transmitted to the general literature of Europe. This 
has recently been the case with Timkovsky’s Travels to China, or 
rather of a portion of that work; Muraviev Apostol’s classical 
letters on Taurida have been noticed in an English pens 

an 
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and Golovnin’s Voyage round the World will probably find its way 


into our language. 

Like its capital, the literature of Russia offers no imposing 
monuments consecrated by time—no reminiscences of past glory ; 
yet, although its existence may be said to be of yesterday, 
it possesses much to attract, and to reward the labour of those 
who will take the trouble of becoming acquainted with it. And even 
this brief notice, imperfect and unsatisfactory as we feel it to be, 
may yet serve to show that at present it is by no means barren of 
interest—whilst for the future it is full of hope and promise. 


Arr. I1.—1. Mémoire 4 consulter sur un Systéme Religieux et 
Politique, tendant & renverser la Religion, la Société, et le 
Tréne. Par M. Le Comte de Montlosier. Paris. 

2. Résumé de la Doctrine des Jésuites, ou Extraits des Asser- 
tions dangereuses et pernicieuses, soutenues par les Jésuites, 
dans leurs Ouvrages Dogmatiques, recueillies et imprimées 
par ordre du Parlement en 1762. Paris. 

3. Le Mémorial Catholique. Paris. 

4. Les Jésuites Modernes, pour faire suite au Mémoire de 
Y. Le Comte de Montlosier. Par M. L’ Abbé Martial Marcet 
de la Roche-Arnaud. Paris. 

& & Anti-Montlosier, ou les Jésuites défendus, justifiés et 
vengés des attaques de leurs ennemis. Par A. P. H. Birotteau, 
Avocat & la Cour Royale d’Aix. Paris, 

WE have here collected some of the more prominent among 

the multitude of pamphlets, which have less issued than 
poured from the French press on the Jesuit controversy. The 
topic has infinite interest in France, where the first and fatal 
fruits of the singular encouragement of Jesuitism will of course 
be gathered. But it has a scarcely inferior importance among 
ourselves, who by a polity still less accountable, a polity which 
the Jesuits perhaps complime nt with the title of liberal; which 
the friends of overthrow rejoice in, as one of the clearest prepara- 
tions of public ruin; and which every man who knows the vital 
necessity of protestantism to the permanency, purity, and vigour 
of the British constitution, pronounces to be little short of frenzy ; 

are cher ishing and endowing the bitter tribes of jesuitism with a 

property in the British soil. M. Montlosier, a Frenchman of 

rank, and undoubtedly a fearless speaker of his mind, adopted the 
topic a few years since. From talking he proceeded to write, and 
he, at length, stood forth the most prominent among the many to 
whom jesuitism justly seems the grand hazard of Franc e. The 

attempt 
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attempt required courage, but a strong public feeling suddenly 
exhibited itself on the side of this bold antagonist of the scribes 
and pharisees, and he has securely obtained the honours of a 
defender of the crown, but at the expense of having been 
stigmatised as an offender of the faith. His volume was hailed 
by his countrymen; seven large editions were quickly exhausted, 
and its contents discussed with all the vituperation and bitterness 
of religious controversy. The subject is grave, indeed, in the 
highest degree, though the Count unfortunately begins his volume 
in that explosive style, which, with all Frenchmen under the skies, 
passes for eloquence. 


“‘ A vast system ; or rather, let us say it at once, a vast conspiracy 
against religion, against the king, against society, has been formed ! 
I have seen it in its origin, I have watched it in its progress ; I see it 
now at the moment of its being about to overwhelm us. These things 
being known to me, it is a duty to my conscience to combat them, it 
is a duty to the laws to reveal them. 

* On this word conspiracy, I shall be asked if I have knowledge of 
the plots of any foreign power against France, or of any internal 
design against the safety of our royal family ? 

‘There is nothing of these. While the conspiracy which I de- 
nounce is most alarming from its progress, it is altogether new in its 
character. Plots against the national safety are in general the work 
of profligate men with profligate means. This plot is the work of 
sanctified men with sanctified means. What success can I expect? 
It is virtue which I charge with crime, it is piety which I show you 
leading us to irreligion. It is loyalty which I am about to accuse of 
plunging us into rebellion. And then, as in the list of conspirators, I 
show the first personage of christianity, him whom all the world 
distinguishes as His Holiness, and who in fact is holiness itself; as I 
shall bring into court a religious order, which once, indeed, might 
have committed faults, but which has voluntarily returned into France 
to repair them: as I shall charge a pious league formed in our days 
of disaster for the defence of the altar and the throne, and which, at 
this moment, subsists but with the declared purpose of preserving 
them ; as I shall question a great number of prelates and good priests, 
worthy confessors of the faith in the time of the revolution, and still 
ready to shed their blood for it; it may be difficult to find the name 
for my enterprize. I shall be asked, if instead of a conspiracy against 
religion, the king, and society, it is not rather a great combination in 
their favour, which I am about to signalise ? 

* But here is the grand point. I must ask whether, in an established 
state, it can be allowed that a peculiar body of subjects should incor- 
porate and regiment itself; should combine and arrange, without 
authority from the state, rules, signs of recognition, and rallying points, 
no matter how pious may be the cause ? 

* As to the holiness of the pope, if we refer to history, we may well 
have our doubts as to its forbearance from attempting domination over 
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our kings. But at the present time, we shall probably be able to 
discover not merely that the attempt has been conceived, but that 
the preparations have been fully made.’ 

M. Montlosier, after a considerable indulgence in that sonorous 
declamation, which seems to be considered by all French pam- 
phleteers as essential to their fame, but which actually tends only 
to the obscurity of the subject and the exhaustion of the reader, at 
length proceeds to the portion which he includes under the valu- 
able title of facts. This he divides into four sections ; (1) Facts 
relative to the congregation ; (2) Facts relative to the Jesuits ; 
(3) Facts relative to ultramontaneism ; (4) Facts relative to the 
encroaching spirit of the priesthood. 

After announcing that a great mysterious association with 
peculiar objects, a peculiar m, language, signs, and modes of 
communication, is notoriously acting at this hour in France, and 
of course threatening the whole public organization of the country 
with a ruin not the less formidable for the professed purity of its 
agents, he proceeds to denounce the Jesuits as the founders and 
supporters of this system for the purpose of rendering the 
popedom dominant alike over king, church, and people. He 
discountenances the common idea, that the power of the Jesuits 
had formerly grown up from their peculiar skill in the education 
of youth. He admits that some portion of their credit may have 
arisen from this obvious, and no doubt justifiable source of in- 
fluence; but he insists that the source of their actual power, of 
their means of disturbing the peace of Europe, and even of that 
ambition of political disturbance which has followed the steps of 

jesuitism in whatever ill-fated spot of the earth it has trod, is 
traceable to their system of Secret Associations. The proofs of 
this are historical. The domination of the Jesuits in Germany, 
Naples, and Italy, in the 17th century, was founded on the system 
of associations. A remarkable act of the Genoese republic in 
1604, is evidence on the subject: it had been ascertained that 
the Jesuits had formed societies, with codes and resolutions 
opposed to the ordinances of the state, and in which the mem- 
bers took oaths to vote at the elections of the magistracy only 
for those of their association. The Genoese senate instantly 
prohibited this brotherhood from holding any assembly. 

Brotherhoods of the same kind crowded France at the same 
perme: even Louis XIV. seems to have been a member. The 

esuits having thus obtained possession of the civil portion of 
the community, next addressed themselves to the mastery of the 
army. It was ascertained in 1716, that they were intriguing 
among the troops; and that they had made in every regiment a 
certain number of proselytes, to whom they prescribed particular 
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rules, Those rules consisted chiefly in repeating every day prayers 
according to forms dictated by the Jesuits, and by which the 
soldiers supplicated for the preservation of religion and the state, 
which they were taught to believe to be in great danger. Among 
these soldiers too, the Jesuits made selections of the more docile, 
and formed them into a brotherhood of ‘ The sacred heart of 
Jesus ;’ those were admitted only under particular vows of fidelity, 
which consisted in promising to defend to death the bull unigenitus, 
the papal rights, and the late king’s will. . 

his discovery deeply embarrassed the government, as some 
bishops were involved in it; and the difficulty was to extricate 
itself without at once a religious and military explosion. It dis- 
sembled for a while and was silent, whilst it sought the means of 
extinction. But it was compelled to active measures by the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of forty soldiers of the regiment of Bretagne 
presenting a paper to their colonel, requiring that they should be 
allowed the necessary facilities for obeying their statutes ; those 
statutes were inquired into, and it was found by them that the affi- 
liated troops in all their garrison towns, and even on their march, 
were directed to form particular assemblages, that they had pec uliar 
chapels, and that they formed, in combination through the army, a 
distinct corps united by a comnion bond, the whole being under 
Jesuit orders. The remarkable agitation of the entire military 
body of France at the same time confirmed this discove ry. It 
was now ascertained that the whole army had been practised 
upon: wherever there was a Jesuit house the connexion was 
obvieus, and where there was not, the assemblage of those 
military associates, who unquestionably might be turned into 
military revolters at the command of their spiritual captains, 
gave evidence of a great conspiracy, against which all allegiance 
to king and obedience to officers must in the time of trial be as 
dust in the scale, 

The danger was now found too pressing to allow of any further 
indolence or indulgence on the part of the government. All 
associations among the troops were instantly forbidde *n, and the 
Bishop of Poitiers, who had made himself conspicuous on the 
occasion, was reprimanded, But the population, less within the 
power of the public rule, was unaffected by this act of ministers ; 
the Jesuit congre gations continued in full force; in 1742 they 
had fixed themselves i in no less than two hundred towns of France, 
and had formed above seven hundred brotherhoods, or lodges 
under the name of the ‘Cross,’ the ‘Holy Sacrament,’ the 
* Holy Obedience of the Mother of God,’ &c,, generally professing 
as their creed, ‘submission to princes and magistrates, and the 
doing of all kinds of good works.’ Yet those ostensible purposes 
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were so much suspected, that in 1760 the parliament in all its 
chambers by an arrét suppressed the congregations. 

It was, however, notorious that the suppression was but nominal, 
and the signs and spirit of the congregations were preserved until 
the eee revolution employed the genius of conspiracy in a 
more exulting and fearless development of power and ruin. 

On Napoleon’s accession, the secret societies of the Jesuits 
gradually revived. In 1808, the congregation of ‘The Invocation 
of the Virgin,’ a name ominously taken from the times of the 
League, was formed with regular officers, heads, and a president 
of the whole. The system is now declared to be spreading 
through France to the most extraordinary and most hazardous 
extent. It is said that an universal espionage for its purposes is 
established, and that all classes are enlisted in it, from the con- 
fidential servants of the throne down to the labourers in the fields. 
The workmen are embodied and disciplined under the name of 
the ‘ Association of St. Joseph ;’ every district of Paris has a 
chief, and the whole have a commander, who is secretly a Jesuit. 
The common wine-sellers are incorporated, and even valets and 
chambermaids are of the congregation. In the higher ranks this 
strange influence is equally notorious ; the officers about the 
court and the Garde Royale have not escaped; and a curious 
circumstance is stated, that a marshal of France who had long 
and vainly solicited the place of sub-prefect for his son, at last 
obtained it only through the application of his parish priest to 
one of the heads of the congregation. Of its members in the 
legislature no exact account is yet obtained. In the chamber of 
deputies, the members were some time since variously estimated 
from one hundred and five to one hundred and fifty, but they 
were unquestionably increasing. 

It requires no vast variety of argument to prove the peril of 
France and Europe, if this mysterious power should advance, 
That its purpose is to advance and to use its influence with a high, 
exclusive, and remorseless hand, is evident from the nature and 
history of jesuitism. 

The story of its famous founder is curious, merely as an 
evidence of the immense consequences that may result from 
trivial causes. Loyola, born in 1491, was a courtier, and a soldier ; 
his family was of rank, and had property and the chateau of 
Loyola, in the province of Guipuscoa in Spain: at the siege of 
Pampeluna by the French in 1521, a cannon-shot broke his leg; 
superstition was the habit of the time, and the more profligate 
the sinner the more fanatic the convert. The excesses of a 
military life were to be atoned for, according to the creed of the 
day, only by the extravagances of a life of mortification. Loyola 
x2 adopted 
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adopted the resolution of forming a new order of monks, and re- 
nouncing the world; he yet lingered for the singular space of 
seventeen years, in probably the dubiousness of a mind not 
originally vigorous, and much shaken by the double effect of 
illness and inexperience. Whether Loyola was a rank fanatic, or 
a wily seeker for a new popular name, a madman, or an impostor, 
is now not easily distinguishable. But his original design does not 
seem to have gone much beyond the common ambition of the 
time, that of adding one more to the multitude of the useless and 
burdensome tribes of monkery; yet for this an application to the 
pope was requisite. In 1538, with ten associates, the germ of his 
order, he appeared at Rome, and presented his plan to Pascal 
III. The pope aware of the advantages which must be derived 
to his influence from any increase of the monks, issued the bull 
* Regimini militantis Ecclesie,’ of 1540, by which the new order 
was constituted under the title of ‘The Company of Jesus.’ This 
original bull was, however, found insufficient for the growing 
ambition of the monks, for it limited their number to sixty, and a 
supplementary edict took off the restriction of number. In 1541, 
Loyola was appointed the first general of the order. The insti- 


tution was subsequently confirmed by the acquiescence of the 


pontiffs ; pope Julius III. gave his sanction within nine years 


of the original bull, and the Council of Trent declared that it saw 
nothing to change in the regulations, The death of Loyola in 
1556, at the age of sixty-five, gave the order into other hands 
more active, yet not less fanatical, more adapted to make it influ- 
ential in civil society, yet not less disposed to turn its whole 
influence to the general suppression of religious truth, the 
general peril of civil government, and as equivalent to both, the 
general aggrandisement of the dominion of Rome. 

The internal constitution of jesuitism was curious and compli- 
cated ; from the new code given by Lainez, it had obviously 
become a political body, and, as obviously, hazardous in an 
extreme degree to the established authorities. The ostensible 
object was the revival and support of religion by the education of 
the youth, preaching, and the administration of worship and 
missions. But the true and deeper object was, the revival and 
support of the papal influence, by political intrigue ; by personal 
application of all the various ability to be found in their order; 
by compassing sea and land to gain a proselyte; by acquiring 
opulence even in secular pursuits; and by founding a secret in- 
terest in every leading city and court of Europe, and even of the 
remote nations of Asia and the New World. 

The crder was formed into five classes; the professed, the 
spiritual coadjutors, the scholars, the lay-brothers, or temporal 
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coadjutors, and the novices. Each class had its peculiar obli- 
gations. The professed made the three vows of monachism, and 
added one of special obedience to the head of the church with 
respect to the missions among the infidel and pagan. The 
spiritual coadjutors made only the three vows. The approved 
scholars were those who had been received after two years of 
noviciate, and had made three private vows of a less solemn 
rank than the preceding. The course of study, before these 
classes could be attained, occupied seven years; and for the pro- 
fessed a third year of noviciate was required, and the candidate 
must be at least thirty-three years of age. The vows of the 
scholars were absolute on their side, but conditional on that of 
the order, the general having a dispensing power. By this 
singular regulation, the young Jesuit was made disposable in any 
way that might seem important to the ambition of the body. 

The order was externally divided into assistances, the assist- 
ances into provinces, and the provinces into houses, the govern- 
ment of the whole resting in a general, who resided constantly in 
Rome, and was elected by the general congregation of the order ; 
five assistants were attached to him as a sort of cabinet, who bore 
the names of the kingdoms whose business they conducted, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, France, and Portugal : these were the secretaries 
of state of the invisible monarchy of jesuitism ; they had all the 
functions of high office, were the actual administrators of all 
affairs connected with popish and protestant Europe, and were also 
the recognised channel of approach to the governor. They had 
another office analogous to the wily spirit of this combination of 
political and religious imposture, they were established spies upon 
the general. Apparently for the purpose of making their vigilance 
more secure, their election depended, not upon the general, but 
upon the congregation ; they were even invested with a power 
over him, that of summoning a congregation to depose him ; or 
if the case were pressing, that of deposing him on their own re- 
sponsibility, on merely writing for the votes of the provinces. 

This spirit of distinction and classification, so important for the 
ready action of the body when called on to work against the state, 
went through all the details of the order. In each province there 
were four classes of houses ;—the house of the professed; the 
college or place of instruction for the sciences, &c. ; the residences 
in which lived the priests who were peculiarly employed in clerical 
offices, preaching, confessions, missions, &c. ; and the houses of 
noviciate: the colleges again were divided into places of in- 
struction for strangers, and into seminaries, or those for the young 
Jesuits. In many dioceses the Jesuits superintended also the 
regular places of instruction for the clergy. The leer of 
those 
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those houses was amply provided for; each had a superior, so 
named in all the houses except the colleges, where he was called 
rector. The model of those colleges was chiefly adopted from 
the Sorbonne, in which Loyola had studied during his residence 
in Paris, Each province had a governor named the provincial ; 
but the superiors were appointed by the general, except in the 
case of the residences and ecclesiastical seminaries, whose ap- 
pointment was in the hands of the provincials, probably from the 
necessity of local knowledge. 

One of the primary objects of the court of Rome has always 
been to bind the priest to the popish throne; to cut him off from all 
connexion with general society; and to prohibit his having any 
feeling separate from the aggrandizement of popery. It prohibits 
him from being a father or husband, and suffers him to take no 
interest whatever in the intercourses of man, except so far as it 
directly leads to the ascendancy of Rome. By the laws of celi- 
bacy, poverty, and the rules of monachism, it completely isolates 
its ecclesiastical members from their fellow-men, and fixes in 
every country a stern and influential multitude, to whom Rome 
is first, and last, and midst, father, and wife, and child,—the great 
engrossing object of such sympathies as the cloister may have 
permitted to survive. The result of this unnatural exile from 
mankind issues in alienation from the native soil and the native 
king. The pope is the actual king of the popish priest, no 
matter under what sovereign he may live. Jesuitism imi- 
tated this exclusive polity ; and none of the professed, or highest 
class, could receive any dignity or prelacy from the king, except 
by the command of the superior sovereign, His Holiness of Rome! 

The order was received with the fullest approbation of the 
pontiffs, already shrinking under the great German Reformation, 
and anxious to.raise up any antagonist to the mighty champion of 
truth and light, that was then trampling down popery throughout 
Europe. Yet its reception, even in the popish kingdoms, was still 
a work of tardiness, difficulty, and intrigue. In France, which 
has always held the foremost place amongst the papal adherents, 
not more from its actual power as a kingdom, than from the un- 
hesitating and unmeasured zeal of its church for popery, the op- 
position was general and violent. The chief ostensible resistance 
originated with the University of Paris, disgusted with the in- 
solence of the Jesuits, and alarmed at the popularity of teachers, 
whose success must strip their halls of disciples. The subject 
was brought before the Parliament of Paris, and by it was re- 
ferred to the Metropolitan, and the General Assembly of the 
French church subsequently assembled at Poissy. From an early 
period the Gallican church has claimed a certain pene 
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of the papacy, so far as the appointment of its bishops and 
other dignitaries, The utter submission preached by the Jesuits, 
the sworn advocates of Rome on all points, excited the repug- 
nance of the clergy. But the wily order, finding that it had 
gone too far, compromised the matter, gave up a few of the 
more glaring innovations, and, finally, by its dexterity, its in- 
fluence with the court, and the indolence or prejudice of a few 
of the leading ecclesiastics, made good its ground, and took pos- 
session of the monarch, to whom it appointed the confessor; and 
of the people, whose education it gradually had contrived to draw 
into its own unhallowed and treacherous hands. 

Yet a more formidable opposition continued to exist. The cele- 
brated sect of the Jansenists, equally learned and equally supersti- 
tious, yet adverse to the temporal power of the pope, resisted the 
Jesuits with weapons not unlike theirown. If the Jesuits dreamed 
dreams and saw visions, the Jansenists claimed equal influence 
with the world of shadows ; if the Jesuits appealed to the popular 
passions by popular extravagance, the Jansenists were seen sum- 
moning the rabble to listen to their legend, or to be maddened 
and blinded by their fierce and fantastic denunciations. If the 
Jesuits wrought pretended miracles, the Jansenists made France 
ring with stories of reprobates suddenly sy with cures 
worked by the dead, and with the half frantic, half impure cere- 
monies of the convulsionnaires. 

Still the Jesuits were destined to be masters; and, after a 
long struggle, they crushed the Jansenists by the hand of power. 
Banishment and confiscation publicly extinguished their ad- 
versaries, and Jansenism, though never privately undone in 
France, and even at this moment retaining a fast hold among the 
learned professions, and, among the whole of the intelligent 
classes, was seen to struggle no more. 

Jesuitism was now paramount, It had the ear of the monarch, 
whom it stimulated to all the impolicy, fury, and crime of reli- 
gious persecution. It had its emissaries in every popish and 
protestant kingdom of Europe; in the latter, rousing the people 
to direct rebellion, and keeping the remnant of the papal priest- 
hood in the active exercise of treason ; and in the former, rapidly 
absorbing all the sources of influence, filling office with its crea- 
tures, and evidently preparing their bigoted and duped sove- 
reigns for the victims of some general and sweeping convulsion. 

This gigantic conspiracy against the crowns and constitu- 
tions of Europe, still obscure, from the sudden fall of the con- 
spirators, but whose success would probably have left but one 
throne, and that throne the papal, could not be carried on without 
a large extent of confidence. Conducted with whatever precau- 
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tion, it must have been next to impossible altogether to escape 
detection, and proofs were rapidly accumulated that no dexterity 
of jesuitism could evade. Popular disturbances, suddenly ex- 
cited, the enormous opulence of the order, their extensive and 
secret correspondence, their universal espionage, their influence 
among the troops by clubs, and above all, the actual assassina- 
tion, or attempts to assassinate some of the more reluctant kings, 
compelled statesmen to turn their eyes upon this tremendous 
association. They now began to feel the power of that insidious 
and intricate influence, which they had blindly suffered to — 
throughout all society. At every step they trod on some Jesuit 
snare that turned and entangled them; the ground was hollow 
under their feet; they were assailed by a hostility invisible, 
unmeasured, and ruinous; they found their councils betrayed 
and nullified; they found themselves enclosed in the toils of 
jesuitism on every side. The man who sat with them in council 
was a Jesuit ; the man who copied their despatch was a Jesuit ; the 
man who carried it was a Jesuit ; the man to whom its execution 
was intrusted, was a Jesuit. Failure and disgrace were the in- 
evitable fruits of all their efforts to restrain this great mysterious 
tyranny, which, after perverting and poisoning the minds of courts 
and churchmen, of army and people, had but another step to 
take, and mount the universal throne. 

It was impossible that this discovery should have been passed 
over by men whose lives were threatened by the progress of the 
Jesuits. A conviction, almost simultaneous, arose in all the 
European courts, that a society so malignant, and combining 
such elements of public ruin, must be put down. From the year 
1550, in which they had been publicly established in France, until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, they had been the lords 

aramount of religious, and in a great degree, of civil opinion. 
he persecutions of the protestants, the attempts on the lives of 
monarchs, and the general oppressions and restraints of the public 
mind, had been the work of their influence. Yet it is singular that 
they were counter-worked by themselves. A concealed, yet 
deeply influential result of their doctrines had been for some time 
making rapid way in France. With the extinction of the protes- 
tant faith, and the banishment of the protestant church and 
people by the guilty revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, 
the Bible had been comparatively abolished in France, chris- 
tianity had passed away with it, and the morals and superstitions 
of popery were all that remained in its room. The reign of 
Louis XIV. had been wasteful and licentious ; but those of the 
Regent Orleans and Louis XV., which followed the expulsion 
of protestantism, were unequivocally the most wasteful and 
profligate 
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profligate of French history. France always holding an extensive 
influence over Europe, by her physical force, and during the 
reign of Louis XIV. increasing that impression by her eminence 
in the arts, and literature, by the fame of her national drama, and 
by the tasteful splendour of her royal establishments, suddenly 
added, to those honourable distinctions, the fatal ones of supreme 
religious blindness, and boundless national libertinism; the fiercest 
violences of sullen and merciless bigotry, and the most dissolute 
abandonment of all moral rule. The growth of those strongly 
contrasted, yet perfectly compatible, offences, produced a third, 
the natural consequence of both, infidelity. A crowd of men of 
talent, disgusted with the form in which religion met their eyes, 
and scarcely conscious that another form existed, openly revolted 
against the legends, the miracles, the tyranny, and the ignorance, 
which they pronounced to be the bulwark of the priesthood. 
The efforts of the Gallican church to put down those men by force 
failed ; the age of the scaffold and the dungeon had past away 
from the priesthood, to be yet terribly revived by the populace. 
The arts of the Jesuits were alternately copied and exposed. 
The ridicule thrown upon all things belonging to the Papacy fell 
with double weight upon its Jesuit advocates, and deprived them 
of popular support; the fears of the court and ministry made the 
name of Jesuit equivalent to that of conspirator ; whilst the nobles 
were neutral, or adherents to the infidel and ministerial party with 
whom they lived. Thus the order of Loyola was cast upon its 
own resources, But as secrecy had been essential to its pro- 
gress, publicity must be its ruin; and the struggle on both hands 
turned upon the concealment or the developement of the actual 
doctrines of the order. 

It is remarkable that it had arisen into power during a period 
singularly destitute of royal ability. All the sovereigns who had 
distinguished themselves at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, Charles, Francis, &c. &c., had gone from the great 
stage, before the establishment of the Jesuits in France. The 
vigorous spirit of Henry IV. was absorbed in war, and the still 
loftier mind of our Elizabeth found jesuitism already in its supre- 
— and warring against her with a black and malignant fury, 
to which all the hazards of open war were a dream. 

But, about the middle of the eighteenth century, a striking, 
though noiseless, revolution had taken place in the leading courts 
of Europe. The king had, almost without exception, merged in 
the minister. The character, activity, or opinions of the mo- 
narch ceased to be the object of interest to the European poli- 
tician. For all the purposes of power, of foreign influence, and 
of national energy, the minister was the monarch. The Walpole, 
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or Chatham of England, the Kaunitz of Vienna, the Aranda of 
Madrid, the Pombal of Lisbon, the Choiseul of Paris, almost to- 
tally eclipsed from the eyes of the contemporary age, as they do 
from those of history, the easy sitters on the throne. 

With such men for antagonists, jesuitism found itself in sud- 
den peril, Its old enemies recovered strength at the prospect of 
its discomfiture, and the Parliament of Paris, early hostile, and 
never thoroughly reconciled, took the lead in its overthrow in 
France. The first step of this body, still important in the French 
legislature, was to draw up a list of the Jesuit opinions, ex- 
tracted from their authentic publications, a grand bill of indict- 
ment against the order, a national accusation taken out of its 
own profane and profligate lips. This list was published under 
the sanction of the parliament, by an Arrét of the year 1762. It 
appeared in a volume, entitled ‘ Extracts from the dangerous 
and pernicious assertions of every kind, which the pretended 
Jesuits have at all times perseveringly sustained, taught, and pub- 
lished in their Books, with the approbation of their Superiors and 
Generals; verified and collated by the Commissioners of Parlia- 
ment, in execution of the Arrét of Court of 31st August, 1761, and 
the Arrét of the 3d of September following, relative to the Books, 
Theses, and Compilations, dictated and published by the said pre- 
tended Jesuits; and other authentic Acts deposited with the Court.’ 

The impulse of such an exposure must have powerfully in- 
creased the public hostility ; and the Jesuits applied themselves 
to enfeeble it, by exclaiming against the injustice of condemning 
the whole body for the extravagances of a few; of judging the 
living by the ‘dead, and of presuming the actual evil of their 
opinions, from documents long past away, never extensively cir- 
culated, and now buried in the dust of libraries. But the answer 
was immediate and irresistible. The works of the Jesuit doctors 
were not like those of a loose literary body, in which every man 
might form and publish his own opinion. No writing of any 
Jesuit could see the light, but by the authorisation of the ge- 
neral or provincial, and for this an examination by a commit- 
tee of its doctors was necessary. The ‘ Extracts’ were pub- 
licly matter of lecturing and teaching in their schools. The 
union of the order was so avowedly systematic, that what was 
done by one was habitually acknowledged by all; and, to put 
all contradiction aside, the works quoted were the notorious 
subject of praise in all the catalogues and annals of jesuitism. 
The distinction made in the arrét by the word pretended, seems 
to have been merely a matter of decorum, a thin presumption 
that the culprit order which it arraigned must have sinned 
against the original rule of so unquestioned a saint as Loyola. 4 
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We have room but for a glance at this code. The leading 
doctrine of the Jesuit morality was called Probabilism,—an ex- 
traordinary adaptation of all principle to the convenience of the 
party and the time. Probabilism is defined to be that doctrine 
by which, in the conflict of two opinions, one of which is the 
more probable and suitable to the moral law, and the other is 
the more favourable to personal desires and purposes, the doubter 
is held justifiable in adopting the more convenient side. 

A doctrine so monstrous, and opening so vast a channel for all 
kinds of iniquity, might be considered a prima facie moral impos- 
sibility. Its establishment would saleable break down at once all 
the barriers of the moral world, make law, religion, and the ge- 
neral conventional honesty of mankind, a burlesque, and leave 
all things at the mercy of a prejudiced understanding or a cor- 
rupted conscience. Yet the grossness of a doctrine does not 
always imply its exclusion from either the theory or practice 
of a criminal age. We have Machiavel’s Prince openly advo- 
cating the use of the most repulsive treachery, and we have 
his theory authoritatively exemplified in the contemporary habits 
of his country. We have even in later periods, in the history of 
France within the last thirty years, the public and avowed theory 
of infidelity and regicide, reduced to practice by a nation and a 
legislature. 

Thus the heinousness of the charge against jesuitism is no 
evidence against its truth ; and there is tremendous proof that, 
whatever might be the guilt of the principle, it was sustained by 
the guilt of the practice. 

Of all the doctrines of the order, there was not one which re- 
ceived a more constant sanction of its leading authorities, than 
this monstrous perversion of common sense and common prin- 
ciple. Of this we must quote but one or two examples. 


‘A man who has scruples on a particular matter, is safe, if he, in 
defiance of his scruples, take a probable side; though he may think 
that the contrary side is the more probable ; and in confession, the con- 
fessor ought to adopt the opinion of the penitent in the matter in 
question, although contrary to his own, inasmuch as the penitent is 
excused before God!’ (Henriquez, Summa Theol. Mor.) 

* In the case of a matter before a judge, where both sides are equally 
probable, the judge may lawfully decide in favour of his private 
friend. He may, moreover, decide first on one side, and then revoke 
his opinion, with the object of serving his friend, provided it be done 
without incurring scandal! !’ (De Valence, 1609, t. iii.) 

* Men are never so little exposed to the violation of a law, as when 
they think that the law is not binding on them. For he whom the 
law obviously binds, is only exposed the more to offend it. It is 
plain that the individual so bound may commit offence against the 
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law; while it is equally plain that he whom the law does not bind 
cannot sin against it. By this argument, it is clear that he who fol- 
lows the less strict and less probable opinion, is the least in danger of 
sinning.’ (Casnedi. Jugement Theolog.) 


Another of their remarkable doctrines was that of ‘ Philoso- 
phic sin,’ namely, that— 

* The most criminal action cannot offend the Deity, nor be obnoxious 
to Divine Justice, provided the perpetrator is either unacquainted with 
the existence of the Deity; or does not think of him at the moment, 
or does not conceive that he is offending him.’ 

A doctrine, which would make vice and virtue depend altogether 
on personal ignorance, only offers a premium for the utter forget- 
fulness of every principle of society. 

On simony, they held that— 

* It is no simony to repay what another without our knowledge, or 
against our will, had paid, or promised for our obtaining holy orders 
* It is no simony to give to an individual any thing by which he is so 
far made your friend, as to procure you a benefice. Nor, if the benefice 
is to be obtained on condition of our paying a debt, which is not reco- 
verable by law.’ 

* Cajetan declares that, where an election would be seriously inju- 
rious to the church, it is lawful to give money to prevent that election, 
though not to determine the choice of the individual. Thus, if the 
Cardinals had determined to elect a Pope, who was likely to do great 
mischief to the papacy, it would be lawful to give money to prevent 
his election. Soto goes still further, and holds that it would be law- 
ful to give money for the election of a Pope, if there were but one per- 
son who could safely be raised to the throne, among all the competi- 
tors.’ (Instruction des Prétres, 1. v.) 

On robbery and purloining, they held that— 

‘ It is no crime to take in secret that which would have been 
given if we had askedit; and although we may know that its being so 
taken would be contrary to the will of the proprietor, no restitution is 
necessary.’ 


On homicide, they held— 


‘ Ifan individual is stupid enough to believe invincibly that a desire 
to commit homicide is no sin, there is actually no sin in the desire.’ 
(Platelius, plan dun Cours.) 

By such doctrines, the whole moral principle is palpably 
defied ; and their practice, introduced on any large scale, would 
be sufficient to embroil all the relations of life. But the Jesuit 
doctrines touching the right of public vengeance on kings or 
governors are still more formidable, for the facility of their prac- 
tice, from the public ruin which they must produce, and from the 
actual application of the Jesuit dagger. 

* The revolt of a cleric against a king is not high treason. Because 
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a cleric is not the subject of a king.’ (Obviously from his having a 
superior sovereign in the Pope.) (Emmanuel Sa, Aphorismes des 
Confess.) 

* The whole school of theologians and ecclesiastical lawyers con- 
clude, and the matter is not only certain, but one of faith, that every 
prince of Christendom, from the time of his having rejected the Ca- 
tholic faith, and of his attempting to withdraw others from it, forfeits 
thenceforth all power and dignity, by the divine and human law, and 
this even before any sentence pronounced by the sovereign pastor and 
judge. And all his subjects are absolved from their oath of fidelity to 
him ; and they may, and should, if they have the power, drive such a 
prince from every christian state, as an apostate, a heretic, a deserter 
of Jesus Christ, and a declared enemy of their commonwealth,’ (Phi- 
lopater, Réponse a U Edit d’ Elisabeth, reine d’ Angleterre, 1593.) 


These doctrines obviously encourage every man to be a con- 
spirator, by making the difference of religious opinion a ground 
of regicide. It is obvious, that every enthusiast might thus ima- 
gine himself entitled to commit murder on the less enthusiastic ; 
and that every rebel recruiting for fellow-traitors, would have no- 
thing more to do than to charge the sovereign with heresy. 

Bellarmin, the great name among their doctors, a cardinal, and 
holding almost the highest rank of the popish divines, openly 
asserts the right of the sons of the papacy to overthrow and de- 
stroy obnoxious monarchs. 


‘The spiritual power, if it shall discover that the temporal is an ob- 
stacle to the spiritual end, may, and should, repress it by all sorts of 
means and expedients that it may find necessary. The spiritual power 
may change kingdoms, and take them from one to give them to 
another, in its capacity of spiritual sovereign, if that be necessary for 
the salvation of souls.’ (1596. Controverses, |. v. c. 6. Du Pontife 
Romain.) He proceeds, ‘ Christians cannot be suffered to tolerate an 
infidel or heretic king ; if that king attempt to draw his subjects into 
heresy or infidelity. Yet it belongs to the sovereign pontiff, who is 
charged with the care of religion, to judge if the king does or does not 
draw his people intothe heresy. It thus rests with the sovereign pon- 
tiff to decide on the deposition of the king. 

‘ If the Christians of old did not depose Nero, Dioclesian, Julian 
the Apostate, and Valens the Arian, it was because they had not suffi- 
cient power,’ (Ibid. c. 7.) 

This libel on primitive christianity could be endured only in a 
country where the Bible was prohibited to the people. There 
are few christian doctrines more expressly detailed by the apostles, 
than obedience to the powers that be, and that obedience for con- 
science’ sake. 

Jesuitism is now becoming paramount once more, Its ex- 
tinction in 1772 by the pope, at the unanimous desire ms the 
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kings of the popish countries, broke up the establishment, but 
its evil spirit subsisted, and the first act of the papacy, on the re- 
storation in L815, was to refix this criminal order in the full con- 
fidence of Rome, and to make all efforts for its public reinstate- 
ment in the European states. The Jesuits were declared, by the 
pontiff, to be the ‘ vigorous rowers who were necessary to the 
labouring ship of the church ;’ and they have spread and prospered 
accordingly. In France they are declared, in a multitude of 
publications, to carry every thing before them, and to be laying 
down the corner-stone for a general spiritual domination over the 
literature, the laws, and the religion of the nation. 

Yet, by some curious documents which have appeared in 
France, it is plain that the triumph of jesuitism has not been 
followed by any extraordinary influx of public purity, nay, that 
infidel publications have absolutely deluged the country. From 
1817 to 1824, both inclusive, there have been printed in France : 

Of Voltaire’s entire works, 31,600 sets, amounting to 1,598,000 
volumes. 

Of Rousseau’s entire works, 24,500 sets, amounting to 


480,000 volumes. 

Of the detached works of Voltaire and Rousseau, 35,500 sets, 
amounting to 81,000 volumes. 

Of the works of the other chief infidel writers of France, 
Diderot, Condorcet, &c., 108,700 sets, amounting to 207,900 
volumes. 

Of the licentious works of Pigault le Brun, 32,000 sets, 
amounting to 128,000 volumes. 

Of the profligate appetite which could have gorged upwards of 
two millions of the volumes of the two chief corruptors of the 
human mind in modern times, we are not to lower our concep- 
tion by the rapid spread of popular publications in England, 
We are the most reading country in the world; and we have long 
adopted all the facilities for the extension of popular works. 
There are probably more than two thousand reading institu- 
tions; the regular circulating libraries are supposed to be twice 
as many more ; the private reading-clubs, the village and family 
subscriptions, &c. &c., absorb a vast number of works. By 
this means the whole country is a purchaser; but France, 
though the people are generally able to read, is not a reading 
country, and an immense majority of its population never read any 
thing beyond a breviary or a ballad. The actual reading popu- 
lation scarcely extends beyond the larger towns, and those form 
no proportion to the villages, and general non-reading multitude. 
Thus the volumes of the corrupt writers must be limited nearly 
to the towns; and is it easy to conceive how deeply and — 
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rately their population must be saturated with dangerous ai ’ 
infidel principles, when of the works of scarcely more than half < 
dozen notorious enemies of morals and re ligion, they have diges- 
tion for nearly two millions and a half of volumes? It is to be 
further observed, that those sets of Voltaire, Rousseau, &c., are, 
for the most part, not series treating on a continued subject, but 
separate treatises upon all the subjects that can unhinge the 
human mind; that, in fact, the man who makes the ill-omened 
purchase, as of Voltaire’s works, buys a library of vice, a kind of 
circle of the sciences of turpitude, a fatal compendium of all that 
is gross in morals, insubordinate in society, false to personal 
honour, and bitter, dissolute and libellous, touching the great 
concerns of religion, Those are the fruits which have sprung up 
in the face of the immaculate and preponderating system of 
jesuitism, during the last ten years. If jesuitism have not been 
the actual planter and ‘ay eet of this formidable produce, 
who can deny that it has been found altogether inadequate to its 
restraint? We know that, on principle, jesuitism is inadequate to 
that restraint ; and we farther know, that in every country where 
it has spread its guilty energy, vice has flourished in private life, 
and political troubles have taught kings the infinite hazard of 
nurturing an association, mysterious in its nature, holding a 
perpetual correspondence with a foreign court, acknowledging a 
superior allegiance to that foreign court, and bound by the most 
fearful vows to sacrifice life and country to Rome. 

But let France look upon this evil as she will; let her warm 
in her bosom, scarcely healed from the civil sword, the living and 
restless agents of national disturbance, and reap the result, The 
danger exists among ourselves; in that giddy negligence by which 
we have admitted public establishments of jesuitism amongst us ; 
in that rash contempt of all experience, in which we suffer the 
sworn enemies of our protestant constitution to fix an interest in 
the bosom of the British soil; and in the deeper crime of that 
ingratitude and almost iaeult to Providence by which we allow a 
nest of idolaters to vitiate our peasantry, with their corruptions of 
christianity, to bend English knees and hearts in unjustifiable 
and unhallowed homage ‘before relics and i images, to darken the 
understanding of the young by the conc ealment or false glosses 
of Scripture, to cheer the declining frauds of Rome by the evi- 
dence that they can still prevail over any portion of the English 
mind ; to keep up religious blindness and bitterness in the empire, 
and, as we fully believe, to repel the willing bounty of Providence 
from this great country, by the permanent national! guilt of suf- 
fering the Pesest portion of popery to pollute the borders of the 
chosen realm of protestantism. 


Arr. 
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Art. Ill.—Monumenta Germaniae Historica, inde ah Anno 
Christi quingentesimo usque ad Annum millesimum et quin- 
gentesimum, Auspiciis Societatis aperiendis fontibus Rerum 
Germanicarum Medii ALvi, Edidit G.H. Pertz Seren. Britt. 
et Hanov. Regis tabularius. Scriptorum Tom. 1. Hanover. 
Hahn. 


A FTER the overthrow of Buonaparte, the Germans debated 
on the propriety of a national monument on the field of 
Leipsig ; but in spite of their protracted discussions, wherein a 
multitude of gigantic and fantastical plans were proposed, the 
lukewarmness usual on such occasions succeeded; the vigour 
necessary for the measure was lost ;—circumstances occurred 
to damp the enthusiasm of the people, for some German govern- 
ments would not even allow the further commemoration of the 
glorious battle,—and the Anniversary was most ungenerously 
blotted out from the calendar of their festivals. But a monu- 
ment of a different but equally glorious nature has been since 
begun: the credit of which is due to a most accomplished and 
enlightened individual, the Prussian Minister Stein. This noble- 
man displayed so bold and patriotic a spirit during the French 
domination in Germany, that he became, personally, most ob- 
noxious to Buonaparte. After the attainment of the primary 
object of his spirited efforts, the re-establishment of national 
independence, he conceived the plan of a new edition of the 
Annals and Chronicles of his country. Frequently, in his perusal 
of German Histories, he had been struck with the defects of all 
former editions, many of which had been made without sufficient 
critical examination of the MSS., and, very frequently, a copy had 
been selected for publication, when an original was in existence ; 
neither had the comparative authenticity of the copies themselves 
been duly investigated, nor had the editors taken due trouble to 
detect interpolations, and to restore the original text. Inde- 
pendently of all this, very many Chronicles remained yet unpub- 
lished, and Minister Stein even entertained hopes that a more 
minute examination of the contents of various libraries in Ger- 
many, and other parts of Europe, would lead to the discovery of 
vther important annals, hitherto unpublished and unknown. 
Several of the printed Chronicles, moreover, were difficult to 
procure, and thus the necessity for a new edition became ob- 
vious, which should combine all that Reuber, Leibnitz, Ekhardt, 
Meibom, Lindenbrogius, Struvius, Pistorius, Freherus, Goldast, 
&c., had already published, which collection, together with the 
inedita, would form a rich treasure for the encouragement of 
historical pursuits. 
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The execution of a plan so nobly conceived, was evidently 
beyond the powers of any single individual. The expenses of 
the undertaking were, indeed, of serious consideration, but this 
point was exceeded by the difficulty of finding adequate assist- 
ants. The recluses of wealthy convents, devoid of worldly cares, 
(although, considering their extensive resources, it is a matter 
of surprise that they achieved so little,) possessed undeniable 
advantages for the furtherance of extensive literary undertakings. 
Their united efforts could accomplish objects infinitely beyond 
the single and isolated performances of even the most learned of 
men, though endued with indefatigable zeal, and possessed of un- 
bounded liberality. ‘The numerous fruits of monastic diligence 
are, indeed, too well known and appreciated to need comment. 

To turn, however, to the work in question ; the Minister Stein 
brought together a society, whose subscriptions might defray the 
enormous expenses of the undertaking, and an effective body of 
collaborateurs, among whom may be seen some of the most illus- 
trious names of Germany. The aspect of the times happily was 
favourable. The love of the people for the history of their mid- 
dle ages had become excessive,—their hearts were yet thrilling 
under the impulse of that enthusiasm kindled by the French 
wars,—they looked into the pages of their early historians for 
examples of noble daring, and chivalrous exploits gloriously 
achieved,—and the names of their knightly forefathers were 
raked up from the dusty and neglected pages of the old 
chronicles, and with religious care enshrined anew within their 
hearts. This led to a study of their ancient poetry,—the epic 
numbers of the Nibelungen, written in the twelfth century, were 
commented upon by those philologists who were desirous of 
retrieving the knowledge of the ancient language and manners 
of their country. Then followed the various pursuits of anti- 
quities, ancient jurisprudence, architecture, and painting*. 
These various studies most essentially promoted the cultivation 
of general history, but yet a cause infinitely more cogent was 
produced, and engrossed public attention, rendering an ac- 
quaintance with even the minute details of history absolutely 
indispensable. 

The whirlwind of the Revolution, and the calamitous circum- 
stances under which Germany had been afflicted, had so shaken 
and destroyed its political organization, that a constitutional 
adjustment became imperatively necessary. The system of the 
Holy Roman empire was extinct; the wishes, however, for 
its revival were universal. But all hopes were disappointed, 





* Societies were even formed for depurating the language of the French and foreign 
words which, of late years, had become intermingled with the genuine dialects, 
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and the Diet at Frankfort, the return for frustrated expecta- 
tions, was, in the words of our great poet, but ‘ darkness 
visible” From general views, the eyes of the people were 
turned to more particular interests. Promises had been given 
to various states, in regard to constitutional changes more 
suitable to the increased intelligence of the subjects, and the 
altered condition of the times. But these again were indefinite : 
too much had been expected, and too little intended ; and 
the dilatoriness of governments had a ready apology in the 
dissensions of parties, the amazing disparity of their views, 
and the intemperate zeal with which they severally pursued 
their rash and ill-digested measures. Amongst these, two 
sects were more particularly conspicuous. ‘The first held in 
derision the experience of their forefathers, and ancestorial 
wisdom thus fell into a term of mockery and scorn. The de- 
velopement of intellect, during the last half century, had been 
great indeed ; but in their view it was conceived to be so won- 
derful, that the preceding period appeared but as the casual 
gleam in a cloudy night, to the full effulgence of the mid-day 
sun. All before, in the estimation of this class of innovators, 
seemed to be but ignorance, superstition, barbarity—a rude, 
indigested, and chaotic mass, ere the birth of their own new 
race of giants, who sprung into existence in the fulness and 
arrogant exultation of pre-eminent power. This party, hap- 
pily, were of scanty numbers; but another, equally dangerous 
and more numerous, arose into notice, by the maintainance 
of opinions altogether different to the last. These, in the 
roundest and loftiest phraseology, applauded the institutions of 
antiquity,—their bosoms glowed with admiration at the lady- 
love and knightly-troth, and the jousts, the tournaments, and 
feasts of romantic chivalry. But while labouring under a dread 
of modern examples, the wishes of this party were confined, 
after all, to a comparatively late period of the middle ages, but 
well signalized for most dreadful acts of violence and blood, 
when the race of the Hohenstauffen princes had become extinct, 
and a turbulent aristocracy had acquired territorial sway at the 
expense of kingly power and popular liberty. It was forgotten, 
that time was when the greater portion of the people were neither 
cowering serfs, nor passive vassals, but substantial freeholders 
inv ested. with rights, and possessed ‘of property. This was the 
situation of Germany, and these, among many others, the dis- 
cordant opinions advocated by the people, who severally made 

appeals to the truth of historical documents. 
This was an excellent opportunity for the purposes of the 
minister Stein, A society was formed, and the above nobleman 
unanimously 
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unanimously elected President over the Committee of Central 
Direction. The capital for the undertaking was made up by 
voluntary contributions ; and among the principal supporters 
were to be reckoned Niebuhr (who as Prussian resident at Rome 
was highly serviceable to Dr. Pertz during his researches in the 
Vatican library), and Count Spiegel, Archbishop of Cologne, an 
enlightened prelate, whose character does honour to the Catholic 
clergy of Germany. 

The inauguration of the Society took place in January 1819, 
and the Central Direction applied for support to the Diet at 
Frankfort. We know not a more laudable act of this body 
than the ready assistance afforded to this literary society. But 
instead of prporting. the undertaking (while several of the petty 
princes and free towns paid considerable annual subscriptions 
towards its purpose,) the first power of Germany refused her 
countenance. On the subscription of the first volume, the King 
of England took twenty-four copies ; the King of Prussia tw elve; 
the free town of Hamburgh six; and the Emperor of AusTRia 
bought only one copy, on common paper. ‘This reminds us of 
another circumstance. When the King, Frederick, visited Rome, 
he bought largely of every Prussian artist- student in that city; 
but the Emperor Francis, on a similar occasion, refused to ex- 
vend the slightest trifle. The truth is, that while Austria does 
little or nothing for the intellectual amelioration of her people, 
the efforts of Prussia are unremitted. Let us not, however, 
forget one circumstance—that the minister Stein’s own donation 
exceeds in amount the aggregate of the sums subscribed by the 
powers and princ es of Germany. 

The ‘Archive’ of the Society was first edited by Diimge and 
Biichler; the fifth and last volume was publishe ‘d by Dr. Pertz ; 
and the earlie ‘st correspondents of the great work were Eichhorn 
and Heeren, of Géttingen, Mannert the geographer, (whose his- 
torical works, though unknown in this country, have great 
reputation in Germany,) and Savigny of Berlin, the learned 
author of the ‘ History of Roman Law in the Middle Ages.’ 
The person selected, however, for the principal editor was Dr. 
Pertz, who having finished his studies at Géttingen, had attracted 
attention by his treatise on the Merovingian Mayors of the Palace. 
The libraries of Vienna, Paris, and the Vatica in, Were supposed 
to contain the greatest number of Codd. MSS.; and Dr. Pertz 
bent his course to the first-named capital, and afterwards traversed 
Austria, Styria, and Hung gary, and was very successful in his 
investigations, particularly in the conventual libraries. The 
President Stein, and, subsequently, Dr, Pertz, then searched the 
libraries of the Vatican, and the Barberini, Chigi, and other 
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palaces, as well as convents, more particularly those of Monte 
Cassino, and thence proceeded to Naples und Sicily. ‘This inde- 
fatigable gentleman declares the Vatican library to ‘be the richest 
of its kind in Europe, and having here collected a mass of infor- 
mation through the influence and assistance of the Cardinal 
Consalvi, the editor returned to Germany by the way of Florence, 
Modena, Milan, Turin, Berne, and St. Gallen; in all w hich 
places his researches were eminently successful. 

Had the Society determined to compress into one work the 
multitudinous labours of preceding collectors, the task would 
have been of comparative facility. ‘The editor, in that case, 
would not have been required to examine critically the relative 

value of the several Codices; for instance, whether the Codex 
of one chronicle were the original or a copy; and if a copy, 
whether an early or a late one, a good transcript or a bad one, 
genuine or interpolated, altered, or defaced. But then deterio- 
rated Codices would have, doubtless, found place in the collec- 
tion; and the edition might have been as conspicuous for ill 
arrangement as the ponderous volumes of Bouquet and Rymer’s 
Foedera. It ought to be remembered that works of this descrip- 
tion should be for practical purposes, and easy of access, and 
not huge monuments of ostentation, built up, like the Pyramids, 
for the mere admiration of posterity. 

The progress of philology, at this period, in Germany, facili- 
tated the course of the editor of the Monumenta; for the plan 
pursued with the classics ensured a comparative degree of per- 
fection. With them, the original or most ancient Codex is 
printed; and all those of subsequent dates are used as subsi- 
diaries. ‘This plan, though obvious and simple, yet requires 
great judgment and perseverance; for the comparative ages of 
the Codices must be ascertained, they must be classed, divided 
into families, and their genealogies duly made out, so that their 
relationship to the common pi arent m: y be accurately defined, 
and their authenticity exactly ascertained. The importance of 
these measures will be readily acknowledged ; but the following 
example places the matter in a clearer light : — 

Petrus de Vinea was the secretary ofthe E smperor Frederick II. 
of the Hohenstauffen line, who is distinguished i in the annals of 
Germany for his bold resistance to Pope Innocent IV. The strug- 
gle which he maintained for his imperial rights, and his unyie Id- 
ing spirit and courage, shed a lustre on his reign, and render his 
correspondence with the Pope and the clergy of his empire of 
essential consequence. There now exist three printed editions 
of these letters, and about as many Codices were known before 
the Society commenced its operations, Since then, however, 
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Pertz alone has collated thirty-two Codices of Petrus de Vinea, 
in addition to ten or twelve which have been discovered at 
Paris, and four or five which are extant in England, although of 
little importance. But these researches have furnished a number 
of unpublished letters of great consequence. 

The contemporaries of Frederick II., admiring his rigorous 
and eloquent style, took his letters as models for imitation. 
Thus additional ‘letters very early found their way into the pe 
lection ; letters, indeed, from emperors who had preceded o 
succeeded Frederick, besides a variety of official formule were 
introduced, to serve as guides to men in high employments. 
These letters were so esteemed that they were translated into 
Italian, and are to be numbered among the earlier specimens of 
the Italian language. In the most ancient Codices these letters 
were put together without any particular arrangement; after- 
wards they were divided into books, and, as Petrus de Vinea 
was known to have served Frederick in the capacity of secretary, 
the whole collection was superscribed with his name, as actually 
the greater number of these letters had been written by him at 
the request of the emperor. 

The labours of Dr. Pertz will enable him to restore the whole 
original correspondence of the Emperor Frederick and his secre- 
tary, and thus the first perfect edition will be given to the public. 
They will form the Regesta Imperatoris, similar to the Regesta 
of the Popes Honorius LI. or Gregory IX. extant in the Vati- 
can. The latter, containing about 24,000 letters, have furnished 
the Editor with 1800 unpublished letters, referring to the trans- 
actions in Germany. 

The Monumenta will appear in five sections. 

Secr. 1. Scriptores; or histories, chronicles, annals, and 
biographies. 

II. Leges; civil and ecclesiastical, general and particular 
laws. 

Il. Diplomata; records. 

IV. Epistolae ; letters. 

V. Antiquitates ; inscriptions, necrologia, specimens of an- 
cient German poems, &c. &c. 

The geographical boundaries of Germany with reference to 
the Monumenta are thus drawn. Although the Burgundians, 
Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Visigoths, the Francs, Saxons, and 
Longobards are of German descent, yet the Monumenta will 
exclude their annals from the moment when their connexion 
with the mother country is broken. The ‘origines’ of these 
nations belong to the history of Germany ; but it is unneces- 
sary to include, for instance, ‘the annals of the Saxons till the 
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year 1066, or of the Visigoths till the year 711. But the 
history of the Franks, and that of Germany, is interwoven until 
the year 843. When the German empire began to extend itself 
over Italy, Sicily, Burgundy, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, the 
chronicles of these countries, as far as they relate to this ex- 
tension, must form a part of the Monumenta. The histories of 
the Slavonian nations become ingredients of German history, as 
soon as they are incorporated by conquest or treaties with the 
German empire, as Mecklenburgh, Bohemia, Pomerania, Lu- 
satia, Misnia, Silesia, Livonia, ‘Transylvania, Alsatia, Lorraine, 
the Netherlands, the Teutonic Order in Prussia, and the German 
part of Sw itverland. Thus this work becomes one of universal 
interest, because Germany, situated in the centre of Europe, 
has also been the centre of European politics during the whole 
time of the middle ages. 

We beg to give a short analysis of the first volume. It opens 
with the ‘ Annales Germanorum Antiquissimi.’ Here is histo- 
riography in its cradle, the annalistic method of marking events 
in one or two lines. When the Germans were first converted 
to Christianity, the priests were obliged to tell them whenever 

any particular day was to be celebrated as a festival. But the 

greater number of those priests would not have known their 
precise time, whenever astronomical calculations were requisite. 
Chronological tables were therefore kept in all convents, and 
sent to every newchurch. The cycles of nineteen years filled 
one or both pages of the parchment, and sufficient margin and 
space was left by each year to make any annotatory record of 
facts. This annalistic method was used about the end of the 
seventh century; and there is reason to believe that it origi- 
nated with the Franks. The Easter tables were chiefly those 
of Dionsyus and Beda. 

The Contents of the first volume follow in this order :— 
Belgian Annals. 1. Annales S. Amandi. 2. Annales Tiliani, 
a the year 708—740. No. 2 is almost copied from No. 1. 

Annales Laubacenses, discovered _by Dr. P. at Monza, coin- 
ciding again with No, | till the year 771. 4. Annales Pet taviani, 
coinciding with Belgic and ‘Rhenish Annals till 771, but 
original from 771—800. Upper Rhenish Annals, 5. Annales 
Laureshamenses: these and the following three Annals were 
written in the Convent of Murbach ; the Annal. Laur. were con- 
tinued from 768 by the monks of Laureacum. 6. Annales 
Alamannici, for a period of two hundred years, wis n in the 
Convents of Murbach, Reichenau, and St, Gallen, two classes 
of Codices, the one of Monza found by Dr. P. Annales 
Guelferbytani, coinciding with the Annal, Alam, till 7 790, and 
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continued by different authors till 823, 8, Annales Nazariani, the 
original found by Dr. P. in the Vatican with important emenda- 
tions on the edit. of Freherus. 9. Ann. Sangallenses Baluzii, 
coinciding with Ann. S. Amand. 691—764, and original from 
768—814. 10. Annales Sangallenses breves annorum 708— 
815; they sprung from the Murbach Annals. 11. Annales 
Weingartenses, the original at Stuttgart; they sprung from the 
Ann, Alam. 12. Annales Augienses, sprung from the Ann. 
Alam., with a few editions from 860—954, coinciding sometimes 
with Ann. Weingartenses, and Sangallenses, otherwise original ; 
from them sprung the Continuator Reginonis and Hermanus 
Contractus. 13. Annales breviss. Cod. Sangall. Ann. 768—899. 
14, Annales breviss. Cod. Sangall. Ann. 814—961, 15. Notae 
historicae codd, bibl, Sangallenses adjectae, from 806—1262, 
16. Annales Sangallenses majores, sprung from 709—910, from 
the Ann, Alam., original from 919—1056, continued by several 
successive writers. Bavarian Annals. 17, 18, Annales Juva- 
venses majores et minores. 19. Annales Salisburgenses, from 
499—1049, unpublished hitherto, and copied from the original 
by P. at Vienna. 20,21, Annales of S. Emerammi Ratispo- 
nensis majores, from 748—823, and minores, 732—1062, 
Franconian Annals, 22. Annales antiqui Fuldenses, unpub- 
lished ; from the original at Vienna. Lower Rhenish Annals, 
23. Annales Colonienses brevissimi, from 814—870. 24. An- 
nales Colonionses, from 776—1028, published for the first time 
complete. 25. Annales Brunvilarenses, ined., from 1000— 
1125, found at Rome. French Annals, 26. Annales S. Colum- 
bae Senonensis, from 708—1218, ined.; from the original in 
the Vatican. ‘The origin of the Guelphs from Burgundia is 
demonstrated by the single word Consobrinus, found in these 
Annals, King Rodolph 1. of Burgundia is proved to be the 
son of Conrad, who was himself the son of Conrad the elder 
brother of Empress Judith, and Gailo and Garin were the sons 
of Conrad of Paris, who was the son of Rodolph the younger 
brother of Judith. Thus the errors of the Origg. Guelph. are 
corrected. 27. Annales Lugdunenses, from 769—841, imper- 
fectly published by Mabillon. 28. Annales WwW eissemburgenses, 
from 763—846, unpublishe ‘d hitherto; from the original at W olf. 
enbuttel. 29. Annales Laurissenses minores, from 680—817. 
Went originally only till 788, continued at Fulda and Rheims. 
30. Annales Laurissenses. 31. Einhardi (Eginhardi) Annales. 
32. Poeta Saxo. 33. Chronicon Moissiacense. 34. Annales 
Mettenses. As from 768 they become a mere copy of other 
annals, they are published in the Monumenta only up to that 
time. ‘They sprung chiefly from the Chronic. Reginon. after 
this period. The want of critical examination in Boucquet’s 
Script. 
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Script. Rer. Gall. shews itself strikingly in this instance; there 
Regin. Chron. is left out, but Annales Mettenses are printed. 
35. Annales Fuldenses. 36. Petri Bibliothecarii historia Fran- 
corum abbreviata. 37. Annales Bertiniani. 38. Annales Ve- 
dastini. 39. Chronicon de Normannorum Gestis. 40. Regi- 
nonis Chronicon. 41, Continuator Reginon. ‘Trevirenses. 















As a similar work is in progress in England (we allude to the 
new edition of Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’) we trust the conductor will 
proceed in future on the principle laid down by the Editor of 
the ‘ Monum.’ 

One of the most learned contributors to the first volume of 
the Monum. German. Histor. is Von 4rz, Librarian at St. Gallen 
in Switzerland, and before the Swiss revolution a member of 
the celebrated Convent of St. Gallen. His ‘History of St. 
Gallen,’ compiled from original chronicles extant in the abbey, 
is written with the most surprising knowledge of every subject 
referring to the history of the middle ages, and with that en- 
lightened impartiality on ecclesiastical matters, as, from a ci- 
devant member of a convent, could hardly be expected. We 
are glad to know, that Miebuhr has selected Cassiodorus for his 
share in the Monumenta, and that other learned men of the 
highest distinction appear on the list of contributors; so that 
each particular part of German history will devolve on the most 
competent individual ; and that by the management of Dr. Pertz 
the whole will be conducted in an uniform spirit, and with per- 
fect harmony in every particular branch of the work. 

Weare happy to hear that Dr. Pertz has been lately promoted 
to the office of principal librarian at Hanover. The last person 
who held this situation was Leibnitz. The Hanoverian govern- 
ment have thus shown themselves ready and able to reward 
merit. 


























. Art. 1V.—Guipuzcoaco Dantza Gogoangarrien Condaira, &c. 
Historia de los antiguos Bailes Gupuzcoanos, i reglas in- 
structivas para ejecutar los bieni cantarlos en verso. Por 
D.J.1.de Iztueta. Tom. 1. 80v. San Sebastian, 1824. 
(History of the Ancient Guipuzcoan Dances, with the neces- 
sary Direction how to execute them, and to sing their Verses.) 











T is, we think, an event of somewhat rare occurrence to find 

an obscure and illiterate individual undertaking the arduous 
task of restoring the early customs of his country ; and it must 
appear no less singular that he should propose to effect this 
restoration by publishing a history of ancient dances and diver- 
sions, with a minute detail of rules for their performance. Yet 
such 
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such is the case with the author of the work before us. A man 
who, by his own confession, can hardly write his name, or speak 
any other language than his provincial dialect, laments that the 

customs of the rest of Spain have found their way within the 

sacred precincts of his native province. In a style, simple in- 
deed, but full of fire and enthusiasm, he declares his belief, and 
would fain persuade the reader to a like conviction, that the 
Guipuzcoans cannot abandon their ancient customs, which ex- 
clusively prevailed till about thirty years ago, without suffering 
by the change, however specious and commendable the innova- 
tions may appear. 

This zealous advocate belongs to the general class of peasants 
which, distinct from the aristocracy, and composed of labourers, 
artisans, mariners, &c., forms the sinews of the small Basque 
province, governed, in virtue of its particular laws and privileges, 
by a political constitution, which makes its subjects the most 
free and happy people in Spain, ahd perhaps in all Europe. 
Their admirable social existence is supported,—not by a parade 
of strength, nor by the arts of policy, nor by the protection of 
any extraneous power,—but by the popularity of its institutions 
and laws, in the administration of which ali the citizens take 
part indisc riminately; enlivening the performance of their duties 
by singing, dancing, and public entertainments. ‘These diver- 
sions form a constituent part of all meetings, convoked either for 
public or private interests ; and, in the enjoyment of them, all 
mingle with the most perfect and cordial equality. As each 
solemnity or meeting has its particular song, dance, or other 
joyous ceremony, which has always been executed in the same 
manner from time immemorial; and as the couplets, the form 
of the dances, and the ceremonies, allude to some glorious re- 
collection or laudable usage, preservative of personal bravery, 
propriety, and the kindliness of mutual intercourse ; these 
diversions are intimately connected with the popular institu- 
tions and customs, and the preservation of the one is neces- 
sarily combined with that of the other. Thus, then, the author’s 
design, and the means adopted for its execution, are more just 
and rational than might at first view be supposed. 

At his advanced age, Iztueta can boast the advantage of 
having passed all the periods and modes of life which could 
furnish him with a perfect practical knowledge of his subject. 
He professes to know, even to the most minute points, all the 
gestures, music, and accompanying verses, belonging to the 
dances and ceremonies, as also the true meaning of their allu- 
sions. Belonging to a race, which have not hitherto disdained 
to imitate their ancestors, he is enthusiastically filled with the 
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recollections which he recals, and the scenes which he brings 
before us. Hence, though the plan of his work would appear 
to call for a purely didactic and preceptive discussion, this is 
the part which occupies it least, while the author employs 
himself in praising his paternal language and the custom of his 
contemporaries,—a deviation from which, by some who prefer 

to imitate the usages of the rest of Spain, he denounces with a 
truly honest and patriotic indignation. ‘The lively interest, thus 
imparted to his work, fully compensates for the frequent repe- 

titions and general want of arrangement found therein, as such 
faults must naturally be expected in a writer who is more 
zealous than polished, and more attentive to his subject than to 
the requisites for its embellishment. The book is written in the 
Basque language, a circumstance which renders the translation 
of particular passages extremely difficult, We shall, however, 
attempt it, after having briefly noticed the country to which the 
work refers. 

The province of Guipuzcoa is the smallest but, at the same 
time, the most populous and flourishing in all Spain. With 
those of Alaba and Biscay, it forms what is called the Basque 
country, the most privileged territory in the Peninsula, and one 
in which the enjoyment of perfect liberty has cherished and 
preserved an almost patriarchal purity of manners both in public 
and private life. Till the 12th century, the inhabitants main- 
tained themselves secure from conquest or invasion, sponta- 
neously seeking the protecting friendship of the kings of Castile 
or of Navarre, according to the times. In the 12th century they 
separated themselves from the latter crown, to unite with that 
of Castile,—an union which has since continued undisturbed. 
They stipulated with the king, Alonzo VIII., for the preserva- 
tion of the laws and privileges which they then enjoyed, and 
which were confirmed by all his successors, and amplified by 
some,—not excepting even Ferdinand VII. The skill with which 
this small state has contrived to maintain its freedom amidst 
the ruin suffered by so many others in Spain,—more celebrated, 
but less able and deserving—lays claim to our highest admira- 
tion. Like the pliant osier, surviving the storm which has 
prostrated the proudly towering oak, the Guipuzcoans, humbling 
and raising themselves at the impulse of the political tempest, 
have maintained their ground, showing themselves docile and 
intractable, suppliant and commanding, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. During the Austrian 
dynasty, which trampled on the liberty of Spain, they contrived 
to fill the most important ministerial offices with natives of the 


Basque territory, who thus served as guardians of their laws. 
In 
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In the financial difficulties of the house of Bourbon, they 
have opportunely come forward with voluntary contributions of 
money, either to secure her confirmation of their privileges 
generally, or to preserve any particular portion of them which 
might be menaced by the government, 

When, during the war against the French Republic, an 
attempt was made to incorporate the Guipuzcoans into the royal 
army, they took up arms and revolted, to enforce the obser- 
vation of their law, which directs them to defend their country 
but under chiefs of their own choosing. In 1820 the Consti- 
tution of Cadiz being proclaimed without the remotest prospect 
of its future abolition, the Bascons accepted it, but under the 
prudent provision of retaining their own laws, should the 
Constitution be afterwards destroyed. In consequence of this 
reservation, Ferdinand, on his return, acknowledged these laws, 
and the Bascons are now enjoying freedom, while the rest of 
Spain is sunk in slavery. During the last year the governor 
sought to introduce among the Guipuzcoans a royal militia of 
volunteers, subject to a captain-general appointed by the king ; 
but the people, aware of the worthlessness of the government, 
rose en masse to resist the threatened innovation, The Gover- 
nor withdrew his proposal, and the Guipuzcoans, with their 
national militia, commanded by their alealdes and popular offi- 
cers, have resisted all the attempts of the disorganizing faction. 

They are truly worthy of the liberty which they enjoy, be- 
cause they neither abuse its privileges, nor omit any means or 
sacrifice necessary to its preservation. Their constitution is 
admirably calculated for the advancement of the popular inte- 
rests, and acknowledges none of those invidious distinctions, 
which, elsewhere, are destructive of all real community of 
feeling among the different classes of a population, Each town 
or jurisdiction has an alealde, and municipal council, clected 
annually by all the inhabitants. The alcalde is chief "judge i in 
eivil and criminal affairs, and, assisted by the municipal ofiicers, 
enforces the regulations of police. He is also native com- 
mander of the royal militia, composed of all those who are 
capable of bearing arms, married as well as single. These 
troops are carefully trained in the military exercises, and 
required to hold themselves in readiness for any emergency, 
however sudden, The alcalde of a town may be also its deputed 
representative in the junta, or states-general, which assembles 
annually at some one of the principal towns of the territory in 
regular rotation, In this assembly, under the presidency of the 
corregidor, a judge of appeals, appointed by the king, all subjects 
of public interest and general administration are freely discussed 

and 
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and determined. All infringements of the law, if any such have 
been attempted by the government of Madrid, or by any local 
authority, are carefully examined, and retraction or redress 
decreed according to the circumstances of the case. Estimates 
of the public expenditure are likewise prepared and brought 
forward, together with the means of meeting them ; but none of 
the duties charged on the rest of Spain are admitted among 
these estimates, either directly or indirectly. The assembly is 
held at the house of the deputy-general, a supreme officer, 
nominated annually by the representatives in the general junta. 
Cases, involving any peculiar difficulty or obscurity, are sub- 
mitted to the opinion of counsel, who are also appointed to 
advise the deputy-general in the exercise of his executive 
functions when the junta is not sitting. To be officer or 
alcalde, and consequently deputy in the junta, no especial pri- 
vilege of nobility is requisite, since all the Guipuzcoans enjoy 
the distinction of nobles,—a distinction acknowledged by the 
rest of Spain. For the candidate nothing is necessary but the 
possession of independent property, and thus, clergymen, mer- 
chants, artisans, labourers, mariners, and others, who compose 
the population, are indiscriminately eligible, and all engaged in 
the administration of the laws and franchises. There is no 
separate military establishment, because all the inhabitants are 
soldiers at the command of the alcaldes, but he cannot compel 
them to obey any other chief, or to leave their own province, for 
the defence of which they must rise en masse, when called upon. 
Such is a slight outline of the institutions of this small but 
valuable province; and the effects produced by these privileges 
are strikingly evident to the most superficial observer. Roads 
well kept, and uninfested by beggars ; an agriculture universally 
flourishing, by which the most barren lands are carefully culti- 
vated ; patriarchal customs, with a cheerful gentleness of cha- 
racter, pervading even the least opulent classes of the people ;— 
all attest the beneficent operation of political freedom. But 
the distinctive feature in the character of the Guipuzcoans is 
their tendency to unite popular festivity with the most grave 
and important acts of public and private life ; of the general 
government of the country, as of the particular regulations 
among families and individuals. This consideration it is that 
imparts such interest to the work of Iztueta, which, though 
purporting to be simply a pleasing account of the Guipuzcoan 
dances, yet at the same time presents to us the most animated 
features of a popular existence, supported and preserved by the 
prudence and liberality of its institutions. 
Thirty-six dances, or Guipuzcoan tocatas, are minutely de- 
scribed 
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scribed by the author, and as in each of them the tamborine- 
player is the principal personage,—the veritable Corypheus 
of these national festivities,—no small portion of the work 
is employed in explaining the indispensable qualities which, 
according to ancient custom, he should unite in his own person. 
Grievously does the author lament the abuses which have 
recently crept into the exercise of this important functions, the 
greater part of modern tambour-players being actually mimics, 
and not merely musical practitioners on traditional principles, 
as they have always been till the present generation. These 
gentlemen now introduce tocatas d-l’-Italienne, a-la- Francaise, 
a-l Etrangere, &c., to display their skill ; but forget or despise 
the ancient airs of Guipuzcoa,—every one of which is distin- 
guished by its peculiar dance—every dance by its particular 
ceremony, recalling some glorious or pleasing recollection of 
the exploits or customs, the public or private virtues, of the 
primitive Guipuzcoans. Besides, each of these immemorial 
airs retains its peculiar song, the measure of which regulates the 
movement, while the words enliven the dancers, recalling, as 
they do, the object for which they were originally composed,— 
as, for example, the following stanzas :— 
“ Nere maite polita My dearest maiden, say 
Nola cera bici ? How is it with thee, now ? 
Zortci egun onetan Eight days have past away 
Etzaitut icusi. Since I beheld that brow. 
Uste det zabiltzala, Ah ’tis my sad belief, 
Nigandic iguesi That thou dost shun my arms; 
Ezdirazu ematen Why overwhelm with grief 
Atsecabe guichi.” A captive to thy charms ? 

‘Who, then, would not rather hear these zorcicos, adorned with 
their appropriate words? When the sound of the tamborine accom- 
panies words so beautiful as those just quoted, the dancers who hear 
them are animated by the spirit and signification which they bear. 
But, for sounds, without the addition of proper words—however great 
may be their musical merit and difficulty of execution—to what can 
they tend? Or what interest can they excite in those who hear and 
dance to them? . . . . . And how will you require that pea- 
sants and other classes of the people shall learn and enjoy these 
obscure and voiceless sounds, which have no signification to interest 
the heart ?”—p. 34. 

“ Dancing is nothing else than the execution of an air with the feet 
and other gesticilations, or rather the precise expression of what is 
signified by each note of the air, assisted by the couplet, so that the 
bodily and veval execution correspond in giving expression to the 
sense contained in the melody and words. This essential quality— 
this union of sentiment and sound, all our ancient songs possess in an 
eminent degree,—greater, indeed, than those of any other nation in 
the world.”—p, 109. 

The 
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The zorcico, here mentioned, is the measure of verse com- 
monly used for all the ancient songs, and introduced into most 
of the other dances, though each of these has its distinctive 
measure. Hence, Iztueta is right in saying that there is an 
infinite number of zorcicos. Among these songs are some of 
the most deservedly — couplets, as that above quoted, or 
the following bacchanalian song :— 

* Guizonbat ardogabe When man neglects good drinking 
Dago erdi illa, He needs must know decline ; 
Marmar dabiltza tripac His stomach, drily shrinking, 
Ardoaren billa ; Demands congenial wine. 
Baiian eran ezquero But, let him quaff till mellow— 
Arreuera guchi, Nay, ev’n one drop will do,— 
Guizonic chatarrenac The very simplest fellow 
Balio ditu bi.” Is straight worth any two, 

In thé same metre of zorcico are found a multitude of poetical 
pieces and national songs, relating the most distinguished 
feats of the Guipuzcoans. Such, for instance, are the-couplets 
attached to one of the noblest dances, called Pordoi Dantza, or 
“ That of the Lances,”’ which is performed by a company of 
men, armed with staves, and is commemorative of the great 
battle of Beotibar, gained by their ancestors against Navarre, 
according to the song :— 

“Milla urte igarota, Though a thousand years be gone, 
Ura bere videan, Still the stream pursues its way. 
Guiputzac sartudira Brave Guipuzcoans batter’d down 
Gazteluco echean Gaztelu’s walls ; in bold array 
Nafarrayuin batu dira, They met the warriors of Navarre, 
Beotibarren pelean,” &c. And won the field of Beotibar. 

The remaining dances, explained by the author, and which, 
with those already mentioned, compose the number of thirty- 
six, are less important, and many among them are but compo- 
nent parts of the principal ones; but all have their primitive 
and peculiar airs and verses, The author promises to give in a 
subsequent volume the versien of all these, with new words, 
written by himself, the old couplets having been deemed, by 
the censors of his work, too free in some of the expressions to be 
allowed a printed circulation, “although,” says the censor, 
“ sung in a tavern, or among a group of persons, in the habit of 
hearing them, they could cause but little scandal.” 

What we have just said may give rise to a reflection calculated 
to diminish the pleasure which the reader must have hitherto had 
in contemplating this people, so happy in its laws, customs, and 
diversions. ‘ Why,” it may be asked, “‘ do they not also enjoy 
that paramount advantage—liberty of the press, in order to be 
perfectly prosperous and free?’’ But, though the Guipuzcoans 
are, it is true, deprived of this advantage, yet the privation is 
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comparatively little felt among them; for in their language 
hardly any writings are to be found beyond those of a religious 
character, with a few philological treatises, and the grammar 
and dictionary of the Basque language, by Larramendi. When, 
as in the case of Iztueta, any Guipuzcoan wishes to publish a 
work on general topics, he must first submit it to the censorship 
of the corregidor, whose authority in this instance is felt the 
more strongly, from its being the only case in which that au- 
thority is not modified by the laws and privileges of the coun- 
try. But there are usages among this people which compen- 
sate for the want of the liberty of the press, and even of 
religious freedom. To demonstrate this proposition clearly, it 
would be necessary to enter on a special detail of these usages, 
considered with reference to the political and private life of the 
people,—a duty which we reserve to ourselves till the third 
volume of Mr, Iztueta’s work shall have appeared. We shall 
now conclude with noticing the popular taste for poetry, an art 
which is very common among the Guipuzcoans, and applied to 
all the occurrences of life. These poetical contests, before 
umpires who decide after the manner of the celebrated Arca- 
dians, are among the most frequent amusements of the pea- 
santry, mariners, and artisans. All of them, it may be said, are 
born poets—for all versify ; and though these verses are never 
written, yet, being sung by the author, they soon pass from 
mouth to mouth among the people. , The errors and follies of 
both high and low are all subject to this inexorable power of a 
versifying population, whose liberty is thus*indestructible, and 
in the strictest sense national. 

This custom, founded like that of printingy.on public opinion, 
forms a bulwark against the usurpations of arbitrary power. 
Hence, it is not to be wondered at that the satellites of the 
latter, who are unfortunately but too numerous, even in free 
countries, should strive to destroy it; and, failing in this, 
should vent their rage in groundless vituperation. 

Iztueta, who bitterly complains of the arbitrary profana- 
tion occasionally committed against the sacred persons of the 
Bascon bards, does so with the more reason, as he himself has 
attained a very honourable station amongst the most celebrated 
of his own time. We might here mention several of his com- 
positions which are extremely characteristic specimens of Bas- 
con poetry, but shall for the present confine ourselves to the 
following translation of one of the most popular with all classes 
of the Guipuzcoans. It is, indeed, worthy of its reputation on 
account of the tender and simple vein of sentiment which per- 
vades it, as also of the peculiar circumstances under which it 
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was composed, the author having been, like Mucius, confined 


in a dungeon, and far from the 


Maite bat maitetzen det maitagarria 

Begui ederra du tus gatiz arguia 
Daucat urruti 

Nai arren esin quendu buruti; 
Arren ichura 

Saldu albaliteque pishura, 
Urrearen truque, 

Norc erosi calteco ez luque. 


Oguei ta lau legoaz nago aparte, 

Bitartean badauzeat milloi bat ate. 
Guztiyac ichiric, 

Nai arren ezin egon ishillic 
Beti negarrez, 

Nera maite maitearen galdez! 
Ote dan bici 

Biyotz, biyotz nereco Concheshi. 


Lenengo gau batean eguin det ametz; 
Bafia pensamentuac beti al revez 
Irtetzen dira ; 
Beti nengoan zuri beguira, 
Maite polita, 
Cuchachoren gafiian jarrita ! 
Contu contari— 
Nai nuen, bafian ez nintzan ari! 


Ai, au bacardadea eta tristura ! 
Nere biyotz gaishoa esin pistu da ; 
Ain dago illa 
Beti dabill poztuaren billa ; 
Bere artean :— 
Banego maitearen aldean 
Orducho bico, 
Negar gustiac liraque illco ; 
Naiz orduvan ill 
Ez nuque isango batere mii. 


illum ; 
ifan, 


Egunaz argui guchi gabean 

Es da postutazunic neretzat 
Maitea gabe. 

Noiz equingo ote naiz aren jabe! 
Oroitutzian 

Senbait pena nere biyotzian 
Ditut igaro! —~ 

Maitea det eta ez da millagro. 


object of his fervent aspirations. 


With fervent heart, a maid I fondly love, 
Whose beauteous eyes in brightest radiance 
I see her not—and yet, [ move. 
Tho’ far away, ber charms I ne’er forget ! 
Could that fair form be sold, 

And were the price its weight in purest 
There would be buyers, fain [ gold, 
Such rare, such matchless merchandise to 

gain! 


By long, long miles, from her I’m kept 
afar— 

By countless gates, each clos’d with cruel 
In vain I check my sighs, 
And call on her, for from my streaming 
The tear-drops sadly roll, [eyes 
Whilst I invoke the idol of my soul!— 
Still lives she ?_- Where now rove 

The fairy footsteps of the maid I love ? 


[ bar. 


Of late I, slumb’ ring, found a sweet relief ; 

But, ah! the morning brought return of 
grief. 

With gaze that could not tire, 

I thought I stood her beauty to admire, 

While in communion sweet [fleet ! 

We spent the blissful moments—all too 

Such was my spirit’s dream— 

Sut vain, alas! the visionary gleam. 


Ah! me—what sad, sad solitude is mine ! 

This oyless heart, scarce beating, must 
repine ;— 

But yet enamour'd still, 

Thus to itself it breathes its doating will : 


* To see my love once more 


“ Would make me blest—then all my 
griefs were o'er! 
Nay, then, if doom’d to die, 


My pulse I could resign without a sigh !” 


ae 


By day I linger in but misty light ; 

And darkest gloom envelops me by night! 
Unless that she were there, ; [care 
No spot of earth could charm away my 
When may I cease to mourn ? , 
When tell her all my changeless heart hath 
Yet all it well may bear, [borne 
To prove its faith for one so brightly fair ! 


2 
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Art.V.—Arel og Valborg; et Sorgespiel af Adam Oehlen- 
schlager. Kidbenhavn. 1810. 
2.—Veringerne i Miklagord : Tragedie. Kidbenhayn. 1827. 
3.—Oehlenschlagers Samlade Digte. Kidbenhayn. 1823. 


TRUE poetryis every where the child of Nature. If, in the South 
we are captivated by its gentle beauty, brilliant imagery and 
glowing sentiment, in the North our admiration is excited by 
its strong and daring conception, its concise expression, and the 
majestic movement of the characters represented. In the former, 
a gay voluptuousness of description and melody of diction delight 
us; in the latter, our fascination arises from the pervading tone 
of lofty melancholy, which, in common with Nature, the Northern 
poetry possesses. Danish poetry, is in general, stamped with this 
peculiarity of character, mingled, however, with German ideas and 
sentiments. The history of Danish literature, properly so called, 
begins with the Reformation, though it is true, that the Danes 
themselves have dated its dawn from the age of the Valde- 
mars, that is, from the middle of the 12th to the end of the 
13th century. But the learned men, who flourished at that 
period, the Archbishops of Lund, Eskill, Absalon, and Anders 
Suneson, with the historians, Saxo Grammaticus, and Sven Agge- 
spn, wrote in Latin, and consequently cannot be termed the 
founders of the vernicular literature. The scientific spirit, which 
they had awakened, subsided during the ensuing centuries, when 
barbarian darkness reigned as widely as in the pagan times, every 
free impulse of mind being stifled by the sophistries of scholastic 
philosophy. The clergy, so renowned in the 12th and 13th 
centuries for their classical learning, relapsed into the grossest 
ignorance : and we learn, that from sixteen to twenty years of 
human life were consumed in performing what they termed a 
‘curriculum Scholasticum,’ which consisted chiefly in learning the 
niceties of Donatus and Peter de Lille. But here, also, the Re- 
formation burst the bonds which held the human mind in thraldom, 
and though the movement was not so sudden, or so strongly felt 
as in Germany, yet the 7 mg gradually reaped the benefits of 
mental liberation. ‘The Latin language soon disappeared from 
the discussions of the learned, and in the higher circles of social 
life the modern tongue supplanted the German, which till then 
prevailed ;—a prevalence necessarily unfavourable to the progress 
of the Danish. In Denmark, as elsewhere, the poets were the 
principal reformers of the language ; for, while the poets of the 17th 
century, Harre Boe, Bording, Sehested, Rienberg, and others, 
formed themselves on German models, of the worst class, the 
national language and poetry made but little progress. In the 
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first half of the 15th century, however, a light was thrown on 
them, by the appearance of the Norwegian, Ludwig Von Holberg, 
who combatted the prevailing pedantry and bad taste with wea- 
pons, which have always been most effective for such a purpose 
—satire and ridicule. Shakspeare and Moliére were the great 
models, on which this author formed his works; which, though 
they cannot at the present day be regarded as samples of refined 
writing—yet, considering the state of civil society, and the ob- 
stacles presented by an unformed lan; guage, entitle their author to 
the praise of having formed the national taste, and reduced his 
language to that state of simplicity and purity, by which it now 
occupies a considerable place amongst the living tongues of 
Europe. In the middle of the 15th century, John ‘Ew ald, a po- 
etical genius of the first order, eminently distinguished himself, 
and Knut Rahbeck, after the example of Lessing in Germany, 
endeavoured to purify the public taste by his dramatic criticisms. 
By the exertions of these writers, and of such poets of the 19th 
century, as T. H. Harup, Gulberg, Grundwig, Ingemann, 
and Baggesen, Danish literature has attained a degree of 
perfection, which gives it a just claim on the notice of fo- 
reign nations. But, among all the poets who have rendered 
these services to the language and literature of Denmark, 
there is none so distinguished as Adam QOehlenschlager. By 
the daring flight of his poetic mind, and his great philoso- 
phical knowledge, gained by an intercourse with some of 
the first geniuses of our century,” he has established a just 
claim to the reputation which he enjoys, not only among his 
countrymen, but also as a German poet among the Germans. 
He bas been particularly successful in his poetical treatment of 
the old Northern Mythology and tales, and has practically de- 
cided a dispute long, and even now, maintained in Sweden, 
Germany and Denmark—viz. whether the Northern Mythology 
be in general a fit subject for poetry. Oehlenschlager has proved 
by his epic and dramatical works that Valhalla can furnish subjects, 
for Northern verse, as Olympus has done for that of the South, 
and that from a series of genuine national tales, closely connected 
with the history and character of the people, materials may be 
selected for popular poetry in the North. Itis a proof of the sterling 
worth of these produc tions that they are fully appreciated by his 
countrymen, as the indigenous fruits of their native soil. The 
merit of Oehlenschi: ager in this respect is undisputed, and though 


* Goethe, Schelling, Schleiermacher, the Schlegels, Mad. de Stael, &c. &c. 
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he has excited the emulation of many of his countrymen, we may 
fearlessly assert that he has hitherto been surpassed by none. 

We now proceed to extract from the dramatic and lyrical 
works of this great Poet, as copiously as our space will permit, 
and begin by a review of one of his earliest dramas—Axel and 
Valborg g, written by him also in German, in which language it is 
much admired. 

The tragedy of Axel and Valborg is founded on a tradition, 
preserved by Peter Siv in his collection of Danish National 
Songs, and Oehlenschlager has combined the circumstances re- 
lated in the Saga, with the account transmitted by Snorre 
Sturleson. ‘The first act opens with a scene in the Cathedral of 
Nidaros, the ancient name for Throndhiem, which in the 12th 
century, was the residence of the Norwegian kings. The spec- 
tator’s attention is arrested by two pillars in the foreground of 
the scene, that on the left being marked with three crosses, 
and that on the right with the sign YX, encircled by a wreath 
of pansies. Young Axel Thordson, of the regal race of Gille, 
enters the church attended by William his companion in arms, 
with whom he is just returned from the German campaign under 
Henry the Lion. It appears that Axel’s visit to the Cathedral is 
prompted by his anxiety to look for the garland, rather than by 


any motive of devotion, and he thus relates to his friend the 
meaning of the sign: 


AXEL. ’Tis now five years 
Since [ the Temple enter’d, there to pray 
That Heav’n would grant me fortitude to leave 
My lovely Maiden, and my Fatherland. 
The Mother of my Valborg just had died, 
And she, herself, within the Cloister’s walls 
Was placed to learn to read and sew.* Her age 
Was fifteen years—but, oh! her gentle soul 
Shone mildly, like an Angel’s, beaming thro’ 
The heav’nly azure of her ‘beauteous eyes! 
At early morn I came. King Eislen had 
The day before been taken prisoner 
And slain. An awful feeling bade me leave 
My native Norway; cruelly her sons 
Were ‘gainst each other raging—cruelly 
Love also raged within my burning breast! 
I pray’d that Heaven would quench the ardent flame 
Which purely glow’d for a forbidden fair, 
And, while thus praying, saw yon cloister gate, 
(Thro’ which the pious Nuns were wont to pass, 
At matins,) opéning. I marvell’d that 





* Let our Readers remember that this is Danish Poetry ;—written “ap a Dar nish 
audience, 
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They came so early—but ‘twas only one— 

One not professed—whose charms the envious veil 
Had not o’erclouded yet! The dark robe lay 

All closely round her form, and fair 

Her silken locks fell down in clusters o’er 

Her shoulders. She perceiv’d me not, but knelt 
Before her Mother’s tomb and lifted piously 

Her rounded arms and lily hands in pray’r! 

Like me she pray'd: ‘ Oh Heaven, now quench my love! 
*O Mother, strengthen thou thy daughter’ s deed!’ 
Then I forgot St. Olaf—all the Saints— 

Nay Heav'n itself—my Heav’n was there reveal’d 
Before me in my V alborg’ s matchless charms! 
The love { bore her ne’er had passed my lips; 
Altho’, while children, we were call’d in sport 

A wedded pair, for evn in childhood’s days 

The gentle Maid was dear unto my heart! 

But now, by Love with fortitude inspir’d, 

I nearer drew and all the danger seem’d 

To fade before me—Axel was as dear 

To Valborg’s heart, as Valborg to her Axel’s !— 
And, thinking thus, I scorn’d the prejudice 
Which, demon- like, a war would wage ’gainst Heav’n 
And Angels in their peace. My fortune lay 

Like to a wounded dragon at my feet 

And, like St. Michael, down I trampled it, 

And thrust my lance into the monster's back, 
While, high on potent pinions borne, my thought 
Soar'd heav’nward. Strengthen’d thus, | forward stepp’d 
To Valborg, and the while with my left hand 

I clasp’d her lovely form, I with my right 

Drew forth my sword, and swore to all the saints 
That Valborg should be Axel’s bride on earth 
Below, or in the Heav'n above! 


WiILLiaM. Amen, 


AXEL. 


My valiant Brother! 

Then Valborg, trembling, 
Exclaimed, “* Alas! what swearest thou my Axel? 
Is not our love oppos'd to ev'ry law 
Both moral and religious ? Are we not 
Of kindred, whom the Church forbids to wed? 
Our Mothers in their dying moments pray’d 
That we this flame might conquer, and foretold 
Grief and Destruction, should we act against 
Their counsel. See their marble monuments— 
The figures there with drooping heads would seem 
To weep compassionately now above 
Their Children’s cruel fate!” Then, William, I 
Cut our initials in this pillar, vowing 
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That with the papal dispensation shortly 


I would return, or never more! 


To his great joy Axel finds the signal surrounded by fresh 
flowers—a proof that Valborg still loves him, after five years of 
absence, but his transports are somewhat moderated, when 
the artful Monk Knud, King Hakon’s Confessor, appears, and 
informs him that Valborg is beloved by the king, who intends to 
marry her. This account, delivered in an ambiguous and deceitful 
manner, rouses a momentary suspicion as to Valborg’s fide- 
lity, but she, herself, soon appears to vindicate her truth. Axel, 
disguised as a pilgrim, places himself near her, in a posture of de- 
votion, when, dismissing her attendants, she approaches the pillar, 
takes down the garland and replaces it by a fresh one, accom- 
panying this act by an expression of affectionate remembrance. 
An interesting scene of recognition then ensues beteewn the lovers. 
Axel informs Valborg that he has procured the papal dispensa- 
tion and that no obstacle now remains in the way of their union.— 
She replies : 


My Axel know’st thou that the King— 
Axe. I know all—yes! all; he loves thee, Valborg! 
And thou? 
VaLBore. I love my Axel! 
Axe, O, sweet and heav’nly eloquence! once more 
Repeat it. Yes! tell unto me once more, 
Thou lovely Lily! what thy purple lips 
Have just pronounced. 
VaLBora. I love my Axel! 
Axe -. O, have ye heard it, walls? Ye lofty vaults! 
Ye Holy Altars! Valborg loves her Axel! 
Then Death alone shall tear thee from thy love! 
O let me place this ring upon thy hand. 
(He drops it and exclaims) 
It has fall’n! 
VaLBORG. O, Heav’n! It has roll’d 
Between the stones, by Harold Gilles’ tomb. 
Axe. Ten others will I order to be made 
For thy round alabaster fingers, and 
With pearls shalt thou entwine thy hair; 
Thy robe; with rose and lily grac’d, shall heave 
Around thy beauteous form,—thy tender foot 
Shall be by silver-buckled sandals clasp’d : 
A youthful page shall bear thy scarlet train 
When thou dost walk from Axel’s mansion forth 
Unto the Temple as his bride. Much spoil 
From Wendish idols has thy hero won, 
For still his Skioldmoe thou wert ever found, 
Cedar-kke Valborg ! 
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VALBORG. Beloved Axel, 
How art thou chang’d! thy love and heart alone 
Are still the same. Scarce can I longer see 
The smiling dimple in thy chin for the 
Dark locks that curl around it. Valborg lov’d 
A fair and smooth skinn’d youth, but now, behold, 
She clasps a sunburnt and a bearded man! 
Axe. And, now, to prove thou fear’st him not, sweet maid, 
Thy smooth chin press unto these darkened locks, 
And seal thy love upon the lips of Axel, (Embracing her.) 
Varnorec. Axel! 
AXEL. My Valborg! now I sally forth 
To meet with Hakon,—having drank thus deep 
Of courage, I can have-no further fear. 
He shall not rob me of my love—he dare not. 
He is a Northern King and cannot act 
With meanness. Duty bids me not to doubt him. 
Farewell, O gentle Maid! how much it costs 
To Axel thus to tear himself from one 
So truly lov’d! But it may be, we soon 
Shall join, as fond and firm as here unite 
Th’ initials of our names. Behold, my love! 
This A revers’d is V, the V an A— 
And thus our hearts are one—tho’ sever’d long, 
For ever tending still to reunite ! 
Heav'n bless thee! Now thy bridal robes prepare, 
For soon I shall return as Bridegroom. 


The second act opens with a dialogue between King Hakon 
and his general Sigurd of Reine, who exhorts the king to defend 
his throne against the Pretender, Erling Skakke. The king, 
deeply enamoured of Valborg, lends a cold ear to these exhor- 
tations of his general, when Knud, his Confessor, entering, 
acquaints him with Axel’s return to Throndhiem, at the same 
time, advising him to treat the warrior kindly, on account of the 
approaching struggle. Knud adds his determination to defeat 
the wishes of Axel with regard to Valborg, as such an union was 
forbidden by the ecclesiastical law. Axel then enters, and the 
dialogue between the two rivals forms one of the finest passages 
in the piece. The king with difficulty conceals his passion, 
though obliged to assume an appearance of temper, the better 
to secure the assistance of Axel against Erling Skakke. Axel, 
brave and open, firmly asserts his claim to the hand of Valborg, 
and mentions his possession of the papal brief, permitting the 
marriage with his cousin. On hearing this, the king, losing all 
self-command, ejaculates tremendous threats against the happi- 
ness and safety of the lovers. 

The third act commences with a conversation between the ve- 
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nerable Archbishop Erland and the artful Knud, who points 
out to the other’s notice, that, though the papal brief permit 
the marriage of Axel and Valborg, as far as regards their rela- 
tion as Cousins-German, it makes no mention of a circum- 
stance, hitherto overlooked by all,—that Axel and Valborg were 
god-children, baptized together. In consequence of this impor- 
tant discovery, the Archbishop, though in the interest of the 
lovers, finds himself compelled to decree their final separation, 
at the very hour of their expected union. Axel has nothing 
to hope for, from the Court of Rome—Adrian, who hed 
granted the dispensation, being now dead, and his successor 
Alexander, devoted to the wishes of the king. The symbolic 
act of separation is, therefore performed, and, the Archbishop 
feeling unable to officiate, Knud accomplishes the ceremony : 
—by severing with a sword a piece of white linen, (of which each 
of the lovers holds a corner,) and at the same time pronouncing 
these words : 


“* As in the Church’s hand the royal sword 
This garment severs, so doth Heaven here 
For ever Axel Thordson separate 

From Valborg, Immer’s daughter.” 


The king, who witnesses this scene, commands the instant 
separation of the lovers, but the Archhishop interposes his au- 
thority, and according to law, allows them a last and private in- 
terview. ‘To this the king reluctantly consents, and the unhappy 
pair are left together in the Cathedral, when the following scene 
ensues. 


VatporG. (Taking down the garland from the pillar.) 
Fit symbol 
Of love celestial, is this pure, pale, rose! 
While fades away the glow of earthly red, 
Angelic whiteness still remains! 
Axet. O Valborg! Valborg! 
VALBORG. Be consol’d, lov’d friend ! 
Axet. Consol’d! O Valborg how canst thou so soon, ~ 
And with such ease, compose thyself? 
VALBORG. I was 
Prepar'd already for the blow. 
AXEL. Prepar’d! 
No, Valborg, I beheld thy joyfulness 
When entering the car, and how thy lips 
In sweetness smil’d, thine eyes with rapture beam’d! 
Vatzorc. The strongest beam illumes the eye, suffus’d 
With tears. 
AXEL. How could my Valborg doubt, when all 
Foretold our rapture? or with hope have I 
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Rush’d hither to a vigsepery joy? 
O! have I not, like Jacob, strove from year 
To year that I my Rachael might obtain ? 
And now this blow doth strike me wholly down ! 
No—no—my fortune was not—could not be 
Foreseen. "Tis terrible and overcomes 
All courage. O my Valborg! thou wert right 
When, seeing the Pilgrim kneel, thou saidst, he prays 
Beside his grave, yet has not reach'd his aim ! 
Yes, thou wert right! the grave now spreads its arms 
Like the embracement of a faithfal friend ! 
What have I more to seek on earth? My sun 
Is set—my light is darken’d! Open now, 
O Tomb! for thou art kind and gentle— Press me 
Unto thy welcome breast, for ne’er, alas! 
May Valborg press me unto hers! 

VavporG. Yes, Axel! yes, in taking final leave, 
I press thee fondly to my heart ! 


AXEL. O! Fate, 
Now slay me in her arms! 

VaLborec, No !—Axel, live! 

Axe. Ah! wherefore should | live? 

VALBORG. For thine honour ! 


Be mindful of thy spotless name, for Axel 
Doth in the ancient language signify 
The great, The noble. 

AxeL. So would Axel have become, 
Had not an envious fate depriv’d him of 
His blest Valhalla—Valborg, the bright meed 
Of all his conquests. 

VALBORG. O Axel! 

AXEL, The sound 
Of warlike clarions call’d me to the strife, 
But not with hope to win an oaken wreath. 
Thee, as my Norna, I beheld on high 
And thou didst hold before thy suitor’s gaze 
A wreath of ruses fair and red. 

VALBORG. The rose 
Is wither’d now! 

AXEL. I went to Rome—I saw 
The reverend Pope, and tremblingly approached 
The Lord of Earth, from whose paternal smile 
J drank of life and saving hope, as he 
The blessed brief extended graciously. 
Ye distant blue Italian mountains! how 
I then beheld ye quickly vanishing ! 
Then Northward my fix’d eye was fondly turn’d, 
And seem’d to see the paly Northern lights, 
Fair beaming, like the memory of home! 


os 
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VaxzonrG. So also felt thy Valborg, Axel ! 

Axe. The youthful pilgrim left our lofty rocks, 

And lowly vales, unwearied, wand’ring far, 

Supported on his staff of pilgrimage ; 

While cherish’d hopes of future bliss subdued 

The tender longing, and the mournful sigh 

For home. When waken’d by the lark, he sang 

Of Valborg, and glow’d his love as bright 

And warm as morning’s radiance. The mid-day heat, 

For shelter, drove him to the shady woods,— 

And many a green Italian myrtle now, 

And German beech, the name of Valborg bear! 

O hasten, thou rude bark ! and overgrow 

Each tender trace of love. And thou, O Dryad! 

While waving thy green tresses in the breeze 

At Eve, to Southern maidens sing within 

The stem, thy softest strains of pity for 

The joyless pair of lovers in the North! 
VarporG. O Axel, Axel, thou hast truly lov’d! 

Axe. The wide world shall again behold me now: 

But ah! without my trav'lling staff, for that 

Is broken. Now mong trees and woods shall I 

At midnight roam,—but without aim or end ! 

The first green hillock on my path may ope, 

And furnish me a grave—my home is there ! 
Vatzore. Ah, cruel one! wilt thou then leave thy Valborg ? 
Axe. Say, why should I remain, and coldly see 

Valborg a victim to the altar led ? 

VaLzorG. Never—rather shall they drag me to 
The scaffold and the block. 

AXEL. Hakon ! tiger! 

To crush a heart like this, and call it—love! 
VarporG. My eye, fatigu’d with tears, will shortly shun 

The light of day. Before ’tis clos’d by death, 

The holy Church, my Mother, will on me 

A kindly veil bestow. 

Axe. O Heav’n! should Valborg be a Nun! these long 
And golden locks cut off, this beauteous form 
By coarse and sable robes conceal’d ! 

VALBORG. And then, 
Thro’ many a night I here alone shall stray, 
Recalling my sweet dream on thy return, 

And our. relentless doom, while piously 

My heart shall lift itself to God in pray’r, 

And sacred psalmody, for which orisons 

The Lord on high shall ease thy sorrowing heart. 
Axe. O! Valborg. 

VaxsorG. Then calmly I shall sit within my cell— 
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And, weaving silk and gold, will pass my days 
In melancholy, like the turtle dove, 

Which, faithful ever, yet no rest can find, 
Tho’ ne'er so weary on the verdant bough— 
Which never slakes its thirst at waters clear, 
Because its feet the stream have troubled ! 





Axe. And Axel? 
VasorG. Shall go unto his sister Helfrid.— 


But oh! abandon not thy Fatherland 

In heedless rage, nor here remain in Throndhiem, 
To cause a daily augmentation of 

Thy grief! All earthly woes are cur’d by Time, 
Who will thy wounds assuage. The calm and pomp 
Of nature’s majesty, the friendly smile 

And converse of a sister can console 

The wounded spirit, better far than crowds 

And revelry. Then do thou now retire 

Unto thy castle on the hill, whose wall 

Towers proudly high, and overlooks afar 

The vale below, the rivers and the sea. 

Thus meet thy fate, and should the heart begin 
To beat too strongly, seize thy lance and bow, 
And rush into the woods of gloomy pine, 

There vent thine anguish on the boar and lynx. 
Thus gradually shalt thou thy pain subdue ; 

And with kind Helfrid sit on winter eves 

In thy small chamber, reading unto her 

From olden tales of Odin, Thor, and Baldur— 
The virtuous Baldur. At the harp of Helfrid 
Thou oft may’st also sing full many a lay :— 

But sing not that of Signa and Habur, 

Nor of Aagé and the maiden Elsé. (She bursts into tears.) 


Axe. O Valborg! Valborg! Those only shall I sing! 


At the close of the third act, William, concerts measures 
with the archbishop for the purpose of saving Valborg from the 
hateful union with King Hakon, which is fixed for the following 


Her release from the cathedral is effected, by the bravery 


of this faithful friend, who, disguising himself as the ghost of St. 
Olaf, frightens the guard appointed, under Knud, to watch the in- 
tended bride. Knud, however, suspicious of the true source of 
the attack, opposes William, by whom he is mortally wounded. 
Left alone, he exclaims : 





‘“‘ That was my death-blow—help! in pity help ! 
And save me—Leave me not alone to die ! 
Alas, Iam alone! my life-blood now 

Ebbs fast away. Was that a mortal hand 
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That dealt the blow? The spear was thrust into 
My breast with superhuman force, and pierc’d 
The armour hidden by my Cassock’s folds. 
Yet no, ah! no—it was a mortal hand !— 
For all are mortal—there is no eternity! (The Clock strikes.) 
Ah! me, what bodes that deep and awful knell ? 
The dismal, strong, and single knell on high ! 
O, horrible! O thrilling of despair ! 
Is there then nothing near, wherewith to staunch 
This stream of blood ? 
(He feels, and finds Valborg’s garland, which the King, in a fit of anger, 
had cut down, while speaking with Axel.) 
Here, here, are herbs, but now 
The blood flows faster than before. Ah! what 
Is this I look upon? The flow’ry wreath 
Of Valborg ! ! ye youthful lovers, pray 
For him, whose heart hath purpled o’er your garland ! 
Pray, oh, pray for me! (Dies.) 


Valborg’s escape being thus happily effected, the Lover re- 
solves on flying with her to Germany ; but, while preparing to leave 
the Cathedral, he hears the sound of a war-horn, which announces 
the arrival of Erling Skakke to attack King Hakon. Then all the 


loftier feelings of honour and loyalty to his sovereign, whom he has 
promisec to support against the foe, arise in Axel’s breast. He 
declares his firm resolution not to abandon Hakon in his danger, 
and, when William presses him to leave a king, who had so much 
injured him, he answers with noble pride :— 


Let not thy lip, with seeming sophistry, 
Confound the honest feeling of thy heart. 
For Hakon is no traitor-coward—no! 

The artful monk has mark’d and minister’d 
Unto his headstrong appetite, when youth, 
Impetuous passion, lawless love and counsels 
Sinful (but one of which might overwhelm 
The noblest soul) combin’d the King to conquer. 
When Hakon sought to rob me of my bride, 
Him I resisted—now that others seek 

To rob the Sov’reign of his rightful crown— 
That neither will I suffer. Hakon is 

My cousin—Erling speaks contemptuously 
Of the father of our race—his arm would all 
The line of Harald Gillis humble, and 

His son establish on the throne of Norway. 
Shall I, a Throndian of the Gillis’ race, 

Do well, betraying Hakon in his need ? 
Have I not laid my hand within his hand? 
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Then how could Axel meet his Valborg’s eye, 
If to his king unfaithful ? 
* . * . - ° . 
Weep not, sweet Valborg! all my fears are o'er; 
My heart no longer beats so heavily ; 
I will not steal, but win so fair a prize! 
And oh! my valiant ancestor, I now 
The meaning of thy warlike air perceive, 
When, with thy hand upon thy sword, 
Thou seem’dst to say “‘ Preserve thy honor, and 
Thy Fatherland forsake not.” We, the Fates, 
And Hakon, will propitiate; he shall learn 
To prize a valiant hero in the field, 
And shall himself our hands in bliss unite, 
When war’s alarms are o'er. Beloved Valborg! 
Here, above the tomb of the avenged—{ Trumpet sounds.) 
Hildur! I come—thy heroes throng to pour 
In Throndhiem’s gulf a sanguinary stream. 
Sweet Valborg, see! two red hearts burn 
Upon my shield—half on the blue, half on 
The white—a symbol of our spotless love, 
Which will by Heav’n be recompens'd. 
Vaxsorc. Yes! with the bliss of Heaven. 


AXEL. In my haste, 
I have forgot to gird my sword. 
VaLBoRG. Let me, 


Beloved Warrior! here present thee with 
Thy baldrick. 
Axe. (Kneels while she throws her scarf over his shoulder.) 
O, gentle Valborg! I am thy champion, 
And canst thou doubt of victory ? 
VALBORG. Yes! thou art 
My Champion—I am thy Valkuria. 
Axe. Then weep not—dearest! 
VALBORG. No! I will not weep— 
The maiden also can display a calm 
Enduring courage. Chosen lover! go— 
For Valborg gives thee to thy Fatherland ! 
Wittiiam. Now, by St. Innocent! an honest maid. 
Good father, fare ye well. (to the Archbishop.) 
ARCHBISHOP. My children may 
The heav'nly host of angels prosper you ! 
Axet. Adieu, sweet Valborg! 
Vacsore. (Detaining him) One moment yet remain— 
And let me look into my Axel’s eyes ! 
Axe. (Embracing her) Farewell ! 
VaLBorc. Yes, now farewell! depart— 
For, now, | never can forget thee! 
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Valborg is left to the care of the Archbishop, and the two 
friends join the followers of Hakon. 

At the beginning of the fifth act, Axel leads the king, who 
has been hurt in the battle, to the Cathedral, for the purpose 
of dressing his wound. He can find nothing to staunch the 
blood, except a part of the linen, which had been severed by 
Knud, when pronouncing the separation of Axel and Valborg. 
On observing this, the king’s nobler nature kindles, and in the 
dialogue with Axel, he displays a magnanimity, of which his 
previous conduct had given but little hope. He avows his error, 
promises to subdue his passion for Valborg, and to leave Axel in 
the undisturbed possession of his bride. During the dressing of 
the wound, Axel takes the king’s golden helmet, under pretext 
of its being too heavy for the royal head, and places it on his 
own, and throws the regal mantle over his shoulders. The king, 
surprized at this action, enquires the cause, when he receives a 
sufficient answer, in the succeeding circumstance. A host of 
foes rush into the Cathedral, and Axel, disguised as the king, de- 
fends the real sovereign, who in vain protests against this generous 
deception. In the struggle, Axel is mortally wounded, but 
Hakon is saved by the timely appearance of Sigurd of Reine, who 
comes to the rescue. Axel, while dying, sends William to ac- 


quaint Valborg with his wish to see her once again, and begs him 
to tell her, that his last request was, that they might repose in 
one grave, William, accordingly, hastens to Vaiborg, who returns 
with him, and enters the Cathedral, as Axel exclaims, ‘‘ Farewell, 
my Valborg!” and dies. Valborg laments not her lover's fate, 
but, embracing him, exclaims— 


“ Farewell, my Axel! 
Thy Valborg soon will follow thee!” 


She then rises, places her hand on her breast, sighs heavily, and 
continues : 


Yes! soon, right soon ! 

Wittiam. Noble Valborg, thou art pale! 

VALBORG. Alas! 
My Axel here is paler! Peace, I pray, 
Kind William, leave me to my loneliness. 
How fanciful it seems within this church ! 
Where joyous sunbeams thro’ the windows shine, 
As bright and fair as yesterday, when thou, 
Dear Axel, first didst press me to thy heart! 
How sweet and homely in this church it feels! 
Contented here, together we may dwell, 
Thou with thy father, Valborg with her mother. 
And when the clock strikes twelve, and sings the thrush, 
Before the window, in the birchen tree, 
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Then will the marble tomb be rent in twain, 

And we shall meet before the sepulchre 

Of Harold Gill, and hand in hand proceed 

Up to the altar. In the moonshine there 

We'll sit, and let the paly radiance gleam 

Upon our cheeks as pale, while, list’ning to 

The thrush, we tenderly recal to mind 

Our love and faithfulness, in former life. 

And when behind the church wall sinks the moon, 
With footsteps sad and slow we will return ; 
And thrice walk round the tomb of Harold Gill, 
Then stop and tenderly take leave, until 

The midnight following, We sweetly thus 

Shall rest in our still graves, while dwells without 
The noisy living world! 

WILLIAM. The latest wish 
Of Axel was to rest in the same tomb 
With Valborg. 

VALpore. In the same tomb ! that indeed 
Were well! but, noble knight, it may not be ! 
Axel and Valborg were not wedded—no— 

Ah! no it may not be—what would I give 
That in one coffin might repose the forms 


Of Axel and his Valborg! 
* * 


* * 


(She perceives the ring which Axel had dropt, and William having 
picked it up, she takes it, puts it on her finger and exclaims :) 
Now, Iam 
Thy wedded one, my Axel! yes—Valborg 
Now is Axel’s bride, and now we may 
Together slumber in the same calm grave ! 
Wituram. Poor maiden! 
VaczsorGc. Poor maiden? Fortunate and happy maid! 
Is it not so my noble friend? I call 
Thee friend, for thou wert Axel Thordson’s friend. 
Thou know’st the ancient lay of Aagé and 
The maiden Else. 
- * a” * 
Then take the golden harp and sit thee down 
Beside the royal pillar, opposite 
To Axel’s tomb, and sing the lay throughout ; 
While at the tomb I kneel. And do not cease 
Till all be ended—till fond Elsé hath 
In death her Aagé followed 


William complies with this request, and at the conclusion of 
the lay, goes to Valborg, whom he finds lifeless, with her head on 
Axel’s hand. 
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We know not whether, in the composition of this tragedy, 
the poet had the idea of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet before 
him, but certain it is that some similarity is perceptible between 
the pieces, consisting, not, indeed, in the resemblance of particu- 
lar characters, nor in the accidental concurrence of events, but in 
the tone and spirit of the whole performance. In Shakespeure’s 
production, all is instinct with the living principle of love, but the 
luxuriant and gentle beauty therein pourtrayed, can ouly be looked 
for under an Italian heaven. Schlegel has, we believe, somewhere 
said of Othello, that it is a picture of dark shadows, the Rem- 
brandt of tragic poetry ; and, in like manner, we may term Romeo 
and Juliet, a tragical Titian. In Axel and Valborg, Northern love is 
represented in all its force and feeling ; and though, perhaps, less ar- 
dent than the Italian, it is no less tender. Valborg is not so 
yielding as Juliet, but equally faithful, and surpasses her in this, that 
she cherishes a love which gives no prospect of enjoyment. In 
Romeo and Juliet, love is more sensual and passionate, more 
suited to the morals and character of the south. In Axel and 
Valborg, it is more ideal, more chaste, though no less fond: in a 
word, it is more Northern. Juliet violently severs the thread of 
life,—the spiritof Valborg passes gently from its earthly tenement, 
in a moment of tender mourning, and exalted aspiration. The 
love of the Northern maiden is chaste, affectionate, and silent even 
until death. 

In Axel, a young Northern hero is delineated, who displays 
more decision than the Italian lover. His internal struggle be- 
tween love and honour is beautifully described; and, when he 
falls a vietim to the most exalted principle, our grief is lost in 
admiration of bis noble and heroic end. The beauties of this 
piece so far eclipse its defects, that we have no scruple in point- 
ing out the particular characters, in which we think the author 
may be said to have failed. It seems to be his intention to represent 
the monk, as a deceitful, worthless villain, but for such a pur- 
pose, the character is imperfectly developed. We have no de- 
cided proof of his villainy, for his opposition to the union of 
Axel and Valborg, though springing from ambition, may be justi- 
fied by the then existing canonical law; and his violent death 
seems the more unmerited, as he ts the only one among the 
guards, with courage sufficient to defy a miserable superstition. 

The reverend Archbishop, with his vivid recollections of 
youthful love, appears neither canonical nor patriarchal. He is 
prevailed upon by William, the son of his former grande amour, 
to become the secret promoter of Axel’s union with Valborg, 
against which, but a few hours before, he had pronounced an 
anathema according to law. 
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Such, eighteen years ago, was the fruit of Oehlenschlager's 
poetical genius. We pass over the varied succession of dra- 
matic pieces, by which the author has secured the high reputation 
he enjoys, not only among his countrymen, but also among 
the Germans, in whose language the generality of his dramas are 
written: and we confess, that his works appear to us less im- 
pressive in his native tongue, than in the German, the peculiar 
solemnity and ryhthmical sonorousness of which language is ad- 
mirably suited to tragic expression. Correggio, the jewel of 
Oehlenschiliiger’s poetical crown, is written in German, and the 
joys and sorrows of the Artist are expressed in a manner that 
would do honour to Goéthe himself. It is, without exception, 
the finest apotheosis of a Painter's life, which we remember to 
have read. The following dramas are also deserving of particular 
mention, viz. Aladdin, Ludlam’s Hule, (the Den of Ludlam,) 
Foster Breederna, (Brothers in Arms,) Painatoke, &c. 
We now proceed to notice the poet's latest dramatic work ; 
** The Verings in Miklagord,” published in 1827. It is founded 
on the following passage in the Harold Hardraades Sage of Snorre 
Sturleson. 


“* When, now, Harold was returned from the Jewish land to Mikla- 
gord, (Constantinople) he longed to revisit Norway and his household 
goods. He had already received tidings that Magnus Olafson, his ne phew, 
was proclaimed King both of Norway and of Denmark. He, therefore, 
offered the resignatiou of his command to the King of Greece. Now, 
when the Queen Zoe heard this, she became exceedingly angry, and 
commenced accusations against Harold for having embezzled the royal 
portion of the spoil, w hile he had been general of the army. A 
young and handsome maiden, named Maria, niece to the Queen had 
been asked in marriage by Harold, but Zoe toned to grant his suit. 
Those Verings, who were in Miklagord and received rewards during the 
war, have said, since their return home, that they were told in Greece by 
wise and grave men, that Queen Zoe herself, wished for Harold as her 
husband, and that this, in truth, was the first cause of his seeking to 
leave Miklagord, tho’ other reports were spread among the people. At 
the same time there was a king in Greece called Constantinus Mono- 
machus, who ruled the empire jointly with Queen Zoe. For the above 
reasons, the said king of the Greeks ordered Harold to be taken 
prisoner and cast into a dungeon. On Harold’s way to prison, St. 
Olaf omer to him and promised him protection, and on that same 
street a Chapel has been since erected, which is now standing. This 
prison was so built that above was a high tower, which was open at 
the top, and had an entrance door tow: rds the street. There was Haruld 
imprisoned and with him Haldur and Halfer his men. Some few 
nights after, there came a rich lady with two attendants, who let down 
a cord to the dungeon and drew the prisoner up. This lady had been 
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before cured by the holy King Olaf, who had revealed to her that she 
should free his brother from the pain of captivity. After this, Harold 
immediately went to the Vwrings, and they all rose when he ap- 
proached, receiving him with joy. They were armed and thus went to 
the palace where slept the emperor, whom they took prisoner, and then 
put out his eyes.” 


The historian further relates that Maria was forcibly taken 
off by Harold, and that he, with his Verings, went to the Black 
Sea in two galleys ; but that, before setting sail for his country, 
he left the maid on shore and sent her to Constantinople, beg- 
ging her to tell her cousin Zoe of her influence over him, and 
the ease with which he might have carried her away in spite of 
the power of the queen. 

Oeblenschlaiger makes free with this story to suit his dramatic 
purposes. ‘‘ The Verings in Miklagord,” opens with a dialogue 
between Georgios, the Greek general and the Empress Soo. in 
which the former expresses his hatred of Harold, the General 
of the Northern Guards, called Veerings ; while the latter but ill 
conceals her love for ‘the Norwegian hero, whose victorious 
return from Palestine has been just announced. Shortly after, in 
a scene with Harold, she avows her passion for him, and on 
hearing his wish to return in order to claim the regal crown in 
Norway, she offers him, what she deems more than equivalent— 
an imperial crown and her own affection, intimating that they 
might with ease remove her old and doting husband, to whom 
she had been married against her will. Harold, confounded 
at this proposal, exclaims, 

How! murder thy husband ? 

Zoe. Why call the act a murder? Let him be 
Confin'd within the cloister. Has he sight? 
Where is the light of which I rob him? He 
A shadowy form, a lifeless phantom seems, 
Who totters on the grave’s extremest verge, 
Yet cannot fall, and only lingers there 
To mar the bliss of others. Say, what sin 
Now were it, if I shorten’d to him, not 
Some days, but at the most an ev’ning hour, 
Which is unto himself too long? 

HaRoLp. This comes 
Most suddenly upon me,—yet thy courage, 
And thy love for me, fairest lady, must 
Secure my due esteem. 

Zor. Then thou remainest? 

Haroxp. Yes. 

Zor. Thou never wilt betray thy friend ? 

VOL. Il, NO. IV, 
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HaRoLp. 


Zor. 
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No— 
When trust is plac’d in me, I feel my duty. 
I have said much—aye—possibly too much— 
A burnivg blush is on my cheek, for ah! 
I am but woman still, and, tho’ the blood 
Of Heroes, proudly coursing thro’ these veins, . 
Could give a momentary man-like courage, i 
Yet now, surprize and joy o’erwhelm my soul! 
Thou shalt not answer me—not now—not now— 
No, valiant Harold! but to-morrow, or 
On the following day, when thou thyself 
Hast weighed this matter, thou mayst answer me. 
Farewell! depart not, and be grateful. { Exit. 
Haro ip, (looking contemptuously after her). : 
Wretch! | 
Is this the promis’d end? and have we fought 
With lion hearts for this, to gratify 
A woman's sensual will? And is no more 
Of honour shewn to us—the Veerings, and 
The life-guards of the Grecian Emperor! 
To us the Northmen— Danes, of whom, till now, 
The Southlanders had such exalted thought, 
That faith and Vering ever meant the same! 
O, fair Maria! hadst thou not entranc’d 
My heart, I never more should have return’d 
To Miklagord—to Sodom and Gomorrah ! 
But I will save thee from the lover, whom 
This crowned sinner fain would force on thee. 
Rage, Georgios ! rage—the last deception this 
Which I shall practise on thee. Zoe, rage! 
Transfer thy hatred from thy lord to me. 
His safety will be thus secur’d, and I, 
With wealthy spoil and with my lovely maid, 
Will in my Golden Dragon cross the sea 
And hasten on, thro’ Russia and thro’ Sweden, 
To Norway’s moss-grown royal rock, and smile 
At all thy schemes and hatred. 


i 
. 


On leaving the royal saloon, Harold meets with Zoe’s cousin, 
the fair Maria, who, among other maidens, comes to present 
him with wreaths of flowers, in congratulation of - glorious 
return from Jerusalem. ‘They also sing a chorus in honour of 
the same event. The hero’s heart is moved by td marks of 
kindness, and, having persuaded Maria to dismiss her companions, 
he thus addresses her : 


Harox.p. A warrior’s courage should be nothing strange — 





And yet I know not whence I have it now. 
O, it must be thy favor, gentle maid ! 
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That thus inspires my heart. I love thee—yes! 
No time have we for peroration here, 

And nothing skill’d in artfull speech am I ; 

A peasant from Norwegian hills, I seem 

A half barbarian when compar’d with thee. 
This well I know—but, lady! thou art fond 
And faithful. Wilt thou be content to wed 

A plain, true man—nor more, nor less—then take 
The hand I proffer thee; It hath been free 
Since death depriv’d me of Eliza’s love. 

Canst thou renounce this proud magnificence 
And with the Vering host retire unto 

A foreign clime and language ? 


Sage lg in 


Maria. (tenderly) Yes, Harold ! 
With candour like thine own, I answer thee 
: I can. 
HaRo.p. And wilt thou cheerfully ? 
Maria. I will 
Most cheerfully. 
HaRowp. Then am I blest indeed ! 
Keep thou the cowslip wreath, my love, and wear it 
As a bridal garland!” (placing it on her head.) 
He then * selon les regles’ begs to seal the union with a kiss, when 
an aged Hermit enters and exclaims : 
; “ Ha! if thou lov’st—embrace her not—nor thus 
; Inflict on her young heart a burning wound 
Which thou canst never heal!” 


It will be readily imagined that Harold little relishes this in- 
terruption, and he takes leave of the hermit rather abruptly. He 
then goes to seek the emperor, whom we must now introduce to 
our readers. By Oehlenschlager he is named Romanos Agyros, 
but Snorre Sturleson, as we have seen above, calls him Constan- 
tinus. His imperial majesty opens the second act in com- 
pany with Simeon, his favored councillor. It will be seen that 
he is ambitious of astonishing the valiant Veerings by a dis- 
play of his learning and love of science—and above all by exhi- 
biting a copy of Homer, written on a serpent’s skin, one hundred 


: and twenty feet in length. But we must make way for his ma- 
. jesty. 
f Rom. In two days hence I hold a meeting,—let 


That grave society, ‘‘ the Zodiac Signs” 
Assemble, and be sure the Sun of Science, 
—I mean the President~— 

Attend us, and of all the twelve, who form 
The scientific zodiac, let not one 

Be wanting. See that order reign throughout. 
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You know that to Philosophy belongs 
The sign of Cancer ; to Jurisprudence 
Taurus ; to Theology the Scorpion ; 
To Poetry Aquarius, and thus forward. 
I have propos’d to give a lecture on 
The use of Grecian fire, and trust it will 
Excite attention. 
Simeon. Most assuredly. 
Where rules an Emperor, like our own Romanos, 
Uniting in himself such equal zeal 
For meanest as for mightiest things? 
RoMANos. Nothing, 
My friend, is mean in Science, unto one, 
Who like myself hath quaff’d the sacred stream 
Of Hippocrene. Justinian is extoll’d 
For much—not written by himself, — 
But by Tribonian and learned men 
Before him. J write—yet posterity 
May rank me lower than Justinian—well, 
So let it be! Philosophers should have 
No aim beyond the love of Science. See 
That Homer, written on the serpent’s skin, 
Be all unroll’d to-morrow. Iam told 
The Veerings are expected. When they come 
*Mong other sights the library to them 
Must be thrown open. True—they cannot read— 
But, then, "twill be a sight imposing, and 
I much delight to strike barbarian hordes 
With thoughts of our high cultivation. 
SIMEON. Yes!— 
When they behold some six and thirty thousand 
Five hundred volumes 
Romanos. And if they should see 
The serpent’s skin outstretch’d, with Homer’s poem 
Written there 
SIMEON. They must feel awe—yet heed 
That they examine not the skin too near, 
For then they might perceive the seams of lime. 
But in their olden songs the dragon plays 
A wondrous part, then let us boldly tell them 
Homer is written on a dragon’s skin. 
Romanos. I will not, Simeon, suffer this thy tone 
Of jesting, nor thy doubt as to the skin, 
Which is in fact a serpent’s. Many such 
May still be found, and on my march to Syria,— 
Simeony (aside, and mimicking the grave tone of the Emperor) 
Whence I returned with purpose unfulfilled. 
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Romanos. I heard of such gigantic serpents :—and— 
But let us not confuse our matters now.— 
Has Harold yet return’d as conqueror ?” 


Harold soon waits upon the Emperor, and is rewarded by him 
with the magnificent title of‘ Panhypersebastos,’ but with an express 
prohibition against wearing purple boots, which privilege appears 
to be a part of the Imperial prerogative. A reinforcement of 
Verings now arrives in Constantinople to join Harold; and Geor- 
gios, the Grecian general, having bombastically harangued them 
at the review, Harold addresses his countrymen in the following 
manly strain : 


Harotp. And I may also say some words to you, 
Being the Veering chief in Miklagord. 
Welcome, my valiant countrymen! I know 
The Northman finds it hard, indeed, to tear 
Himself from home’s delights in Denmark, where 
The blue and silvery sea,—the verdant hills 
Of beach,—all bind him to his Fatherland ; 
As do in Norway the tall fir and rocks 
Of steep ascent. For where, in Southern climes, 
Shall we behold the sea more blue—the meads 
More verdant—or with foaming cataracts 
The scene more wildly beautiful? Or where 
The mind and heart of man more noble than 
Where Odin led his Asen, when he left 
The brown and sun-burnt plains of Tartary ? 
But yet a manly scorn of lense frown 
Must fire the hero’s soul, who longs the world 
To know—for, as the world comes not to us 
Within our northern corner of the earth, 
We must go forth to seek it. Thus of yore 
Our fathers oft were wont to roam and take 
Their seats as guests, when, in the expiring hour 
Of ancient Rome, great Brennus threw his sword 
Into the scale. The Langobards have since 
A lengthen’d visit paid, and, driving out 
The host, from guests themselves have hosts become. 
Thus did the ancient Goths and kindred tribes. 
Not so have we, the Verings, sought this coast — 
An oath, by us to sacred Olaf sworn, 
In faith and justice strongly binds us all. 
We draw not out as foes our forces to 
The Bosphorus, but here, as friends, support 
The Emperor against both Greek and Gentile. 
Be not betray’d by painted sepulchres, 
‘ Which bear but filth and rottenness beneath,’ 
As saith the Scripture. Under no man here 
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In all the land, ye Veerings are, save him 

Whom you, yourselves, have chosen for your chief. 

This is at present I.— 
(Georgios goes away enraged. Harold looks smilingly after him, and 

continues) 

You are the chief guard of the Emperor— 

And, should he die, Polota Svarf is yours ; 

That is, to march throughout th’ imperial halls 

And share his heritage among ye. 

Ye have two standards 
(He beckons to some Verings, who approach with the standards.) 

Brothers in arms! the banners these of Mary 

And of the Cross—with reverence behold them! 

For often have they waved where hardest was 

The fight, and led to Denmark’s glory! 





(Solemn music sounds—all the Verings uncover and kneel before the 
banners in silence.) 


Harotp. Thus the signals have ye duly greeted, 
Around the which our patron Saint, the great 
St. Olaf hovers—sometimes visibly 
He rides before us on his snow white steed, 
When danger thickens and when courage fails. 
And now the peace of Heav’n be with you all! 
According to your shields disperse yourselves 
Around the town, and mingle with the elders. 
Put off your furry skins, which here would be 
Too warm, and robe yourselves in cassocks blue 
And helmets shining bright, whereof there are 
Sufficient in the armoury. The chiefs 
Will hold their meeting in Guildhall and there 
The warriors will assemble. 


The second act concludes with the discovery that Eliza, the 
former betrothed of Harold, is not dead, as Zoe had caused to 
be reported, and that she is in Constantinople. Disguised as a 
Veering, she has arrived with the fresh reinforcement, and being 
appointed to watch before Harold’s window, she sings a song 
which recalls her to his memory, and the result is, his determina- 
tion to remain faithful to his original promise, though Maria 
seems mistress of his heart. Meanwhile Georgios meditates the 
destruction of his rival chief; and the better to accomplish his 
purpose, he rouses the jealousy and alarm of Zoe, by intimating 
Harold’s want of affection for her, and the probability that he may 
acquaint the emperor with her scheme, which Georgios had 
overheard. She resolves on Harold’s destruction, after having 
received the following billet, written by him to Maria. 
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Log. ( Reads.) 
‘* Maria! fondly ever 
My thoughts to thee are giv'n, 
i Not ev'n hell shall sever 
The hero from his heav'n !” 

: (She hides her face in her hands, walks distractedly to the window, and 
gazes on the moun with forced indifference.) 

Thou shinest so serenely, Artemis! 

Cold maiden! that dost calmly smile with thy 

Pale diadem upon a snowy brow— 

And yet the fear of Fate is in thy look! 

I know thee well by thy more a:cient name: (passionately.) 

The Titan’s daughter Hecate artthou! She, 

Whose secret witchcraft stretches far—as far 

As night outspreading wide her sable wing! 

Thou art my goddess—yes! for now my eye 
' From Pheebus turns and from the lustre vain 
Of his resplendent car, and finds alone 
In darkness its delight. O, now inspire 
Me, Atreus and Thyestes! quench all thought 
Of mercy in me—fill my blood with fire— 
And to a Fury change me! for I feel 
That far too much of Aphrodite’s milk 
Still flows within my veins. These eyes are still 
With tears profan’d, while I in cowardice 
Do weakly weep away my scorn. But now 
O Cypria, weakness hath presented thee 
Her latest off ring here.—(to Georgios) 

Thou shalt be reveng'd ! 
1 go unto the Emperor—do thou 
Remain with Harold and amuse him till 
The warrant be procur’d that dooms his death. 
' When, in the gallery hard by, I ring 
The silver bell, be it the signal that 
Thou seize on Harold, as we have resolv'd. 
This trifling piece of parchment is a passport, 
(She looks on the parciiment.) 

The which when Charon views, he will put out 
His darksome bark from land, and give 
A passage o’er the Lethean_ wave. 


CS ON ene ao om 


Harold falls into the snare and is imprison’d in a lofty tower. 
Maria has now learned from the hermit (who proves to be Olaf 
Tryggvason the Norwegian king") that Eliza is in Constantinople 
to claim the fulfilment of her lover’s pledge: on hearing which, 
after a heart-rending struggle, she resolves to yield all hope of 





* It is related, that after the battle between the kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway, saved himself by swimming, and retired into the 
East, where he took the babit of a hermit. 
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Harold’s love, and expresses her determination to retire from 
the world in company with the Hermit. 


Marta. In nature’s bosom I will worship God ! 
And think upon my Harold. Thou dost not, 
Eternal father! deem it guilt in me, 
If often I recall the hero, whom 
I lov’d, and if, at times, the sigh to thee 
Breath’d forth in sorrow, doth not reach the skies, 
But wanders Northward o’er the deep black sea. 
Ah! yet it was not well that he forgot 
To bring me his adieu. Harold, thou didst 
Fear to give me pain and knewest not 
That pain, thus given, had been my latest joy ! 
I take nought with me to the desert, save 
This cowslip wreath, which Harold's hand return'd 
To me! now, for my future life, no more 
Or rose, or spring will bloom! no—never more 
Shall 1 fair garlands cull. Nay, were the flow’rs 
A thousand fold around my foot to spring, 
1 now should gather them no more, for ah! 
They soon must wither, like this cowslip wreath ; 
But not, like it, be touch’d by Harold's hand 
And then return’d to me. The hermit comes 
Toseek me—now, my soul, be firm ! 


While preparing to accompany the Hermit, she hears from a 
servant that Harold is imprisoned, and that Georgios, has spread a 
report among the Veerings, of their Chief having been accidentally 
drowned, on a party of pleasure. She instantly resolves to li- 
berate her lost lover, and, in the disguise of a Choir boy, enters 
the prison with the hermit, who obtains admission by virtue of 
his sacred character. Harold is then prevailed on by this sup- 
posed boy to change clothes with him, and escape—an offer 
which verifies the assurance of liberation given him by St. Olaf, 
in avision. Previously to the proposed exchange, Maria discovers 
herself and Harold hesitates to expose her to danger; but, having 
sworn to accept the offer and aware that St. Olaf’s pleasure 
must be fulfilled, he yields to her entreaties. He then flies to 
his Veerings, rallies them and assails the royal palace, for 
the rescue of the fair one. In this assault Georgios is slain, but 
Maria falls a victim to the vengeance of Zoe, who, having en- 
tered the tower in order to reproach the maiden with her noble 
action, and hearing of Harold’s attack, kills her rival and escapes 
with a servant by a secret path. 

We fear, that the general remark,—that, with the stream of 
youth, the stream of poetry is dried up, will be found verified 
in the instance of Orhlenschlager’s dramatic works. Comparing 
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this, bis latest production, with that which appeared 18 years 
ago, we must unhesitatingly pronounce in favour of his youthful 
muse. In the Verings, we hardly find any thing to praise be- 
yond a pure and ¢ ultivated diction. The characters are fee »bly de- 
lineated, the plot is without great interest, and the whole deficient 
in dramatic effect. Harold, the hero of the piece, no where 
evinces heroism, except in the prison scene with Georgios, 
whose menaces he meets with lofty indignation. Neither 
in his words nor deeds does he elsewhere display that exalted 
moral dignity, the chief requisite in a tragic hero, and he has 
more of the refinement of a modern stage character, than of 
the fearless intrepidity so remarkable in the northern warriors 
of the olden time. Maria is indeed a lovely vision, but her dis- 
interested affection is not so dramatically managed as to awaken 
our feelings in a very powerful degree. There are some in- 
stances, wherein the poet has committed errors in taste, from 
which his dramatic works are generally free. The following 
passage, for example, must, we should imagine, be fatal to the 
gravity even of a nortbern audience. Maria having determined 
to leave the world, Harold exclaims, 
“*O Maria! 

Sweet maid! thou weepest and dost press my hand— 

Give me that kiss, which late the Hermit so 

Unfeelingly forbade. 
To which Maria maketh answer. 

Yes! it belongs to thee—this little sin 

Heav'n surely will forgive! 

Though we have already extracted rather more largely than 
we had originally intended, we must make room for a few se- 
lections from the lyrical works of Oehlenschlager. His smaller 
pieces seem to have something Goethian in their form; and 
among these, we would particularly mention a collection, under 
the head of ‘‘ The Gospel of the Year in Nature and Man;” 
which fully proves, that the author is possessed of all the requi- 
sites for a distinguished lyrical poet. 

These elegant little pieces, twenty-five in number, are intended 
to point out various operations and phenomena in nature as 
exemplifying the revelations of the Gospel. In order to silence 
any captious caviller, we beg to observe that it forms at present 
no part of our province to criticise the orthodoxy or the sceptical 
turn of the Danish poet: we have only to do with his poetical 
creed and practice. But as these poems, besides their other 
merit, may at the same time furnish an idea of the philosophical 
and religious opinions of the Schelling school, to which the poet 
seems to belong, we think an attempt at translating them may 
not prove unacceptable. 
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The Birth of Christ. 


Each spring, when mists forsake the plain, 
Our infant Lord is born again. 

In mead, and grove, in stream, and air, 

A spirit lives—the Lord is there! 

And, hence, is Nature mildly blest, 

And robes in Hope's all verdant vest. 


The Shepherds, watching thro’ the night, 
Beneath its soft and starry light, 

See Angels waving to the ground, 

And in the moonbeams hovering round ;— 
** Now is the Saviour born!” thev sing, 

** Of mild Maria’s womb—the Spring! 


“ His only drink is purest dew; 

“ Tow’rd Heav'n he turns his home to view ; 
‘“* To Heav’n he lifts his infant hands, 

“ Tho’ bound to Earth by rosy bands! 

“ The grass his couch—his voice the sigh 

“* Of Zephyr—and his glance the sky. 


“* Shepherds! to Bethlehem now depart, 

“ And move the cold, unfeeling heart! 

‘** Bid them forth to the field and find, 

‘“* This child on softest grass reclin’d ; 

“ Whose smile and voice so pure, so blest, 
“ May heav’nward raise the eartlily breast !” 


Then soar the Angel-choir in air, 

The Sepherds to Bethlehem repair, 
And tell who in the field is born ; 
But, meeting man’s neglect and scorn, 
Return to where the Angels trod, 

The Child adore—and trust in God ! 


And stars of Heaven, beaming bright, 

The Monarchs of the East invite. 

As purely fall the gentle beams, 

They sink to earth in soften’d gleams, 
And praise the Saviour’s name, whose face 
Similes in his Mother’s fond embrace! 


Then, rising from the soil, unfold 
In purple flow’rs, with wings of gold! 
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Sweet Beings, of untainted birth ! 

Half rising, half inclin’d to Earth, 
Whence they their gilded urns prefer, 
With frankincense and fragrant myrrh. 


Maria. 


Mild and warm, 

Her lovely infant on her arm, 

Nature sweetly smiles upon 

Her spotless, fair, and youthful son : 
And lays him on her ample breast, 
There in peace secure to rest. 

Her voice, the warbler’s melody, 

Her hands the lily’s whiteness vie, 

Her robe is bright blue, like the sky. 
Her eye, dark blue as ocean, beams, 
Therein a trembling tear-drop gleams ! 
The Sunlight’s streaming flood her hair, 
Her cheek, Aurora’s bloom doth bear! 
And see—as round her, ether throws 
A silv'ry veil, which lightly flows, 

She lulls her infant to repose! 


The Sermon of the Mount. 


Let these majestic diadems of darkly waving green 
Allure thee from the deaf'ning sounds of life’s distracted scene ; 
The artless songbird’s strain, so sweet, should of itself have power 
To charm thy wayward footstep to my lofty vaulted bower. 

Here vocal is the spray, 

Brooks murmur on their way, 
Like joyful bees, whose lonely hive resoundeth with their lay. 


The awe, that now this secret scene doth silently pervade, 
Whilst thou in mute despondency art wand’ring in the shade, 
Should it not teach thee life is more than shadows which must flee ¢ 
Dost thou not gather confidence from ey’ry steadfast tree ? 

As now, this stately wood 

A hundred years hath stood, 
And calmly still awaits its fall in shady solitude. 


Here, for a moment, let the cares of life be cast away, 

Nor for the morrow anxiously distress thyself to-day ; 

This vaulted sphere, tho’ small compar’d with heav’n’s unbounded trace, 
Yet with its leaves envelops thee, excluding time and space. 
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Then, in the shade so wide, 
My trees have here supplied, 
Sit down—the rose and violet are blooming by thy side! 


Seest thou not yonder Sparrow flit, in joy from tree to tree ? 
Now, perch’d upon the topmost branch, he twitters forth his glee. 
How calm he feels! his little breast no thoughts of care appal, 
The Lord is mindful of him—and he fears not lest he fall. 

But feels securely blest, 

In placid, trustful rest, 
Poor bird! altho’ of neither voice, nor beauty’s charm possest. 


Yet he is calm, and thou art anxious, prone to dark despair, 
O save thyself, free soul! and scorn th’ imprisonment of care. 
Behold, where thro’ the trees expands the gently opening glade, 
There lilies, grass, and violets are beauteously array’d ; 

Albeit they do not sow, 

Nor to the harvest go, 
Their Heav'nly Father clothes them thus in beauty’s brightest glow. 


And thou, who art his image, shalt thou not his thought employ ? 
Be silent—quickly dry the tear, and change thy care for joy. 
Give ear unto the rippling brook, that sweetly rolls along ; 
Give ear unto the gentle birds, that trill their joyful song : 

Skies beam in fleecy fold; 

Flow’rs wave their crests of gold— 
It is thy Lord who calls to thee,—then listen and behold! 


O! let not weak despondency unnerve thy spirit’s power, 
Behold my trees above the hills, how loftily they tower! 

The Miners break the salt away, which in the earth they find, 
That with its taste and strength it may give joyaunce to mankind: 
Yet, vain this earthly dole, 

Compar’d with thine, O soul! 
Which lost, all else is lost in life,—for what avails the whole? 


Nor let the misty clouds of earth obscure thy inward light, 
At Eve the veil of darkness falls that stars may shine more bright; 
And thus, tho’ gloom around thee spread, no cause hast thou for fear, 
But raise thy soul, and let it, like the sun, illume its sphere, 

On high that it may shine 

With brilliancy divine, 
And that thy brethren may no more in dark, cold mists repine. 


Let not the simple toys of life bind down thy soul to earth, 

And fix thy wond’ring gaze on nought save deeds of deathiess worth 
Not anguish, pain and poverty alone thy tears should call, 

But o’er the sinless bliss of life the tear should also fall, 
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And for the sighing wind— 
For germs in buds confin’d— 
For Beauty’s smile, and for the past by mem’ry brought to mind ! 


The excellence of smaller deeds no care have thou to raise, 
Nor sound the trumpet pompously to give a trifle praise. 
O! see the rain, how sweetly cool it falls in genial showers, 
And with its vivifying pearls doth animate the flowers ; 
And yet the gentle rain 
Moves silent o'er the plain— 
To praise a deed of small desert reveals a spirit vain. 


Wouldst thou unite thee with thy Lord, in faith no more to swerve, 
Then love not gold, for none may ever God and Mammon serve. 
Behold yon aged man, who takes his mel: incholy way, 
His hands supported on a staff, his sole remaining stay ; 

The noisy crowd's unrest 

Hath wounded deep his breast, 
He now within the forest dwells, where none may him molest. 


Thou, who art young and valiant, do not to the forest fly, 
But draw thy sword in Virtue’s cause, and all her foes defy. 
Forgive thy neighbour, if to thee alone he have done wrong, 
But be the terror of the slave, and an avenger strong. 

When clouds of darkness lower, 

And dies the with’ring flower, 
Then light’ning, rain and thunder come with purifying power. 


O lovely soul! let nature’s breast still be thy fount of joys, 
And close thine eye for ever to life’s perishable toys : 
But, beaming with devotion, let it fix its fervent’ gaze 
Enraptur’d on the Sun of Love's unalterable rays. 

Thus shall thy pow’r extend, 

And thou earth's fetters rend, 
And unto heaven's vaulted arch with soaring flight ascend. 


The bright reward, awaiting thee, thy fortitude to bless, 
Nor tongue of man, nor nature’s voice have power to express. 
The low, soft murmur of the waves, the song-birds gentle strains, 
The shepherd's lay, the wind that thro’ the forest leaves complains, 
All—all are but a tone 
Of melody unknown, 
By cherubs sung for ever round the great Creator’s throne ! 
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One more extract must close our selections and the present 


Article. It is in a lighter vein and we think extremely happy in 
blending playfulness with sentiment. 


The Seasons. 


«“ Thou never wilt love? thus to Phillis I said 
One morning in Spring, as I sate at her side, 
When the sun o’er the hedge row ascended, and shed 
A tinge that with purple the dewy leaves dyed. 
“No! never;” she answer’d, “ for love is too vain, 
‘* And fades like the dew-drop, or morn’s purple beam,— 
‘* But, when it has vanish’d, the thought of its dream, 
Must sadly remain.” 


«‘ Thou never wilt love?” thus to Phillis I said, 
One noon-day in summer, when in the cool bower 
We calmly reclin’d, while from high over head 
The fiery globe scorch’d each withering flower. 
“ Thou never wilt love? shall Love then oppress, 
‘* Like the sun, thy warm heart with unquenc on glow ?” 
She blush’ d—and then, clasping her fair hands of snow, 


She smil’d—and said “ Yes!” 


«« Thou never wilt love”” thus to Phillis, I said 
In front of her hut on a gold autumn eve, 
When the red sun sank down to his billowy bed 
And smil’d to behold the fond maid’s bosom heave. 
«« The stores, that from Nature’s benevolence flow, 
‘« Must charm thee, and yet her best gifts thou can'st slight! 
“* How many now taste them ! oh, share the delight.” 
She faulter’d “ ah! no.” 


«¢ Thou never wilt love ?” thus to Phillis I said, 
One midnight in winter, when silent and lone 
We sate by the hearth, while the moon brightly play’d 
On the casement, and fair o’er the frost flowers shone. 
«« Thou still wilt deny me the rapture, so blest, 
« Of roaming with thee thro’ life’s varying wavy, 
« Till our locks in the winter of age have grown grey ?” 
She sank on my breast! 





Art. V1.—Recherches Chimiques et Physiologiques destinées a 
erpliquer non seulement la structure et le developement de la 
feuille, du tronc, ainsi que des organs qui nen sont qu'une trans- 
formation, mais encore la structure et le developement des 
tissus animaux; par M. Raspail. Mémoires de la Société 
d’ Histoire Naturelle de Paris. Tome 3. 1" Livraison. 

H4?P? ILY for Science, the period of explaining the pheno- 

mena of Nature by ingenious hypothese s has p: Ws away, 
and yielded to the patie nt industry of apenas and the 
inductive method of the immortal author of the Novum Orga- 
num. The essay before us is constructed upon the princi- 
ples laid down in that work; and is the first of a series 
intended to develope the laws which regulate the formation of 
organic structures, both in the ve getable and the animal king- 
doms. Its author, M. Raspail, is well known as a_physiolo- 
gist, and has particularly distinguished himself by his essay 
‘on the Formation of the Cellular Tissue,’ published in the 
‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ in December, 1825. 

Before venturing an opinion on the formation of organic 
tissues, M. Ras; ail endeavours to ascertain the modifica- 
tions which con aided by caloric or the matter of heat, by 
acids, alkalies and water, are capable of effecting, not only 
upon entire fecula, and consequently upon the other veget ible 
tissues, but also upon the soluble part of fecula. This investi- 
gation forms the subject of the present essay; and although it 
may appear, at first sight, a matter of minor consideration, 
yet if, as we are inclined to believe, it lead to a more pe rfect 
knowle ge of the manner in which organic structures, whether 
vegetable or animal, are dev eloped, it is one which cannot fail 
to be regarded as highly important’by all who feel anxious for 
the attainment of truth in the explanation of natural phenomena. 

The first division of the subject is confined to the inc juiry 
into the ‘ action of time, aided by that of boiling oot, on 
organic tissues. A small portion of fecula was put into a large 
quantity of boiling water contained in a tubulated retort, to 
which a large receiver was joined, and the boiling continued for 
twenty-two “di iys and nights. Although the fluid w hich passed 
over and was condensed i in the receiver, when examined under the 
microscope, at different times during the experiment, was found to 
contain organic shreds, yet it neither reddened the tincture 
of Litmus, nor produced a blue colour with Lodine. In that con- 
tained in the retort the following changes were observed: after 
twelve hours boiling the integuments of the fecula, which had 
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been gradually dilating, were extended to twenty times their 
original bulk, and their surface presented, under the mi- 
croscope, a granular structure, or miniature representation of 
the general vegetable epidermis: but it was not until after 
eighteen hours’ boiling that these granulations were perceived 
to be unequivocal and decided. 


‘ They appeared,’ says M. Raspail, ‘ to be developed out of the 
tissue itself, so that it may be presumed that they are merely the glo- 
bules composing the tissue, which although they are at first so minute 
as to be invisible, become visible through the extension of the elements 
of the tissue by heat.’—p. 20. 


After thirty-four hours’ ebullition some of these granules 
were detached from the others, and, by the shreds of membrane 
adhering to them, demonstrated the nature of their attachment in 
the tissue. This became more apparent at the end of forty-nine 
hours, when the fluid w: as fille d with globular, detached granules, 
varying in size from ; to s of a millimetre.* These gra- 
nules underwe nt no wn +r change, except increase of mz ignitude, 
during the remainder of the experiment. They réfracted the 
light in the same manner as the smallest grains of fecula; when 
the boiling was finished ; and the fluid solution in the retort was 
coloured by Iodine in the same manner as during the first days 
of the experiment: it was coagulated by alcohol as com- 
pletely as fecula which is boiled only for a few minutes, so that 
notwithstanding the extent of the change which had been pro- 


5 
duced to the eye of the physiologist, the chemical properties of 


5 

the fecula remained unaltered. It differed, however, from 
common solution of starch, by not precipitating any of the 
granules until after fifteen or twenty days; and by not forming 
a jelly even when sufficiently concentrated. 

he next set of experiments were intended to ascertain the 
action of time upon the teguments of fecula mixed in a large 
quantity of water, and exposed to the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere. Two flasks filled with a solution ‘of fec ula, the one 
corked and the other merely covered with a scroll of paper, 
were left undisturbed for six months. In both, the te guments 
were precipitated on the third day, leaving the supernatant 
fluid perfectly limpid: on the fourth day, air bubbles rose from 
the precipitate ; while the solution, tested daily with Iodine, 
presented less and less the characteristic tints exhibited by pure 
starch, until at the end of a month it ceased to be affected by 
the test, and resembled exactly the gum which, in an analogous 


® The Millimetre is °08937 of an English inch. 
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experiment, M. Th. de Saussure detected in fecnla. At the 
termination of this experiment, the teguments in both flasks 
were found to be in the same granular state as those of the 
fecula which had been boiled for eighty-four hours, in the 
former experiment. lodine coloured them purplish, which was 
merely deepened by sulphuric acid. 

Sat On repeating these experiments, the periods at 
which the different results were effected varied ac- 
cording to the season of the year: but in all, the 
granules which formed on the surface of the tegu- 
ments augmented daily, and, as it were, vegetated 
in the water, in the manner represented in the 
marginal cut, which we have copied from M. Ras- 
pail’s plate. 

The action of acids and alkalies upon the tegu- 
ments of the fecula next occupied the attention of 
our author. The fecula coloured the nitric acid green; which 
tint, with the extrication of nitrous acid fumes, continued for 
many weeks ; but at the end of six months the fluid was perfectly 
colourless, and the teguments had wholly disappeared in the acid. 
The hydrochloric acid became at first yellow, and passed after- 
wards gradually into black ; which was found under the micro- 
scope to depend on myriads of black granules suspended in the 
fluid ; but which on diluting the mixture with pure water were 
deposited, leaving the supernatant liquid colourless and Jimpid. 
This precipitate being thrown on the filter, and washed with 
several waters, and dried, left a beautiful black powder, which 
was insoluble in boiling water. This wasthe tegument carbonized. 
In repeating these experiments in such a manner that he could 
see under the microscope the changes which were going on in 
the acid mixture, M. Raspail arrived at the following conclusion : 





‘ That the hydrochloric acid, by abstracting water from the tissue, 
divided it at first into appreciable globules, which are again subdivided 
into smaller globules still more deprived of water, and consequently 
became blackish.’—p. 29. 


To ascertain the action of the alkalies our author employed 
the same microscopic apparatus, with which he had ascertained 
the operation of the hydrochloric acid. On the 28th of October, 
1826, he placed in this apparatus some grains of feeula, upon 
which he poured oxyd of Sodium, and instantly closed the appara- 
tus in such a manner as to exclude the smallest bubble of air : im- 
mediately some of the grains of the fecula were perceived to have 
emptied themselves, whilst others were only burst, and the soluble 
substance acquired the form of a gelatinized and granulated 
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paste. A bubble of air disengaged itself and remained station- 
ary ; and the teguments with the coagulated substance assumed 
a yellow colour, which after four months was much dee pened. 
The alkali, therefore, alihough it granulated the teguments yet 
did not carbonize them as the hydrochloric acid had done. The 
result of these experiments led M. Raspail to form the theory, 
that whatever deprives an organic substance of its water of orga- 
nization, and renders it solid, tends to its carbonization, which is 
complete at the maximum of its solidity: but when an alkali is 
employed, and it softens the substance, the alkali attracts the 
carbon of the organic body, and becomes a carbonate mure or 
less saturated: and this he verified by a direct experiment on a 
larger scale. The complete saturation of the alkali with Car- 
bonic acid was beautifully demonstrated by the smallest drop of 
the aqueous solution of lodine added to the alkaline-feculent 
solution suddenly producing a deep indigo-blue colour. 


‘ The instantaneous colouring of the fecula of the flask by Iodine,’ 
says our author, ‘ evidently proved to me that the Soda had become a 
carbonate more or less saturated ; for if you mix fecula with an alkaline 
oxyd, lodine produces no colour in it; if you mix it with a subcar- 
bonate, the same thing occurs; but if you mix it with a neutral car- 
bonate, a drop of Iodine instantly colours the portions which it touches ; 
as happened in this instance. The oxyd of Sodium, therefore, was 
saturated with carbonic acid at the expence of the fecula.’—p. 32. 

He concludes also that the fixed alkalies exert a double 
action on organic tissues : 

‘ They abstract the water from substances which possess a larger 
proportion of water than of carbon; they procure carbonic acid from 
tissues which contain more carbon than water.’—p. 34. 


Having so far satisfied himself regarding the teguments, 
M. Raspail proceeded to examine the action of time upon the 
soluble substance of Fecula exposed to the contact of air in an ex- 
cess of water; and he found that, if the experiment were made in 
spring, the soluble substance of the Fecula, at the end of a month, 
would be coloured by lodine. He also ascertained that, when 
the teguments form a precipitate at the bottom of the vessel, 
some remarkable phe nomena occur which we shall briefly notice. 
Thus when two flasks, filled with fecula largely diluted with 
water, one corked and the other covered merely with a cornet of 
paper, were examined after having stood for five months, that 
which was corked exhaled no odour, whilst from the other an 
acid, caseous odour arose, and the fluid reddened Litmus. To 
ascertain the cause of this he made the following experiment: 

* On the 5th of March, 1826, I boiled,’ says M. Raspail, ‘ nine 
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grains of fecula in a moderate quantity of water. I put the solution 
in a bottle sixteen centiemes in diameter, and twenty in height, and 
filled it with water to the neck. Infusoriaof the species, Paramecium 
Aurelia, Mull., appeared in the liquid, as well as albumenous flocculi. 
On the 2nd of April, the soluble substance was not coloured by lodine, 
even when aided by acids. On the 6th of April the teguments, with- 
out having undergone any change in form, were ouly coloured violet ; 
the soluble substance exhaled a cheesy odour, and was not coagulated 
by alcohol. Notwithstanding that the presence of multitudes of infusoria 
in the liquid might be regarded as the sole cause of the change of the 
feculent substance into caseous acid, I discontinued my observations 
after having noticed, on the 23rd of April, that Iodine no longer 
coloured the teguments, even when aided by Hydrochloric acid, al- 
though they preserved their primitive form.’—p. 39. 


On repeating these ¢ experim< nts insummer, the caseous odour 
was sometimes faintly evident on the first day ; the fluid reddened 
Litmus, and the teguments, coloured bright violet by lodine, be- 
came blue by the addition of a concentrated acid. Ammonia was 
then formed in the substance, which might be supposed to de- 
pend on the azotic particles which may be communicated to 
the fluid from the air in spite of every precaution. In reply to 
this suggestion, M. Raspail made an experiment with the sub- 
stance which had been boiled for eighty-four hours, and which 
he put into a flask half full of air, and stopped with a ground 
stopper. Granulaiions began to form three days after the com- 
mencement of the e xpe riment, and bubbles of air began to rise 
from the surface of the prec ipiti ate, formed by these, as soon as 
they formed a layer distinct from the liquid which contained 
them. 

‘ I opened the flask,’ says M. Raspail, (fifty-six days after the com- 
mencement of the « cilia ‘the stopper was forced out with a 
strong explosion. Litmus paper, suspended i in the neck of the flask, 
was sensibly reddened ; and a lighted taper introduced into the neck 
produced a violent detonation, accompanied with a vivid flame. The 
taper remained burning in the flask for a considerable time; but some 
instants after this experiment, having introduced another into it, it was 
extinguished. Litmus paper, plunged into the bottom of the fluid, 
was reddened upon its edges; but on being again exposed to the air, 
its blue colour was restored. The odour of the vessel was sourish, 
and resembled that of cheese which is turning sour. MHaving re- 
stopped the flask, I exposed it as before to a diffused light. 

¢ ’ his essay established the fact, that the atmospherical air had 
been displaced by Carbonic acid and pure Hydrogen, and that the fluid 
contained a salt with a basis of Ammonia, and a volatile acid. 

* On the 10th of June I opened the flask, and the stopper was 
forced out with the same violence as at first. Bubbles of air had con- 
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tinued till this time to be extricated from the layer of teguments. The 
soluble substance of the fecula no longer was coloured by Iodine ; 
granulations were developed in the granular membranes, visible to the 
naked eye, and which Jcdine coloured blue. The granules which 
furmed upon these membranes were about ; of millimetre in diameter. 

* On the 9th of July the flask was opened with less of an — 
sion. The fluid reddened Litmus at the surface; and it emitted « 
fa-tid odour of old cheese, which filled the place where the expe aaa 
was made. The fluid precipitated Nitrate of silver white, which be- 
came manifestly reddish by the contact of the air. This fluid con- 
tained an incalculable quantity of globules suspended in it, which had 
been detached from the precipitate by the fermentation. 

‘ When properly ev: aporated, this substance, instead of displaying 
the usual characteristics of gum, presented itself under the aspect of a 
yellowish, soft, shining, granular substance, resembling the rancid fat, 
which is procured by ev sporation, or rather the moist and granular 
crust of certain cheeses : it left a hot sensation upon the tongue, re- 
sembling that excited by meat roasted toa coal. Both Alcohol and 
water re-dissolved it; but when I diluted it in water, it ceased to 
redden Litmus paper; on the contrary it restored the blue colour of 
the paper reddened by acids. 

* On the 10th of F ebruary, 1827, it preserved its feetid odour and 
all its properties, «although during the whole of this time it had 
mained exposed to the free air.’—pp. 40, 41, 42 


The striking circumstance in the foregoing experiment is the 
change of a substance which is the least azotized known, after 
ebullition, and a simple exposure to atmospherical air, into an 
azotized substance, such as caseic acid, and even partly to 
Ammonia. 


* Whence,’ demands our author, ‘ comes this Azote, if it be not - 
Azote of the air, absorbed by the liquid, and united with the Hydrog 
of the gas extricated by the ferme = tion, and forming with it the - ise 
of an animal substance ”’ 


M. Raspail is of opini on that this is actually the case; but 
the reasons which he assigns in support of his opinion are scarcely 
sufficiently convincing, and too hypothetical. His physiological 
reasoning, on the changes affected in the teguments, is more 
satisfactory. He considers that the granulations which form on 
the smooth surface of the teguments, already exist as particles 
in the structure of the teguments, so minute as to be invisible, 
and that they are rendered visible only by enlarging. The question 
thence arises, is this enlargement the effect of the disengage- 
ment of gas in the substance of the tegument, and would the 
dilatation of gas produce the round form of the granulations ? 
Our author combats this opinion, and concludes, that these 
granulations are not filled with gas; and it is equally evident 
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that they are not void, since their elastic coats remain distended 
under the pressure of the atmosphere. 


‘ But as they reflect,’ continues he, ‘ the light in the same manner 
as the grains of ‘fecula, it appears probable that they are infiltrated, 
during their development, with the same substance which fills the 
grains of fecula, and that their coats are also the result of the nourish- 
ment of this substance, so that their development is a true commence- 
ment of vegetation. This vegetation is of short continuance in the 
agents, which tend to disorganize the two substances, and to divide 
them to infim: y, such as the concentrated acids and the alkalies: it 
continues some time under the influence of a high temperature, but it 
is constant in water exposed at an ordinary temperature.’—p. 47. 


Conceiving that he has made out his case with respect to 
vegetables, M. Raspail proceeds to the application of his obser- 
vations to the structure of animal tissues. He regards the opi- 
nions of Bauer, Sir E. Home, Prevot and Dumas, H. Milne 
Edwards, and other modern physiologists, that animal tissues 
are composed of identical fibres, both as regards their form, and 
the diameter of the globules of which they are composed, and 
that in all animals these are 3, of a millimetre in diameter ; or 
that the molecules of animal matters, solid and organized, have 
always one constant and determinate primitive form, as founded 
on an illusion in their microscopical observations. He thinks 
that he has assured himself of this fact, by studying the human 
epidermis, the coats of the cells of the cellular tissue of beef, the 
membranes which sheath the muscular bundles, the cylinders 
which Fontana has described in muscles, &c. ; and that he has 
ascertained that the sides of animal membranes are exactly the 
same as those of vegetable membranes as far as regards the 
structure of thejr substance. But he shall speak for himself: 


‘ Ist. Far from the globules which authors have regarded as com- 
posing the ele mentary fibres, being always of the diameter of ,i of a 
millimetre, nothing is more easy to prove than that these globules in 
general vary infinitely from 4, a», and jj. Authors, in order to de- 
termine the real diameter, are forced to place the granulated mem- 
brane so as to be observed by the right eye, whilst they examine with 
the left a scale divided into millimetres which they hold, placed with- 
out the microscope on a level with the object. By this process they 
obtain only approximations, and not rigorous mathematical measure- 
ments, not only from the continual movements of the head, and the 
errors which may arise by carrying the eye to the distant and exterior 
scale ; but besides the globules which are observed placed at the sides 
of one another ona membrane already opaque, it is impossible that their 
shadows will not make them appear of equal diameter, or nearly so. 
But when they are carefully isolated in tearing the tissue, the diameter 
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of these globules varies like those of all organized globules, and that 
infinitely within certain limits. 

‘ 2nd. Although it may be admitted, from analogy, that the animal 
membranes are tissues of globules, not elementary and of the same 
diameter as we have already stated, but globules composed of other 
globules, and so to infinity, yet nothing is more frequently met with 
than smooth animal tissues, membranous and not granular (epedermis, 
the membranes which envelop the muscular fibres, the sides of the cells 
forming feet, &c.); and, in admitting for an instant the principle esta- 
blished by the abovementioned authors, the exceptions would surpass 
their rule in an incalculable manner. What appears even at first sight 
contrary to their peculiar opinion, is the representation in their figures 
of interstices between what they name the elementary fibres: as these 
interstices, evident portions of membranes are not granulated, and 
consequently the granules of which analogy shews us the tissues are 
not equal in diameter to the granules of what they term elementary 
fibres, granules which are visible to our means of observation. The 
globules of the fibres, termed elementary, do not form a tissue by the 
adhesion of their sides; they do not form longitudinal fibres; by the 
least movement they may be separated from one another, and their re- 
lations and disposition modified. 

‘ But one cannot separate them with the same 
facility from the ungranulated membrane which 
covers them: to this membrane they adhere, in the 
same manner as the green globules (fig. 2.) adhere 
to the sides of the cells which contain them. Both 
are generated on the sides of a cell; they adhere to 
these sides by a kind of hilum, and the *y are destined 
to grow for the formation of cellular tissue in a cell 
which is continually increasing. The elementary 
globules of the authors of animal phisiology are 

merely imperfect cells, unequal, adhering to the sides of other ceils, sides 
which are not visibly tissues of globules.’ —pp. 48, 49, 50. 


Our author adds, that in order to demonstrate the fact that 
all the sides of animal membranes are composed of granules, the 
membranes must be submitted to those agents which enlarge 
and render visible such globules, as, from their minuteness, are 
invisible in the smooth teguments of fecula. 

M. Raspail conceives that the property which fecula pos- 
sesses of striking a blue colour, with lodine, is due to a substance 
distinct from its tissue; and he contends that the fact is de- 
monstrated by the teguments losing this property, whilst they 
retain their form ; and by the gummy substance, when treated 
with Ammonia during boiling, losing the characteristics of a 
gummy solution, and yet retaining the faculty of striking a blue 
colour with Iodine. “He is convinced th at this colouring prin- 
ciple is volatile; that it is decomposed by dissic ation at a 
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certain temperature, and by fermentation, whilst prolonged boil- 
ing in water does not appear to alter it. He enquires whether 
it might not be separated by treating the boiling fecula with 


ammonia, decanting the fluid after the precipitation, and eva- 


porating ? 


The second section of M. Raspail’s Essay commences with 
an enquiry into the action of Time on the soluble substance of 
the Fecula isolated from its teguments. To determine this point 
he decanted the soluble substance of a former e xperiment from 
the precipitate of teguments, and put it into a glass vessel, which 
he covered with a plate of glass, and exposed for two months 
in an obscure place to an elevated temperature. No gas was 
disengaged, and not the smallest trace of cheesy odour per- 
ceived. He ascertained by this experiment also, ‘that the fer- 
mentation of Fecula, in any state of dilution, is due solely to the 
presence of the teguments, which, in Fecula, act the same part as 
gluten in other gummy or saccharine substances ; an analogy, 
which might be e xpe cted after the fact was established, ‘ that 
gluten is a true tissue. 

Finding that no fermentation took place in the soluble matter 
of Fecula diluted with water, it became an interesting object of 
enquiry to ascertain what ch: ange, if any, is produced on this 
substance. M. Raspail found that it first assumed the cha- 

racter of a ropy mucilage, which was gradually replaced by a 
white matter, of a grumous form, that fell to the bottom of the 
vessel ; and which, under the microscope, appeared to resemble 
cellular tissue, composed of cells inclosing other smaller cells. 
When alcohol was poured upon this grumous matter, it instan- 
taneously assumed the most picturesque appearance of the ordi- 
nary cellular tissue of plants. 


‘ This last experiment,’ says our author, ‘ rendered evident to me 
the march of the phenomena from the instant in which I[ had deposited 
the soluble substance of Fecula, to the moment in which I observed 
this perfectly organized tissue.’—p. 54. 


In the first or gummy state, then, the Fecula is an organized 
tissue, which ¢ radually advancing i in organization, contains be- 
tween each of its organic molec ales a great number of molecules 
of water ; by the taking up of which, by the alcohol, the organic 
molecules approach nearer to one another, and form the coagu- 
lum. The next stage is that in which this substance becomes 
thready like gluten, and susceptible of being kneaded ; and, 
finally, by a succession of steps it arrives at that state of rigidity 
which gives it the characters of wood. 

M. Raspail next attempts the explanation of the azotized 
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decompositions of glutenous substances ; and he regards this to be 
necessary before endeayouring to explain physiologically the 
different facts which he had ascertained. It was evident that 
Gum, at a certain epod, may become Albumen. ‘ But it may 
be asked, whether this Albumen is azotized, and thus trans- 
formed into a vegeto-animal substance?’ It is unnecessary to 
go into the det ail of the numerous experiments of our ingenious 
author to obtain an answer to this query: it is sufficient to 
mention that they brought him to this conclusion, ‘ that Gluten 
furnishes azotized products only by the agency of the azote of 
the air.” He contends, that if the decomposition of Gluten does 
not depend on atmosphe rical air imprisone <d in the cells of that 
substance, but on the disaggregation of the elements of a qua- 
ternary organization, it is difficult to explain why this decom- 
position is never complete i in Gluten, under circumstances fa- 
vourable for the process, if it be deprived of the contact of air. 
Gluten, thus situated, is decompdeed i in successive parcels, and 
even after seven months, some portions of a mass experimented 
upon by M. Raspail remained unaltered. 

‘ How,’ he demands, ‘ can the stationary state of this residue be 
explained, if the azotized products depend on the disaggregation of the 
constituent principles of its tissue? Why are these principles disaggre- 
gated in certain parcels and not in others? It will be said that the par- 
cels first decomposed are those which were in immediate contact with 
the fluid, and the unaltered parcels were those in the centre of the 
mass.” 

There appears at first sight considerable force in this objec- 
tion, which, however, our author overcomes by the following 
reasoning. In the first place the decomposition i is not confined 
to the surface, nor does the centre remain untouched; and in 
the second, the Gluten after being kneaded, which it was at the 
commencement of the experiment, is equally impregnated 
throughout with water, and consequently the interior of the mass 
is under circumstances as favourable as those of the exterior, if 
the decomposition depended simply upon the disaggregation of 
the elements of the gluten. He conceives that the air is enve- 
loped in artificial cells formed by the kneading of the Gluten ; 
and that the elements of this air combine with the ‘ayer of the 
sides of the cell which encloses it; a combination which com- 
mences the moment these two kinds of matter come into cun- 
tact, and will continue as long as new layers of air can be ap- 
plied to the sides of the tissue ; but as soon as all the air shall 

e absorbed and combined, the portions of tissue unacted upon 
will remain stationary until the water which it contains be per- 
mitted to absorb a new portion of atmospherical air ; and if this 
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be prevented, those parcels of Gluten will remain under the form 
of residue. ‘This reasoning is supported by the analysis of the 
gas extricated from the Gluten when first it is expos: d in the 
water: for, as M. Proust has ascertained, it consists of Carbonic 
acid and pure Hydrogen; and consequently M. Ras spail is 
authorized to conclude that. ‘ the Oxygen and the Azote of the 
atmospherical air are combined, each separately, with the glu- 
tenous substance :” also to regard as established the 


opinion 
which he had announced in a previous Memoir, that— 


* Gluten is not itself an azotized substance, but only a tissue capa- 
ble of imprisoning air by the elasticity and glutinosity of the edges of 
its interstices, and which, by forcing the compressed air to act power- 


fully upon the sides of its cells, produces all the azotized products 
which characterize its decomposition.’—p, 74. 


He concludes that as all vegetable bodies are elastic and 
glutenous before they become liqueous, and can imprison air 
more easily in the former than in the latter state, it is probable 
that they would all, in the former state, yield the products of 
Gluten without being quaternary combinations of ‘Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Carbon and Azote. This reasoning M. Rasp: sil extends to 
animal tissue as well as vegetable, and. endeavours to establish 
it as an axiom, ‘ that tissues are never quaternary compounds of 
Oxyg-n, Hydrogen, Carbon and Azote, although they may by 
their decomposition furnish all the azotized products of the sub- 
stances commonly called animal.’—p. 80. 

Reflecting on the successive stages through which all gummy 
substances pass when under the influence of the causes that 
govern vegetation, our author was next induced to study the 
white of the egg and the structure of the yolk. Under the 
microscope he ascertained that the albumen of the egg isa lax, 
little consistent, cellular tissue, analogous to the cellular tissue 
of solutions of Gum; that it is composed of large cells, to the 
sides of which smaller adhere, and so on; and that the structure 
of the yolk is the same as that of the Albumen, with this sole dif- 
ference, that the cells which are colourless in the Albumen are 
yellow in the yolk.* Alcohol, by abstracting the molecules of 
water, renders this structure evident. When the oil is expressed 
the small cells pass out of the press with the oil, and are depo- 
sited in the form of Stearine, in the same manner as the tegu- 
ments of Fecula, when deposite d, furnish Amidine. It is known 
that the soluble matter of the Albumen does not cozgulate when 


——_ —__. 


* A circumstance depending on an oil with which the cells of the yolk are filled 
and which may be pressed out from the containing tissue. 
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it is evaporated in vacuo; or is spontaneously evaporated: but 
when it is ev aporated with the heat of a sand bath, at a certain 
point it acquires a syrupous consistence, dries without swelling, 
with a glazed surface, and is gummy and brittle, but is no longer 
soluble in water, although it has all the appearance of fragments 
of Gum Arabic. 


‘To what,’ says our author, ‘ are we to attribute these different 
results? All the experiments which I have made to determine the 
action of the alkalies upon organic substances, induce me to think that 
the insolubility which the soluble matter of Albumen contracts in an 
elevated temperature is owing to the presence of the alkali which it 
holds in solution.’—p. 84. 


Gum Arabic dissolved either in solution of pure Potass or of 
the Subcarbonate, and evaporated by heat assumed all the cha- 
racters of the soluble Albumen treated with heat, and became 
equally insoluble in water. The alkali and the heat appear in 
fact to change the Gum into Albumen, M. Raspail considers 
that it is not ‘anremsonable to conclude that were Albumen freed 
of its alkali it would be found to be a true Gum. The insoluble 
clots of alkalized Gum, exposed to heat in a platinum spoon, is 
carbonized with as much difficulty as white of egg, and when 
once charred, like it, resists a very high temperature, whilst Gum 
without the addition of an alkali is easily charred and incine- 
rated. It is the alkali then which resists the incineration in both 
Albumen and alkalized Gum, by forming upon the surface a 
layer which intercepts the contact of the Oxygen which would 
otherwise oxidize and vaporize the carbon. The alkali, also, as 
the evaporation proceeds, by its affinity to water, aids the car- 
bonization of the organic substance, advancing it to that state 
which is the summit of insolubility, ‘and giving it a yellow tint, 
as remarked both in the alkalized Gum and the liquid Albumen. 
The affinity between the tissues and the soluble matter of Fecula 
and Animal Albumen, leads M. Raspail to make some remarks 
on the analogy between the physical structure of the egg and 
the vegetable grain. Both have an exterior testa, which was 
originally an organized tegument; under this, in the egg, is 
found a thick cellular tissue filled with a gummy substance, a 
tissue which by its elasticity and the manner in which it conwi- 
butes to the nutrition of the internal organs represents exactl 
the g/utenous perisperme of the Cerealia ; it surrounds the yolk 
which incloses the oil, like the cotyledon of the grain; and 
to this yolk the embryon adheres, in the same manner as 
the embryon adheres to the cotyle don in the grain. In both 
the - and the grain the embryon is developed at the expence 
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of two substances; and, in both, nutrition operates from the 
— to the centre. 

n terminating this first portion of his labours, M. Raspail 
draws the following conclusions, which we shall give in his own 
words : 

* 1°. All gummy substances tend, under the influence of the air, to 
vegetate, that is to say, to assimilate to themselves the Carbonic acid 
diffused in the air, and thus to form a cellular tissue, the cells of which 
are capable of elaborating interiorly other cells, and so on. 

‘2°. The more the relative proportions of Carbon be accumulated 
in the parieties of the cellular tissue, the more consistence these sides 
possess; thus the gummy substance in assimilating some Carbon daily, 
passes through the different stages distinguished by the terms mucilage, 
albumen, and gluten, the intermediate stages of which vary infinitely to 
arrive at the ligneous state, or that of rigidity. 

‘3°. What is said of vegetables is equally applicable to animals; 
liquid Albumen (that is Gum-soda) serves to form the tissues, and to 
form them by the same mechanism as in vegetables. 

‘ 4°. The state of Gum may be consequently regarded as a cellular 
tissue, the organic molecules of which arranged so as to form the sides 
of the cells shall be separated, I suppose, by four molecules of water, 
which shall be reduced to three, to constitute the state of mucilage, to 
two for that of Albumen, to one for the state of Gluten, and to zero for 
the ligneous state, or that in which the molecules adhere immediately 
among themselves; the variations between these different limits may 
be expressed by fractions. 

«5°. The ligneous state is the ne plus ultra of organization, and in 
this state the organic substance exposed to the contact of air no longer 
assimilates to itself the elements which contribute to its disorganization. 

‘ 6°. The azote of the air is capable of combining with the elements 
of the tissues which confine it, in which they are compressed with it by 
a sufficiently great weight of water; and the products of that combina- 
tion ultimately impress upon the substance the characters of an ani- 
mal substance. 

‘7°. Every tissue which disorganizes itself resolves itself into glo- 
bules in which may be sometimes elaborated other globules, and these 
act as the nuclei of a new vegetation. 

«8°. Acids by abstracting water from organic tissues resolve them 
into charred globules; alkalies abstract chiefly the water from very 
aqueous substances, and thus render them insoluble: they abstract 
Carbonic acid from tissues containing little water, and tend to render 
them soluble and elastic, according to the quantity which is employed. 

‘9°. Since the spontaneous decomposition of tissue advanced in 
carbonization causes the formation of both an acid and an alkali, the 
factitious decomposition of the same tissues, particularly those which 
are capable of confining powerfully the atmospherical air, will yield the 
same results; thus it is more than probable that in boiling a vegetable 
tissue with Lime, Potass, or Magnesia, these alkalies, in accelerating the 
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decomposition of glutenous or liqueous tissues which always inclose 
atmospherical air, favour the combination of all those bie nded gases 
for producing the acids on one side, and the Ammonia on the ashe r, 
and consequently a vegetable salt with excess of base, which will be- 
come apparent to us in crystallizing under the form of an immediate 
principle (a vegetable alkali).’ 

Such are the conclusions which this ingenious and laborious ex- 
perimentalist has drawn from his investigations as far as they have 
ywroceeded; and we have no hesitation in affirming, that in our 
frumble opinion, his inferences are fully warranted by the premises. 
It is impossible for us to repeat all his experiments, but judging 
from those which we have repeated, we see nothing in the de- 
tails which should lead us to witbhold from them the credit of 
accuracy of statement; and, impressed with this belief, if th« 
investigations which are to follow them be planned with the 
same degree of judgment, and conducted with equal patience and 
industry, we know few enquiries which are likely to lead to such 
important results. The light which labours, such as those of 
M. Raspail, must throw upon the path of the physiologist in his 
researches into the mysteries of the vegetable and the animal 
kingdom, is of the most cheering kind ; whilst we may confi- 
dently anticipate that the further such expe riments be carried 
the more evidently will be demonstrated the simplicity of the 
operations of nature in producing the most complicated of her 
works. It is no slight degree of advancement to determine the 
close approximation of vegetable and animal structures; and to 
prove that the same agents in both cases tend to baild up and to 
destroy the organization. The merit of having established 
this truth is justly due to M. Raspail. We remarked, at the 
commencement of this article, that the age of hypothesis has 
happily given place to that of expe riment, and we would now 
venture to take a view of the future, teeming with facts. When 
scientific writers shall be estimated by the number of truths 
which they, have ests rblished, not by the ingenuity of their 
theories, then only can the labourer ‘be certain of his reward ; 
then only can he, who investigates the works of Nature, be 
assured that the toils of a lifetime shall not be rendered nuga- 
tory, and be thrown into the shade by the meteor blaze of 
fanciful hypothesis ; and with his hand upon the work which be 
has completed, he may confidently exclaim, “ Exegi monu- 
mentum re perennius. 
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Art. VII.— Precis des Evenemens Militairés ou Essais Historiques 
sur les Campagnes de 1799 4 1814, &e. &e. par M. le Compte 
Matthieu Dumas, Le General des Armees du Roi. Cam- 
pagne de 1800. 


Tue French have been Jong remarkable, above all other nations 
in Europe, for the zeal with which they have collected and laid 
before the world, what they are pleas sed to term, “ Materials 
for History ;” in ‘othe ‘+ words, for the diligence with which in- 
dividuals among them have compiled, and the readiness with 
which they have published every thing commemorative of the 
times in which they lived, or the cons picuous characters with 
whom they may have h: uppened to become acquainted. Perhaps 
our neighbours may carry the thing a little too far: in the 
biogrs iphic al department of their literature we are sure that = y 
do carry it too far; yet the fault, if such it may be called, a 
fault on the right side, because it is one, which time, in its sae 
nary progress, will not fail to correct. We, on the contrary, 
are a great deal too chary of our memoirs, narratives, and out- 
lines of general history. If we except the Annual Register, 
there is not, in our language, a single work, which professes to 
give an epitome of any series of events, however interesting in 
themselves, or however important in their consequences. Even 
contemporary history is with us a thing almost unknown; and 
as to biography, it seems to be a rule laid down, that the life of 
no great English statesman, soldier, or churc hman shall appear, 
till all who might be able to judge, from personal knowledge, of 
its correctness or incorrectness, shall be gathered to their fathers. 
The consequence is, that all professed historians have found 
themselves beset by difficulties, which a little more openness on 
the part of their ancestors might have removed ; whilst their 
readers are hot unfrequently left to doubt, whether implicit con- 
fidence should be re posed in the statements of men, who are often 
driven to argue rather from probabilities, than hoor any sure or 
adducible testimony. , 

‘ Among the many distinguished Frenchmen who " ive de- 

voted their time and talents to this useful purpose, wv > know 
none, to whom not France only, but all Europe is more , deeply 
indebted, than M. le Compte Matthic u Dumas. His ‘ Precis 
des Evenemens ‘Militaireés,’ is a work which well deserves a place 
in the library of every scholar ; and it is one from which the future 
chronicler of the mighty convulsions which have marked the 
close of the 18th, and the beginning of the 19th century, will 
largely borrow. Written with perfect simplicity, and in a 
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a singularly impartial, it contains, as we need scarcely 
observe, a complete analysis of the military history of Europe, 
from 1799 down to 1814 ; and the several details are given with a 
perspicuity and Betinatnens which no one but a soldier, and a 
scientific soldier, could have shed over them. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that we never in any language, met with a work, 
in the perusal of which we ourselves have felt a deeper interest, 
and hence we experience no reluctance in seeking to make our 
readers acquainted with it, not hastily, and as a necessary con- 
sequence imperfectly, but deliberately and by degrees. 

Of the personal history of the author we need say no more, 
than that he was a soldier from his youth ; and that like many 
other brave and good men, he was driven from his country by 
the crimes of the faction, which after sac rificing their sovereign, 
rioted for a space in the best blood of their country. It was 
during this temporary exile that the idea of committing to 
Ee the events of each year, as it passed, first occurred to 

im; and he accordingly published the commencement of his 
work as a periodical. But being recalled to Paris, and entering 
again into busy life, his design was necessarily laid aside, and it 
was only when the return of the Bourbons sent him into hono- 
rable retirement, that he resumed it. It is now, however, com- 

lete, in a series of volumes, with an account of which we 
intend on the present occasion to enrich our pages; and asa 
beginning must be made somewhere, we conceive that we shall 
not greatly err if we take up our outline from the commence- 
ment of the present century. 

The campaign of 1799, though carried on by all parties at 
an enormous expenditure both of men and means, may be said 
to have brought no very decisive advantage to any of the 
belligerent powers. The Austrians occupied, at the close of 
the year, all the passes in the mountains which separate France 
from Italy ; and with the exception of Geneva and the castle 
of Savona, there remained no fortress or place of strength be- 
longing to the latter country in the hands of the Re public ans. 
The French again kept possession of the whole left bank of 
the Rhine, from its source, to the points where, through dif- 
ferent channels it falls into the sea, as well as of the morasses, 
lakes, and canals of Holland, on the one flank, and the moun- 
tains of Switzerland on the other. But that which told most 
severely against the allies was the defection of Russia from the co- 
alition, the departure of Suwarrow with his veteran force from 
their line, and the absolute failure of the expedition to the Helder, 
under the command of the Duke of York. Still there were not 
wanting circumstances in the internal condition of France more 
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than adequate to make up for these reverses. Revolution fol- 
lowed revolution with singular rapidity in the form of the French 
government. ‘The war in La Vendee still raged with unabated 
fury, and a general feeling of disinclination to obey the laws re- 
lative to the conscription was understood to have manifested 
itself in all the provinces. ‘These occurrences, when coupled 
with the well known poverty of the republic, gave good ground 
for hope that the power of the enemy was on “the decline ; and 
that another campaign, conducted with the same vigour which 
characterized the late struggle in Italy, would lead to the esta- 
blishment of a permanent peace on ‘the basis of renewed order 
and legitimacy. 

Such were the hopes and expectations of the courts of 
Austria and England, when Bonaparte, escaping as if by 
miracle from the pe sis which surrounded him in Egypt, arrived 
to reanimate the drooping courage of the French people. It is 
not necessary to enter here into any detail of those remarkable 
events which placed him at the head of the French govern- 
ment. Let it suffice to remind the reader, that after eluding 
the vigilance of the English, Russian, and Turkish cruisers, he 
landed at Flurut on the 7th of October, and that before Novem- 
ber came to a close, he was the supreme organ of the Con- 
sular government. From that hour affairs assumed a widely 
different appearance, and the whole political machine, foreign 
as well as domestic, was conducted on a principle not hitherto 
recognised since the commencement of the revolution. 

The first use which this extraordinary man made of power, 
was to propose terms of accommodation to the cabinets of 
London and Vienna; but as the proposal included a demand 
that the terms of the treaty of C ‘AM po Formio should be strictly 
fulfilled, the negociation led to no satisfac tory result. 

His’ next measure was to aim at the consolidation of the 
resources of the republic, by the suppression of hostilities in 
La Vendee, and he employed for that purpose, and with the 
most perfect success, an agency to which the ferocious dispo- 
sition of the Directory never dreamed of having recourse. Napo- 
leon sought to conc iliate the brave men, whom his predecessors 
in authority had endeavoured to reduce only by violence, and 
tempering his mercy with a suthicient display of strength, he 
induced the leaders of the insurrection, one after another, to 
submit. ‘This done, he set busily to the work of preparation for 
the campaign of 1800; and he did so, under circumstances 
more favourable than even he, sanguine as his natural disposition 
was, could have anticipated. 

In the reply of Lord Grenville to Bonaparte’s personal letter 
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to the King, there were expression’ which might very easily be 
construed into a determination on the part of the British cabinet 
to recognize no government in France, which should not have 
at its head a prince of the House of Bourbon. Such a decla- 
ration could not fail to excite the personal indignation of him, 
against whom it was mainly directed, and the French people were 
not yet so weary of ruling, or rather of appearing to rule them- 
selves, as not to participate in the fecling expressed by the 
chief of their choice. Bonaparte was well aware of the in- 
fluence of feeling in determining the bent of French councils. 
He published Lord Grenville’s letter, accompanied by such 
comments as to himself appeared most suit: ible , and its publi- 
cation produced all the effect which he had antic ipated. War 
became once more the universal ery of the French people ; a 
new conscription was ordered, c rowds of volunteers offered them- 
selves, and the most active preparations were everywhere made 
to place all departments of the army on a formidable footing. 
Dijon being selected as a proper point for the formation of the 
and depot, recruits for the infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
Essecned thither; and the army of reserve, as it was denomi- 
nated, soon amounted to no fewer than 120,000 men. In 
like manner the troops, which were no longer needed in Hol- 
land, were directed upon the same point; and the whole of 
France seemed to be animated by one spirit only, that of de- 
termined opposition to the demands and views of the allies. 
Whilst these things were going on in France, the campaign 
was opened both in {taly and on the Rhine w ith very varied 
and unequal success. In Italy, Massena driven into the de- 
files of the Appenines, found himself with no more than 25,000 
men, threatened on all hands by the Austrian General Me las, 
at the head of one hundred and tenthousand excellent troops ; and 
called upon at once to cover Genoa, as long as might be, from 
investment, and to keep open his own communications with his 
rear. Monsieur Dumas’ account of the brilliant operations 
which ensued, though too long for transcription, is far too 
graphic and minute to bear abridgment. We must therefore 
content ourselves by observing, that after a defence, which for 
its obstinacy and the skill displayed in it, has rarely been 
equalled, and never surpassed, Massena’s line was pierced in 
the centre, and that one half of his army, diminished in its 
total strength, by hard service, to 16,000 men, was « ‘om pelled to 
throw itself into Genoa. This division, which had Massena in 
person at its head, was immediately blocked up by General Ou, 
with a corps of 40.0 00 men; whilst General Melas, with the 
remainder of his army, marched against Suchet, who oceupied 
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the posts of Calissano-Melogno, San-Pantaleone, and Borgo 
Finale. 

In the mean while two great armies, the French under 
Moreau, the Austrian under Kray, were wate hing each other from 
opposite banks of the Rhine. it was the wish of Gen. Moreau, 
a wish which he stated in his plan of the Campaign submitted to the 
government at Paris, to act mainly from his right ; and to con- 
tent himself with a mere observation of St. Gothard, and the prin- 
pal passes from the Haut Valais to the Grisons. He conceived 
that Massena would be freed from his difficulty on the first move- 
ment of the army of reserve, and that it was his own business to at- 
tempt nothing serious against Kray, till matters should be placed 
in such a train as to render it practicable to push the Austrians se- 
curely, upon Vienna. Bonaparte, however, whose designs were 
turne ‘d wholly to the recovery of Italy, objected to this ar- 
rangement. He desired that Moreau’s army should atte mpt no- 
thing more than to paralyse the principal Austrian force, by cutting 
off all communication between the corps of Kray and Melas: 
and that having done this, it should rest quietly in observation, de- 
taching to his support as large a supply of men and means as could 
be spare d. Moreau was greatly dissatisfied with the part assigned 
him in the important game about to be played. He refused 
at first, to pay any attention to the directions of the First Consul, 
and the angry fee ‘lings excited on both sides during the progress 
of these dispute s laid the foundation of a jealousy, which ended in 
the separation of the two ablest gener: als of this or, perhaps, of 
any other age. 

The grand total of General Kray’s force amounted in the 
month of March to about one hundred and forty thousand men, 
divided into four corps, under Kollowrath, Starray, Guilay, and 
Klenau, and its condition both as to equipme nts ‘and disc ‘ipline, 
was superb. The cavalry, which numbered in all about twenty 
thousand tr opers, Was edmir ubly mounted and in high orde r, and 
the artillery, of which there were upwards of five hundred pieces, 
was at once large in calibre and extremely serviceable. But the 
whole was scattered over a line, w hich, from its extent, presented 
many weak points, and the magazines intended for its support 
were a great deal too much in advance to be safe. Whilst on 
flank rested upon the Italian Bailiwicks, the other extended along 
the arc of a bow as far as Manheim, rendering it totally imprac- 
ticable, on account of a variety of impedime nts which were in- 
terpose -d, to act with any effect upon the offensive, and indi- 
cating a ‘dis sposition on the part of Austria to attempt nothing in 
this quarter, till the success of Melas against Genoa, should be 
ascertained. Alarmed, however, at length, by frequent reports of 
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the increasing strength of Moreau’s corps, the Aulique Council 
dispatched instructions to General Kray, who had succeded the 
Archduke Charles in this province, that he should prepare to 
open the ¢ campaign, and that officer accordingly dre w together 
the mass of his forces at Donau Eschinge a, with the design of re- 
pairing, as far as circumstances would allow, the mischief, which 
the mistaken security of his government had occasioned. 

At the very moment when Kray was thus conducting him- 
self, Moreau was making preparations to pass the Rhine, and 
to strike an important blow on some of the widely extended 
communications of his adversary. His design was to amuse 
the Austrian, by turning his attention away to his lefi, and 
then by a bold manceuvre to bring on a battle, which should 
throw open Suabia, cause the abandonment of the principal 
magazines, and separate Kray entirely from the ‘Tyrol and 
Upper ltaly ; and the follow ing is the course which lh 
pursued in order to effect it. On the 25th of April, General 
Sainte Suzanne, commanding the left wing of the French 
army, pass’ d the Rhine at Kehl, and detaching a corps to 
his left, for the purpose of restraining the Germ: ais alry 


duction the in to-prolon ¢ their righ ' anced towards Of 


t, adv: 


, andin- 
nbourg. 
Here he commenced a vi rourous atta yn the posts of General 
Starray, on both banks of the Kintais r, aaa h continued, with 
such obstinacy during the wale of the day, that the Austrians 
taking it for granted that a grand m 
made, fell back after dark to Oilenbor 


1 
‘ 


A; 


immediately took up a position at the foot of the high grounds 


so as to observe the Fribourg road, where he remaived without 
making any further movement during the whole of the 26th. 

W hilst these things were going on upon the left, about twenty 
thousand men of the centre, under General Gouvion St. Cyr, 
crossed the Rhine at Vieux-Brisach, and driving back the Aus- 
trian detachment, which defended the approaches to Fribourg, 
entered that place, and took post as if watching the movements 
of the left at the entrance of the valley of Kintzig, General 
Kray concluded as a matter of course, thata junction was about 
to be formed between these two corps, and he hastened to pre- 
vent it by weakening his centre, and pus shing a portion of his re- 
serve into the heads of the defiles of Fribourg. But the precau- 
tion was useless, for Sainte Suzanne recrossed the Rhine, where 
he had passed before, and marched with rapid strides to Fribourg ; 
whilst St. Cyr directed his march in advance upon Todtnau and 
St. Blaise, for the purpose of turning, by the right, the valley of 
Enfer, one of the strongest points in the Black Forest. Sainte 
Suzanne was followed in his retrogresssion by Starray as far as 
Kehl, by which means the right of the Austrian army lost 
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two days’ march, and the centre became wholl 
from it. ’ 

Under cover of these movements, the reserve, led on 
Moreau in person, made good its passage in the vicinity 
Bale, and a fourth corps, commanded by Lecourbe, at Stein. 
The former leaving one division at Wiesin, ascended the right 
bank by Lechingen, and forced the passes of the Elbe, in spite 
1 


of the entrenchments at Waldshut; the latter, after making 


anil 


a few demonstrations ot the Fribourg road, pushed for St. 


Blaise and the hea ’ the valley, where it encountered four 


Austrian batt O which it drove bac K to Bondo ; Almost at 
the same n yr’ rrived at the same point; 
’ y that of ranne, and the whole tak- 
ing diflerent routs, formed in a combined position with the right 
on Neukirch, and the left on Hallau. 

Undeceived at last as to the enemies’ intentions, General Kray 
made haste to call in the divisions which he had harassed by 
unnecessary marches, and fell back upon his reserve at Donau- 
Eschenges nding out, at the same time, strong recognisances 
in all directi . These, however, availed him nothing. The 
plan of the french General was already carried into execution ; 
for the fortress of Hohentwiel, having surrendered to General 
Vandamme, and Lecourbe, feeling to his : ft, the situation of 
Kray became every moment more critical; he was compelled 
to abandon the position of Denau-Escheng ny and after a variety 
of partial engagements, in which particula rly at Stockach, 
the Austrians suffered much, he found himself under the neces- 
sity of hazarding a general battle at Engen. 


4 
+ ther 
i 


it was 3p dil 


But though thus out-manceuvred, General Kray was too 
good a — not to have prov ided against the worst emer- 
gency. He had lost, it is true, one point d’appui in his general 
line of defence, but the position of Engen was a formidable one, 
and he had concentrated there full 45,000 men. Moreau, on 
the other hand, St. Cyr not having as yet come up, could 
bring into the field no more than 32,000 ; but as it wasof the first 
importance to him to gain as soon as possible the rear of the grand 
plateau which crowns the plain of Engen to the north, and 
which, covering the right of the Austrians, secured their retreat, 
he determined to attack at once, without waiting for the 
junction. 

The action which ensued was extremely obstinate, and the 
loss in killed and wounded pretty equal on both sides, but it 
ended in the further retreat of the Austrians, both whose flanks 
being turned, their position was no longer tenable. They accord- 
ingly fell back, still in good order, to Moeskirch, where in addi- 
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tion to a variety of skirmishes during the march, another batth 
was fought. This, like the action at Engen was severe, as well 
to the French as to the Austrians, but its issue was, that th 
latter fell back on the following day upon the Danube, which, 
with much difficulty and by great skill, on the part of their 
leader, they succeeded in passing. They then threw them- 
selves upon the entrenched camp at | lm, where, for a time, 

hostilities may be said to have ceased. 

In this short but brilliant campaign both the victoriousand the 
beaten gene rals exhibite d proofs of high talent, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the science of war. Moreau, by a bold but 
skilful combination of movements, succeeded completely in 
cutting off the Austrians, not only from their magazines at 
Don: vu-Eec hingen and Stockach, and the fertile fields of Suabia, 
but from all communication with the Tyrol and the corps of 
the Prince of Reuss, which held it. So far is ends were fully 
gained, and to him will, of course, - awarded the praise which 
is due to a sagacious io viser, and a vigorous performer of de- 
vices. But Kray is not therefore ie rving of applause. Though 
deceived by the first movements of his adversary and hurried 
into errors, out of which the faulty arrangement of his force 
never afterwards permitted him to emerge, he, nevertheless, 
disputed every inch of ground with singular courage, and his 
retreats, though often hurried, and sometimes extre mely ha- 
zardous, were conducted with the most perfect order. On these 
occasions his rear-guard, under the command of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, seems particularly to have gy oe itself, 
and his light troops, infantry as well as cavalry, to have done 
excellent service. But it is time that we shonid turn to other 
and more interesting matters, namely, the passage of the Alps 
by Bonaparte, and his memorable contest with Melas on the 
plains of Italy. 

At the moment when Moreau was commencing hostilities 
upon the Rhine, the First Consul was urging Berthier, on whom 
the tile of commander-in-chief of the army of reserve had been 
bestowed, to move towards Geneva, which was to be made the 
base of the great operations about to be directed against 
Melas. He pointed out to him that there were two roads by 
which he might travel—that by Mount St. Bernard and that 
by the Simplon. “ By Mount St. Bernard,” continued he, 
“you will be able to act nearer to the lake of Consti ince, and 
your means of subsistance will be more secure; but you must 
make yourself well acquainted with the nature of the roads 
between Aost and the Po. You have ample opportunity of 
so doing through the Italian corps attached to you. By th 
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Simplon you will arrive at once in an admirable country. ‘There is 
nothing in Italy capable of resisting the 40,000 men ‘under your 
command; let the Austrian troops be victorious or vanquished, 
they cannot withstand the shock of a French army. 

The re ply of General Berthier to these instructions is so strik- 
ing, and throws so strong’a light upon the state of affairs at that 
precise period that we are tempted to give it at length. 


‘There is not a moment to lose,’ says he, ‘ in making a movement 
for the purpose of disengaging Massena, and I should have been at 
Geneva by this time, had the formation of this army and all that is 
necessary for its organization been in a state to permit me,—but it is 
twenty days in arrear. 

‘1 consider it absolutely necessary to take measures, indepen- 
dently, of the events upon the Rhine, and those relating to the right 
wing of the army of Italy, and I propose, that a preremptory order 
be given to General Moreau to assemble, at Lucerne, on the 10th of 
May, ac orps of 15000 men , under the orders of General Lecourbe, with 
every appointment necessary to the passage of St. Gothard : likewise a 
peremptory order to Ge neral Lecourbe, who is indispensably necessary 
in consequence of his perfect knowledge of the country. 

‘ You see the state in which [ am placed, that I have not, at the 
pre sent moment more than 22,000 infantry disposable, six thousand on 
the march, and 3000 promised. The Italian legion of 4000 men is 
without arms and clothes; and it is to be noted, that of this number 
a fourth part are conse ripts, who desert daily, —I cannot therefore pass 
the Alps with more than 25,000 bayonets, exclusive of the cay alry and 
artillery; add 3000 more under Genera! Thureau, and you will have 
30,000 men at the utmost. This is the calculation of a General- 
in-Chief, not of a cabinet, the value of which no man knows better 
than yourself; and [| do not include the battalions of the east, destined 
to guard Switzerland. 

‘It is indispensible, let what will happen, that the’ army of the 
Rhine furnish me with 15,000 men, under General Lecourbe, equipped 
for passing St. Gothard,—whatever his circumstances may be, Mo- 
reau will have more troops than he can need. 

‘Geneva and Helvetia are desolated countries, I can do no more 
than traverse them, and collect scanty succours in my progress. 

‘I shall put myself in moveme nt towards Geneva on the 13th or 
: 1th of May, to throw myself, according to circumstances, into Italy, 
by St. Be rnard, the Simplon, or St. Gothard. By which, 7 — de- 
cide at the nee Simplon, is impracticable for carriages ; St. Ber- 
nard and St. Got hard are the preferable debouchés. 

‘I repeat to you the real state of my affairs, not for the sake of ut- 
tering c omplaints, but that you may m¢ ake your dispositions accordingly. 
For myself I will march with what ever I can collect, without calculating 
the numbers of the enemy; the troops are full of ardour,—we shall 
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overcome difficulties, doubtles we shall find many, and as a neces sary 
consequence our glory will be the greater.’ 


We have extracted this letter, not only because it furnishes 
an admirable example of the kind of feeling, which subsisted 
between Napoleon and Berthier, but because it shews what were 
the real designs of the First Consul at a moment, when Europe 
considered him as entirely devoted to internal politics. If 
we may believe our author, Berthier was the individual among 
all the generals of the day, on whom the First Consul re- 
posed most implicit confidence, and it would appear from the 
whole tenor of their intercourse at this time, that M. Dumas is 
not mistaken. But we must hurry forward, that we may bring 
our readers, as soon as possible, into the narrative of a series of 
events as striking as any rec aude d in military history. 

The army of reserve, of which notice has been alre ady taken, 
was organised into seven divisions of infantry, of which ‘the four 
first were under the orders of Generals Loison, Chambarlhac, 
Boudet, and Watrin. ‘These were composed of regiments com- 
plete in every respect, and two regiments of cavalry were at- 
tached to each of them. The cavalry, again, were ‘divided off 
into two divisions, of which the first, composed of nine regi- 
ments differently armed, was destined to follow the mh. corps of 
infantry. W ith re spect to the remainit g three divisions of in- 
fantry ‘and one of cavalry, these were left under the command of 
General Vignolles at Dijon, with directions to follow, one by one, 
as the *y bec ame compl Le and fit for sc rvic e. But the chiet difh- 
culty was as to the movement of the artillery, in what manner 
it was to be transported over the precipices of the Alps. It 
was tothe activity of General Marmont, that Bonapart 


was main- 
ly indebted for the re moval of this obstacl 
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id s hollowed-out according to 
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iat it might be drage: 1 by strength 
of hand, as upon a sledge. to the very summits of the highest 


mountains. Finally, he collected provisions and stor 


‘agave it, 
at all events, for the first operations, and that, chiefly cather- 
ing together the whole of the materiel which had been scattered 
here and there for the subsistance of the army of Italy and Swit- 
zerland, during the preceding campaign. 

All this occurred whilst Napoleon was sti]l at Paris, and 
Berthier having caused the Alps to be strictly surveyed by 
Marescot, General of engineers, collected his troops upon the lake 
of Geneva. From that point he wrote to Bonaparte in the following 
terms ;— I wish tosee you here. There are orders to be given 
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by which the three armies may act in concert, and you alone can 
give them in the lines; measures decided upon at ‘Paris are too 
late.” Bonaparte took ‘the hint. Having brought matters to such 
a bearing, as that Moreau could not refuse to act according to 
his instructions; he commanded Carnot, Minister at War, to 
require from him a reinforcement of 25,000 men, which, under 
Moncey, should cross by Mount St. Gothard ; and on the 6th of 
May he set out from the capital. His progress was rapid. De- 
laying at Dijon only that he might review the batalions forming 
there, and give them in charge to General Brune, he pressed for- 
ward to Geneva, where he arrived on the 8th ; and his first busi- 
ness was to hold a conference with Marescot. The latter pointed 
out to him all the difficulties of the undertaking. ‘Is it possible 
to pass ' !” said he, “ yes,” replied Marescot, ‘ the thing is possi- 
ble ;” “ very well,” replied Bonaparte, “let us procee ‘d.’ 

Bonaparte spent three days, at Geneva, in completing the 
organization of his army, of which the advanced guard under 
General Lannes, was directed to move upon Martigny at the en- 
trance of the vz lle ‘y of Drance. The following is a brief state- 
ment of the order and arrangement in which this memorable 
operation was conducted. 

The troops, de ‘tac thed from the army of the Rhine, rein- 
forced by Moncey’s corps, composed the left wing. It amounted 
in all from 15 to 16, 000 men, and with the exception of a weak 
COrps, W hich mare he d by the Simplon upon Domo d’QOssola, it re- 
ceived orders to debouche by St.Gothard, upon Bellinzona. The 
corps of General Thureau, about 5000 strong, debouched by 
Mount Cenis, upon Exilles and Suze. The division of Gene- 
ral Chabran, of equal strength, mov d by Little St. Bernard, 
and the remainder, amounting to 35,000 men, by Great St. 
Bernard, upon Aost. Thus the entire force at the foot of 
the Alps, extending from the sources of the Rhine, and the 
Rhone to Isere and Durance, amounted to 58 or 60,000 men, 
of which more than one third had never fired a shot, nor knew 
how to manage either their horses or arms. 

From the 15th to the 18th of May, all the heads of co- 
mee were put in motion, General Lannes, with the advanced 

guard, leading the way. Having reached St. Pierre, all traces of a 
re gular road disappe ared, and it became necessary to transport 
guns, carriages, and ammunition, by a method not before employ- 
ed in war. The artillery being dismounted, the pieces themselves 
were laid in hollow trunks of trees, which the soldiers dragged by 
means of ropes, over the frozen snow. The wheels and carriages 
again, were suspended from poles, and borne upon men’s shoul- 
ders, whilst the ammunition being unpacked was placed in boxes 
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and carried along upon the backs of mules. Whilst thus march- 
ing the fatigue undergone by men of all ranks is incredible. Those 
in front could not halt even to breathe, because a pause at the 
head of the column would have seriously checked and incommo- 
ded the whole army, whilst those in the rear were compelled to 
flounder on through snow, originally hard, but beaten into sludge by 
the feet, and hoofs of the leading divisions. Nor were the dif- 
ficulties of the passage diminished, when, after pausing for a time, 
at the Héspice on the summit, the column began to descend. The 
tract now led along the edge of a fearful precipice, down which a 
single false step served to hurl both men and horses,—whilst the 
indistinct foot-path became totally effaced as often as a puff of wind 
shook down wreaths of snow from the crags over-head. Happily 
there were no enemies in the way to oppose their progress, as 
the barbarians of old opposed that of Hannibal, and at last, by ex- 
traordinary exertions, the difficulties of the way were overcome. 

On the 19th of May, General Lannes, having surprised an 
Austrian outpost, arrived at Chatillon, where he found a body of 
1500 cavalry strongly posted in the gorge of two vallies on the 
left bank of the Dora. These he immediately attacked both in 
front and flank, and taking 300 prisoners, with three pieces of 
cannon; he pursed the remainder as far as the castle of Bau. 

In the mean while, Bonaparte, who continued at Lausanne up 
to the 19th, was labouring incessantly to push forward the artil- 
lery, stores, and ammunition, necessary for the great campaign, 
about to be opened. No sooner, however, was he made aware 
of the progress which his divisions were making, than he hastened 
to join them, a measure to which he was additionally induced by 
the favourable intelligence which came in about the same time, 
from Souchet. On the 20th he passed St. Bernard, and on the 
following day joined Berthier, and his advance, already in posses- 
sion of Aost. But it appeared as if the numerous hardships in- 
dured in this remarkable undertaking, were to bring about no 
adequate results, for the castle of Bau, blocked up from its situ- 
ation all further progress, and it seemed the next thing to impossi- 
ble that it could be carried within the time, when the provisions 
at the command of the French army would be exhausted. 

The castle of Bau or Bone is built upon the top ofa conical 
rock, and commands a narrow pass, confined on one hand by the 
deep and rapid river Dora, and on the other by inace essible 
precipices. Difficult as the attempt was considered to be, all 
men perceived, that this place must be taken, otherwise the 
army could not proceed. 

The engineers pronounced the idea of escalade to be pre- 
posterous ; ‘but as there were no points from which to batter, 
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Bonaparte resolved to risk an assault. The suburb was accord- 
ingly occupied by three companies of grenadiers, and on the 
same night three attacks, one false and two real, were made 
upon the fort itself. But though bravely begun, and to a certain 
degree successful, they ended at last in defe: ut, with the loss of 
se veral excellent officers, and many gallant soldiers. The next 
measure tried was to pass the artillery and carriages under the 
guns of the fort by night, care having been taken to strew the 
road with litter, in order to deafen the sound. But the Aus- 
trians speedily discovered the movement, and opened so terrible 
a plunging fire upon the people below, that the scheme was 
abandoned. At last, however, the French succeeded in eleva- 
ting a single piece of cannon upon the top of the church, which 
replying well to the fire of the Austrians and battering effec- 
tually in breach, induced thei to surrender. 

A passage was now opened to the republican army, which 
experienced no other opposition till it reached Ivrea, a town 
favourably situated upon the Dora Baltia, and half-way between 
Aost and Turin. It contained at this time a garrison of 4000 
men, who were busily employed in repairing its ancient fortifi- 
cations, and erecting new, but Lannes, assaulting it with great 
vigour, forced an entrance after two days fighting, and made 
300 prisoners. The enemy escaped with difficulty across the 
bridge of Chinsella, and took the road to Chevasso. Bona- 
parte now pushed forward his advanced guard on the road to 
Turin, which soon came up with Generals Keim and Haddick, 
strongly posted at the head of 6000 infantry and 4000 cay: ry, 
in the rear of the bridge of Chiusilla. Lannes immediately 
attacked, broke, and dispersed the Austrians with great 
slaughter, and pursuing them as far as Orca, cut them off from 
their magazines at Chevasso, and took or destroyed all the 
stores embarked upon the Po. He next threatene d Turin, from 
which he was now distant only a single march, while Murat, 
at the head of a division of cavalry , possessed himself of Santhia, 
and with the assistance of Bonnet’s and Loisons’ corps, occu- 
pied Verceil. These different actions, though trifling in them- 
selves, tended greatly to increase the confide nce of the French 
soldiers ; and by rendering Bonaparte master of the keys of 
Italy on this side, enabled him to complete all his dispositions 
without danger and without disturbance. Thus the whole of his 
columns were enabled to arrive by the routes, and in the order 
which he had pointed out to them, and the army of reserve 
encamped upon the banks of the Tesin, after having sutfered a 
very trifling loss during its arduous journey. 

The sie ge, or rr ather the blockade, of Genoa was going on all 
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this while with great vigour, whilst Souchet was obstinately 
maintaining himself upon the last line of defence, whic h 
enabled him to cover the ancient frontier of France. After 
bravely disputing the ground about Meogno, and more than once 
resuming the offensive with singular success, he found himself 
under the necessity of retiring upon the Var, which he crossed 
on the 12th of May, having suffered little during his well-con- 
ducted retreat. Here he resolved to make a stand: not that 
the line of the Var is by any means defensible by an inferior 
against a superior force ; because, to occupy it aright, troops 
must be scattered over an extent of not less than fifteen miles; 
but intelligence reached him at this moment of the progress 
which Bonaparte was making, and he justly concluded that it 
would have the effect of withdrawing from this point a part, at 
least, of the army by which he was threatened. Nor was he 
deceived in his expectations. General Melas, after a desperate 
attempt to force the Téte du pont on the 22nd, in which the 
Austrians were repulsed with great slaughter, committed to 
General Elsnitz the further task of keeping Souchet in check, 
whilst he himself, having in the first place detached three 
corps, of the defeat of which at the bridge of Chinsella notice 
has already been taken, set off to oppose the entrance of the 
army of reserve into Piedmont. Souchet was not tardy in taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus present - ohim. Hi: wing 
sustained and repelled a second att: = k, he, in his turn resumed 
the offensive, and recrossing the Var, mait at the point of 
the bayonet the fortified pan m of Vintimiglia. Following 


up this suceess wil h his accust d vigour, he made himself 
master of the defile of Braus, retook, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, that of Tende, and compelling the Austrians to retreat 
with precipitation through th valley of Tanaro upon eleva, 
recovered his old position at Finale and Melagno. From thenes 

he pushed his advanced guard as far a§ Savonne, where it fell 
in and formed a junction with the leading column of the garrison 
of Genoa. With the fate of tha rrison a few words will suf- 


fice to make the reader ac quaint l. 

We have already stated that Massena, cut off from all com- 
munication with Souchet’s corps, was comp lled to throw him- 
self into Genoa, the blockade of which was immediately under- 
taken by General Ott at the head of 40,000 men. Surrounding 
Genoa on the land side there is a semicircular chain of heights, 
of which, as they were stongly fortified, Massena persisted for 
some time in retaining poss ssion. By this means he was ena- 
bled, not only to supply the city wit h forage and vegetables, 
but to ul idertake, at will, sorties against any part of the Aus- 
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trian line ; and it became, in consequence, a matter of the first 
importance to deprive him of these advantages. At an early hour 
in the morning of the 3rd of April, these advanced posts were 
accordingly attacked, the English fleet cannonading the city at the 
same time. Fora while the Austrians were every where suc- 
cessful. The post of Deux-Freres, and the fort of Quezzi, upon 
which large working parties had been employed, were both of 
them carried; next Diamant was invested, and the works of 
Fort Cherve were commanded. But Massena, perceiving how 
much was at stake, resolved at all hazards to recover the posi- 
tions which were lost. A desperate struggle ensued in all 
parts of the line, in which not bayonets only, but the butts 
of muskets, and even stones came into play, and the slaugh- 
ter on both sides was terrible; but the advantage rested 
every where with the French. All the out-posts were reco- 
vered, many prisoners were taken, and a large convoy of scaling 
ladders, which General Ott had preps ared with the view, should 
the measure appear practicable, of carrying Genoa itself by 
escalade, were captured. ‘They were committed to the flames 
that night with great pomp and much rejoicing. 

It is needless to continue the details of a siege, than which 
few, either in ancient or modern times, were saalsactien of more 


st wiking displays of courage and devotedness on the part of the 
defenders. Massena, ever active, rendered each day remark- 
able by some novel attempt to harass and tire out the patience 
of the Austrians. Made aware, through the diligence and 
courage of his agents, of the near approach of Bonaparte’s 


— 
fondly fi 


uttered himself from day to day, and from 

ur, that the moment of his liverance was at 

y this hope, he persisted in maintaing an 

ence, while both soldiers and iaiensn after 

very vermin, were dying of hunger. His 

as numerous as they were decisive ; and many in- 

stances of individual valour attended them. The following 

stories, though tolerably French, appear to us well worthy of 
quotation. 


On one of these occasions, when a desperate attack was led on by 
Soult, ‘* there occurred,” says our author, “ a circumstance as honour- 
able, as it was characteristic of the spirit which animated the French. 
The soldiers of two regiments, or demi-brigades, of the army of 
Italy, namely the 25th Light, and the 24th of the Line, had sworn 
eternal enmity against one another, because that, previous to the open- 
ing of the campaign, when desertion, and all the evils of insubordina- 
tion peavailed in that army, disorganized by suffering, the former, in 
which discipline had been maintained, was ae jloyed to disarm the 
latter. The utmost care had been taken to keep them separate; 


i 
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but it so happened, that these two corps fuund themselves one day 
made rivals as it were in valour, the one before the eyes of the other. 
The same dangers, the same thirst of glory, the same eagerness to 
maintain themeelves, at once renewed in all hesrte generous sentiments; 
the soldiers became instantly intermingled; they embraced in the 
midst of the fire, and one half of the one corps passing into the ranks 
of the other, they renewed the combat, after the exchange, with 
double ardor.” 


We dare say this is quite true, however improbable it may 
appear and we are equally incline d to believe the following. 
The return of the brave officer for his sabre does, indeed, give 
to the whole thing a little of the air of caricature. His pen- 
knife would have been quite as useful, under such circumstances, 
as a weapon of defence. 

* During the ten days which intervened between the 20th and 30th 
of May, nothing occ urred capable of changing the fate of this unfor- 
tunate city, or the situation of the remains of the French army. The 
blockade became daily more and more stiict; the English grew more 
and more enterprising : they cut out from its anchorage the vessel 
which defended the entrance of the harbour, and the bombardment 
was in cOnsequence more incessant. It was through the midst of 
this chain of shipping, in spite of their utmost ian that the 
brave officers despatched successively by General Massena, to make 
known his situation, ventured to pass, for the purpose of bringing 
back the answers of the government, and advices of the succours so 
tardy, and so impatiently expected. Among the deeds of these gal- 
lant officers, the intrepid devotion of the Chef d’Escadon Franceschi, 
aide-de-camp to General Soult, and who now ranks among the best 
generals of the French army, deserves to be cited, as furnishing a most 
admirable example. In a frail boat, directed by three rowers, he 
arrived under cover of night, at the chain of the English posts, after 
having traversed their cruising ground, and passed under the very poop 
of the admiral. At this moment day broke; and in the middle of the 
roadstead, whilst yet more than a league from shore, a cross fire was 
opened from the shipping, and one of his rowers was wounded. Fran- 
ceschi ,perceiving that he was on the eve of fallingintothe enemy’s hands, 
immediately tied his despatches round his head, stripped, ordered the 
sailors to make a last effort, to row in an opposite direction, and threw 
himself into the sea. The next moment he recollected that he was 
without arms. He returned to the boat, took his sabre, clenched 
between his teeth, swam during a long space of time, and almost ex- 
hausted, to the foot of the mole, and carried to General Massena those 
despatches, which the First Consul had entrusted to his care.’ 


Massena had by this time done more than enough to estab- 
lish for himself a reputation which any soldier might envy. The 
city of Savona had surrendered to the Austrians on the fifteenth ; 
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a general insurrection amongst the inhabitants of Genoa seemed 

t hand, and all hope of relief was given up. LEvery thing 
aan of being eaten, not even excepting the shoes and knap- 
sacks of the soldiers, was consumed, when he received a letter 
from General Melas, inviting him to a conference with Lord 
Keith and Generals Ott and St. Julién. These offered to him a 
capitulation on the most honourable terms; but Massena peremp- 
torily refused to enter into any negociation, in which the term 
capitul: ition should be used. All parties were, however, deeply 
interested in getting over such formalities, and Lord Keith frankly 
and nobly assured the French general, that the defence which 
he had made was so heroic, that it was impossible to refuse him 
any thing which he might ask. Thus on the 5th cf June a 
treaty was signed by which Genoa was given up to the Austrians, 
and the French army marched out, with its arms and baggage, 
to rejoin the corps of Souchet. 

Whilst General Ott was thus wasting time before Genoa, 
and Melas, distracted between his fears for the side of the Var, 
and his misgivings as to the objects of the invasion by Mount 
St. Bernard, did nothing, Bonaparte was vigorously pressing 
forward, and hastening the progress of events destin d to re = r 
him once more master of the kingdoms of Italy. From the Lst 
to the 4th of June the French army passed the Tesin, m: 1ugre 
a smart resistance on the part of General Loudon, whom Murat 
drove back, first from the line of the river, and afte rwards from 
Turbigo, with the loss of 400 men killed, and 1200 prisoners. 
Milan was next entered, its citadel closely blockaded, and 
the authority of the Cisalpine Republic ‘formally re om d. 
At the same time General Lannes setting out with his advanced 
guard from Chevasso, followed the left bank of the P Oo, as far as 
Casali, and repulsing the detachments which ventured to cross 
the stream, directed his march upon Pavia by way of Montana 
and Griepello, Of Pavia he immediately took posse ssion, as 
well as of large stores of cannon and other munitions of war, 
which had been collected there; whilst Generals Chapon and 
Thureau,threatening Turin by differe ‘ntroutes, at length awakened 
Melas to a full sense of his danger. He withdrew to Alex- 
andria, abandoning Piedmont with all its strong holds, and 
there began seriously to concentrate his troops from their remote 
and distracted lines of operation. 

It was Bonaparte’s intention to throw himself upon the 
communications of the Austrian army, so as at once to cut it 
off entirely from Upper Italy, and to beat it in detail. With this 
view General Loison advanced upon Brescia, where surprising 
General Loudun, he overthrew him with great slaughter. Cre- 
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mona was then occupied, and Vandamme pushed as far as 
the banks of the Oglio. Soon after this the first division of 
the army crossed the Po at Cremona, the second at Placenza, 
where a severe but partial action took place, and the third or 


main body at Be Igiojoso, Bonaparte himself directed his steps 
his advanced 


upon Pavia, where he passed the river, and rejoined 
guard, whilst General Ott pressed forward by forced marches 
towards Tortona. On the Yth of June the Austrian advanced 
guard was met by the corps of General Lannes at Casteggio, 
and after some skirmishing, fell back upon its support. This 
was Ott’s corps, which that ofhicer hastened to form, and which 
he posted, with great ju loment, in a formidable p ition in front 
of the high grounds of Montebello. 

Though the action whi ensued was extremely 
and though it is both fo 
not pause to give any abstract of the: d scrip ion here 
we find ourselves on the eve of one of the 
tests which took place during t 
possible for us to relate in detail 
of French and Austrian c 
Bonapart and Mela 
state, that during the 12: 
were collected upon th 
at the same moment bi 


} 


following is the order in whi 
and the chiefs under whom their s 

The left wing of the French army, 
divisions, these of Watrin and Main 
Lieutenant-General Lannes, and being posted at Castel-Nor 
di-Scrivia cut off the communication with Pavia. ‘T'wo others, 
those of Boudet and Monier, under the orders of General 
Dessaix, (who had just arrived from Egypt,) formed the centre, 
and occupied the great road in front of Ponte Curone. ‘Th: 
division which had been left in position on the other side 
of the Po, was directed to move up and join this colunm. 
The cavalry, under Murat, rested between Ponte Curone and 
Tortona, detaching an advanced guard of two regiments 
of hussars and one of dragoons, with General Kellerman, 
as far as the latter place. Finally, the two divisions of 
Gardanne and Chambarlhac, under Victor, formed the left 
wing, and stretched in front of Tortona, supporting Kellerman’s 
advanced guard. 

With respect to the rest of the French army, it was scat- 
tered here and there in such a manner, as to be totally incapa- 
citated from taking part in the great operations now pending ; for 
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rcibly and faithfully describe 
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The French army passed the Scrivia on the night of 13th, 
andtraversed the plain of San Guiliano without mee h any 
serious Oppo itlo ‘The division which Ott had left in , 
being attacked in its position about four o’clock in the rnoon, 
was driven from its entrenchments, and pushed as fi s the 
Bormida; but darkness coming on, th Fre enh were le to 
destroy the bridge over that torrent, as they had been ted. 
That night m of the army bivouacked the plain, and 
the division of Gardanne at Padra Bona in advance o 1rengo, 

Taking it for onane, from the facility with which he had 
resigned Marengo, that General Melas entertained no idea of 


fighting in that quarter, and presuming that his plan would be 
to march upon the flank of the French,the First Consul, instead of 
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concentr 
The corps of General Ou, after sustair 


leavi 
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calling in his several divisions, detached largely, 
division of 
in the direction of Aequi, and another under Moreau, 


right 


Castello- Nova-de-Screvia. 


conceived, 


and left, 


one 


when on the followkg 


Dessaix’s 


morning he 


His astonishment may 


with those he did not hesitate to accept the battle. 


couriers to recall Dessaix 
lons, Gardanne being in advance at Padra 
count of the battle we must give in the words of Mon. Dumas 


himself. 


‘ At eight 
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number of 


accurate 
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state in 


ing 


but 
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to 
Boudk t, 
towards 
th re fore be 


found that the 
Austrians hi id crossed the Bormida, and that they were advancing 


in full foree to the attack. At this moment Bonap: rte could bring 
into the line no more than 15,000 infantry, and 2500 horse ; but 


there was a long line, of communication to be kept open, there 
were several forts to be held in blockade, and the routs followed 
by separate corps lay widely apart one from the other 
these several accounts Bonaparte found himself 
fighting the battle which was to decide 
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ment of the leading battalions, attacked at the farm, and through the 
ravine of Padra-Bona, in front of Marengo, the division of Gardanne, 
which had moved thither the evening before, after having carried that 
village. The first object of General Melas, and doubtless the most in- 
portant to the success of the day was to recover the village of Marengo, 
that he might make of it a point d’ appui for his line. General 
Gardanne could not maintain his position at Padra Bona many 
minutes. He sustained the fire of the Austrian artillery for a time, his 
own replying to it warmly; but it was subdued, and he was on the eve of 
being surrounded, when Victor pushed forward a part of Chambarlhac’s 
division for the purpose of supporting him, and facilitating the retro- 
grade movement, by which he wasenabied to rest upon the nght of that 
division, and to cover the village a little in oblique. 

‘The Austrian columns deployed into two Maks: parallel to that of 
Victor's corps ; the first was commanded by Lieutenant General Count 
Haddick, the Baron de Melas, having under him General Zach, led 
on the second himself; the reserve as soon as it reached the ground 
formed in the second line upon the right of Castel Ceriolo. 

‘The first line pressed forward to pierce that of the French, which 
was formed along a ravine that divided the two armies and covered the 
village; a heavy cannonade along the whole front ensued, and com- 
panies of tirauleurs kept up a desultory fire from one side of the ravine 
to the other. 

‘ General Rivaud, a general of infantry, (and the same who had 
fought so bravely three days before at Montebello,) commanded the bri- 
gade on the right of Gardanne’s division. Perceiving that the Aus- 
trians were manceuvering to turn it, he pressed forward, and placed the 
first battalion of the 43rd in front of the village, in an open plain, quit: 
uncovered und exposed to the fire of the whole Austrian artillery. The 
battalion suffered severely; but General Rivaud advanced with the 
rest of this brigade to its support: he was charged by a corps of 3000 
grenadiers and repulsed them. When they were preparing a second 
charge he marched against them, and forced them to repass the ravine, 
a terrible carnage ensued, for the firing was ke »pt up from the opposit« 
ridges, the muzzles of the muskets almost touching the breasts of the 
hostile lines. After seeing every oné around him fall, General Rivaud 
though wounded himself would not quit the field, nor yield an inch of 
ground. 

‘The corps of General Victor withstood singly for more than two 
hours the vigorous and repeated attacks of fresh troops ; its left divi- 
sion maintained its position; but that on the right, the division of Gar- 
danne, was forced back almost into the village ; "all arms were in full 
play, muskets and cannon spreading death through thé opposing lines, 
distant only a few toises one from the other. 

‘The General in Chief, Berthiér, who atthetommhencement ofthe action yn 
had examined in person fronfthe midst of the skirmishers, the enemy's 
force, and the direction of his columns, caused thé corps of General Lan- 
nes to advance by the right, in order to support that of Victor; but being 
unable any longer to ‘eaten the efforts of Generals Kaim and 
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Haddick, supported as they were by a part of the reserve, that division 
had been compelled to abandon the village, already taken and retaken 
several times. 

‘ These two divisions accordingly formed, in rear of Marengo, and still 
parallel with the front of the Austrians, a new line of battle, upon the 
right of which Lannes’ corps threw itself. 

‘In the meanwhile, General Kaim, having passed Marengo, took 
ground to the left by the road, which leads to Castel Ceriolo, that 
he might extend his line so as to turn and take in flank the right of that 
of the French. A warm fire between this corps and Lannes ensued. 
The Austrians charged with all the ardour and confidence which their 
success in the recent attack had given them; for they were the same 
troops, which had carried Marengo ; but they were repulsed and 
charged in their turn by Watvin’s division, and driven back to the op- 
posite bank of the rivulet. Lannes, however, could not follow up his 
success, because he was already almost separated from his left: and 
had he pushed on, he would have discovered and compromised Victor's 
corps, in which a considerable loss in killed and wounded, the exces- 
sive fatigue of those who remained in the ranks, and the expenditure 
of ammunition, had caused no little disorder. 

‘Towards mid-day, the centre of Victor’s corps was forced, 
the left fell back, in spite of the daring efforts and repeated charge 
which General Kellerman made, to sustain it. Neither the firmiess 
and devotion of the chiefs, nor their partial successes were of any 
avail. Victor, after having withstood, during four hours, the fire of 
the whole of the artillery, and resisted the shocks of all the masses of 
Austrian infantry, coul with difficulty cover the precipitate retreat of 
his roughly treated divisions: they were fiercely pursued and almost 
surrounded ; yet they had to traverse the entire plain as far as San 
Giuliano, a space of about two leagues, before they could find a point 
d’appui,or were enabled to rally upon the reserves. This movement, which 
changed the whole order of battle, having all at once discovered the 
flank of Lannes’s corps, that corps found itself in the same predica- 
ment in which the corps of Victor stood but a few minutes before, and 
was obliged to retire. Though destitute of artillery, and having 
nothing upon its right except a squadron or two of dragoons, it ma- 
neuvered in admirable order, retreating in echelon under a tremendous 
fire, and repulsing every charge without a single mass being broken. 
The numerous Austrian cavalry, under the orders of General Elsnitz, 
had turned Castel Ceriolo; and forming in two lines, marched upon the 
four French divisions, hitherto engaged, and already driven back.’ 


It is hardly necessary to say, that at this moment victory ap- 
pom to be inevitably within ‘the grasp of General Melas. ‘The 
ench, driven from all their positions, were assailed in front and 
on both flanks, by an infantry animated by its successes, whilst 
the rear was threatened by a ‘cavalry, fresh and vigorous. But 
the star of Bonaparte was not yet destined to suffer an eclipse. 
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A brigade of grenadiers, 900 strong, threw themselves into 
squares, rece ived and withstood repeated charges from the 
cavalry ; whilst a portion of Dessaix’s corps coming up at the 
moment, formed upon the right of Lannes’s corps, and took pos- 
session of the village of Castel Ceriolo. From that moment 
affairs began to wear a different aspect. Anew line was formed, 
along the front of which the First Consul rode, animating and 
cheering the soldiers by his voice and presence. “ Soldiers,” said 
he, “ we have retired far enough. Let usadvance. You know 
that I alw ays sleep on the field ‘of battle.” A tremendous shock 
awaited the Austrians, who fancying themselves every where 
victorious, pressed on with more of ardour than _circumspection. 
A line of infantry, led by the gallant Dessaix, charged the 
head of a column of 5000° gre nadiers, under Zach; and “though 
Dessaix fell dead almost at the first fire, the fury of the soldiers 
seemed but to increase in consequence. At the same moment 
Kellerman with his cavalry broke in upon the flank, and this 
magnificent body of men, who looked upon the maselves as em- 
ployed merely to finish a triumph, all but complete, were 
compelled to surrender. This first success was promptly and 
judiciously followed up. Every where the French became the 
‘assailants, and the Imperi: lists driven from post to post, found 
themse lees at ten o’clock at night on the very ground which they 
had occupied in the morning. That night ‘the -y retreated across 
the Bormida to Alexandria; and before hostilities could be re- 
newed, their brave but unfortunate leader was fain to open a 
negociation, by which, in order to secure the safety of his troops, 
all the fruits of the present and of the last campaign were 
abandoned. 

Of the great and brilliant exploits which were going on, all this 
while, in Germany, it is impossible for us, within the limits which 
we have presc ribed for ourselves, to attempt any account. We 
must therefore content ourselves by stating, that after some time 
spent in watching each other’s de: ‘signs, and in a petty, and not 
very profitable war of posts, Moreau and Kray once more renewed 
their struggle, and carried it on with the same vigor, bravery, 
and skill, which had characterised their proceedings in the earlier 
part of the year. The great design of Moreau was to draw his 
adversary from his entrenched camp, to throw open the whole of 
Suabia, to isolate entirely the Austrian corps in the Tyrol, and 
to alarm the cabinet of Vienna by an invasion of the hereditary 
states. To prevent all, or as many as might be, of these acci- 
dents from falling out, was the game of General Kray ; ; but the 
genius of his illustrious opponent prevailed. By a variety of 
bold movements and skilful combinations, he compelled the 
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Austrian General to abandon the post which he had so long 
and so obstinately held ; and forcing the passage of the Danube, 
he deprived Suabia altogether of its defenders, seized the prin- 
o slaces in the duchy of Wiirtemberg, took possession of 

unich, and laid Bavaria under heavy contributions. At the 
same time, a large force was detached into the Tyrol, which 
driving the Austrians from post to post, compelled the Prince 
of Ruess to fall back behind Rente ; and following up its suc- 
cesses with singular vigor, obtained possession of the important 
fortress of Feld Kirch. This conquest secured to Lecourbe, an 
undisturbed command of the whole country; and the intelli- 
gence of its occurrence contributed not slightly to the conclusion 
of the armistice, which on the 15th of July, closed for a time 
all military movements in this quarter. 

We extract the following account of the daring method by 
which the passage of the Danube was effected. ‘The manceuvre 
appears to be a favourite one with French generals ; at least we 
well remember that it was executed with perfect success in 
Spain, at the time when the hostile armies had posts of obser- 
vation along the opposite banks of the Douro. 


‘ On the 19th of June, at day break, General Lecourbe unmasked a 
battery; the brisk and well directed fire of which compelled the 
Austrian picquets to withdraw a little from the river's edge. Eighty 
men, selected from among the best swimmers in the army, and headed 
by an intrepid officer, Captain Degometre, immediately plunged into 
the Danube, their clothes and arms being transported in two small 
boats. They had no sooner reached the opposite bank, than naked 
as they were, they seized their arms, rushed upon the Austrians con- 
founded by so much boldness, and made themselves masters of two 
pieces of cannon. A few artillery-men, throwing ladders across the 
piles of the bridge of Blenheim, passed over, and served the guns which 
the swimmers had captured ; they were followed by the grenadiers and 
sappers, who repaired the bridge with such celerity, that in a few 
minutes a demi-brigade crossed, and formed a lodgment in the two 
villages.’ 

Monsieur Dumas winds up his interesting history of the 
compaign of 1800, with a well executed epitome of the various 
expeditions undertaken by the English. He describes the siege 
and capture of Malta, the attempt upon Ferrol, and the 
threatened siege of Cadiz; none of which, however, present 
features of sufficient interest to demand quotation; and he 
draws a very lively and animating picture of the fortunes of his 
country’s force, which was left by Bonaparte in Egypt. We 
need not follow him here. Few of our readers can have for- 
gotten, that when the illustrious Kleber fell beneath the 
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poignard of an assassin, the command of the French troops de- 
volved upon General Menou, an officer whose genius and talent 
by no means pointed him out as competent to the discharge of 
a task so important. Absurdly confident, from the successes 
obtained by his predecessor over the native warriors, Menou 
permitted the British army, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, to 
make good its landing ; and having been defeated in an action, 
which cost too much in the life of the brave English general, he 
shut himself up in Alexandria. Here he was closely invested 
by General Hutchison, on whom the command of our troops 
had devolved; and one half of his army having surrendered at 
Cairo, he was at last reduced to the necessity of evacuating 
Egypt with the remainder. 

On the whole, we recommend these volumes to the notice of 
the reader, as replete with matter of the deepest interest, and 
full of descriptions of war and its concomitants, for beauty and 
faithfulness, rarely equalled and never surpassed. The author 
unquestionably stands at the head of all the military chroniclers, 
with whose works we chance to be acquainted. 


— 


Art. VIIIL—Prose e Versi di Foscolv. Milano. 1824. 
2. La Chioma di Berenice, poemetto di Catullo tradotto ed 
illustrato con scole di Ugo Foscolo. Milano. 1803. 
3.— Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. London, 1814. 
4.—Viaggio Sentimentale di Yorick: traduzione di Didimo 
Chierico. Italia. 1818. 
5.—Discorso sul testo di Dante, di Ugo Foscolo. London. 
Pickering. 1525. 
6.— Prefazione al Decameron di M. Giovanni Boccaccio. Lon- 
don. Pickering. 1825. 
pe FOSCOLO, one of the greatest patriots and scholars of 
modern Italy, departed this life upon the 10th day of Sep- 
tember, 1827, after a lingering and distressing malady, aged 
about fifty-two years. Long previously to his decease, his suffer- 
ings had been greatly aggravated by almost incessant study and 
anxiety. Dropsical symptoms ensued, which baffled the utmost 
medical skill. Up to a very short period before his death, 
so long as his mind could exert its powers, he preserved the same 
firm and commanding deportment, the same frank manner, which 
had always distinguished him: at times, indeed, capricious and 
abrupt, but still warm and affectionate to all around him. 
A family, named Foscolo, is mentioned in early Venetian history, 
as one of considerable rank and importance. The name of Ugo 
Foscolo occurs as far back as the sixth century, amongst those 
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which are stated to have sought refuge in Rialto, and the adja- 
cent islands,and which belonged to the patrician class. Of 
Foscolo’s father, we know nothing certain. Of his mother, there 
is an account, which displays her character in a rather striking 
and noble point of view. If we may judge from the following 
anecdote, more applicable to some Spartan matron, than to a 
Grecian lady of our modern times, Foscolo must have been not 
a little indebted to her maternal precepts and example. We were 
informed, by Foscolo himself, that while yet a youth, he received 
a summons, to appear before the State Inquisition, to answer for 
and imprudent expression regarding some democratic plot, 
said to exist against the Venetian government, in favor of the 
French republican principles. On his way to the tribunal, his 
mother called out to him, ‘‘ Go, my son! die, rather than think 
of dishonouring thyself, by betraying thy friends.” 

The subject of the pre ‘sent article, was born, as ne: urly as we 

can ascertain, in the year 1776, though the dates of his birth 
somewhat differ in all the accounts extant, varying between the 
years 1772 and 1777. He appears to have been born at Zante, 
or in its harbour. He considered himself a Venetian; and so he 
was reckoned by all his countrymen. 

The mind of Foscolo was of an original and uncommon stamp. 
Compared even with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, 
his qualities were more distinctly marked; whilst his eager 
and impetuous temper brought them into bolder relief. The ex- 
traordinary reach and compass of his faculties, his vivid imagina- 
tion, his prodigiously retentive memory, his solid judgment, and 
his severe and vigorous style of expression, designed him for that 
exalted rank, w hich only the boldest and most highly gifted genius 

can attain. To have these described with fitting dignity and fire, 
Foscolo should have written his own life, as we frequently ad- 
vised him, and as he promised to do. Yet whilst we confess our 
inadequacy to the discharge of such a task, we cannot help be- 
lieving, that a simple and faithful sketch of the life and opinions 
of Foscolo, will not be found wholly devoid of interest and in- 
struction. 

To arrive at a just appreciation, however, of the writings of 
such a man, it will be proper to cast a glance at the state of 
literature, when Ugo Foscolo first entered the land of Italy. No 
people of modern Europe longed more eagerly to participate in 
that mighty ithpulse of regéneration and improvement, which came 
like a moral te mpest with healing on its wings, which shook the old 
corrupted dynasties to the sir foundations, and which seemed to open 
the prospect of a nobler and better order of things. Beccaria, 
Filangieri, Alfieri, and Parini, had already prepared the way for 
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this glorious consummation, and like them, Ugo Foscolo was im- 
pressed with the great truth, that the despotism which had 
shackled the European nations of the continent, during the last 
two centuries, was not, as its partisans contended, founded upon 
legitimate government, but on a monstrous system of political 
corruption, gradually introduced by their rulers, at the expence 
of the old charters, and more free institutions of the people. The 
Representative system of the Northern Powers ; the Parliaments 
of France; the free Republics of Italy; and the Cortes of the 
two Spains, all presented so many modes of popular and consti- 
tutional government, sanctioned by laws and customs, but over- 
thrown by treachery and violence. 

Entertaining these views of the political history of Europe, 
and of the legitimate character of continental governments, Ugo 
Foscolo beheld the grand spectacle of public events, about to be 
ushered, with the march of republican armies, upon the stage 
of Italy. For ages, the arena of the fierce, unrelenting strug- 
gles of the Spaniard, the Gaul, and the German, to whom 
she had successively fallen a prey; she had felt the last sparks 
of her republican spirit quenched in the stern and withering 
grasp of Austrian despotism. A new era seemed at length 
to promise some reparation for her manifold injuries and humi- 
liating wrongs. Under Joseph II. a race of men had sprung up, 
to convince the world that Italy must have something yet sound 
and vigorous at her core, some hereditary feeling of her former 
greatness and splendor, to produce even a few characters like 
those whom we have mentioned. Accordingly, no country was 
better prepared to have rewarded the tvils, and honored the me- 
mories of the liberators and legislators of the nineteenth century. 

Such was the conviction, such the patriotic aspiration of 
Foscolo, which he sought to impress on the minds of his country- 
men, at the commencement of the French oceupation of Italy. 
To the comprehensive genius and power of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
he looked for the re-establishment of his country’s independence. 
Had that Chief, indeed, proved a liberator—had he promoted the 
establishments of free local governments, adapted to the wants 
and wishes of each Italian state, bound together by an assembly 
of national deputies, sent from each to form a general Congress, 
the kingdom of Italy would have been founded upon a basis of 
adamant. Buta dispensing Providence had ordained it otherwise, 
and Italy remains one of the degraded nations of the European 
continent. 

The minds of Alfieri, Parini, and Foscolo, withered not into 
servility and dependence before the breath of power. Courageous 
and consistent to the last, they withstood the example of Monti 
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and Cesarotti, who submitted at the head of their slavish train, 
to recite twice recanted palinodes, to grace the triumphs of the 
French and the Austrians, and to become alternately the base, 
cringing, fawning sycophants of the one and of the other. 

From the days of Dante, there is enumerated in the literary 
history of Italy a series of epochs, all distinct from each other, but 
whose characteristics are as brilliant as they are striking. This 
diversity, remarkable in every literature, is (owing to internal 
commotions and foreign aggression) still more visible in Italy. 
Some laborious critics, indeed, have discovered to the number 
of ten, leaving to each era only a space of about fifty years ; 
among which the poetical era and language of Dante and his 
contemporaries, followed by Petrarch, and by Boccaccio in 
prose ; the poetical era of Ariosto and his contemporaries, fol- 
lowed by the great Tasso and Machiavelli, and Guicciardini, 
in prose, are among the most prominent. No one epoch, 
at the same time, can lay claim to more distinctive features 
than that of the period in question, when the literature of several 
nations received so marked an impulse from the same changes 
which acted upon the social and political institutions of man- 
kind. In Italy, where the imagination and the passions array 
every object in more vivid colours, and paint them as it were 
to the eye, the poetical language early became a language 
of its own, distinct from that of prose and its several dialects, and 
intimately blended with the taste and character of the times. In 
Italy too, where the great poets had almost uniformly acted the 
part of orators, statesmen, or ambassadors, an event like the 
Revolution of 1796, was calculated to bring the talents of public 
writers into the most bold and active display. If the distin- 
guished among these be few, and more widely separated than 
elsewhere from the mass, their merits are more critically judged, 
and having once obtained celebrity, they run less risk of forfeit- 
ing their well-earved reputation with posterity. Many anthors 
on the other hand, like Chiari and Vicino, whose works are 
founded upon unworthy or trivial themes, are speedily ranked 
amongst the least esteemed, and die with the day. The most 
select and deserving are content for a time with the admiration 
of a judicious few, till their manifest superiority, having gone 
through asevere critical ordeal, gradually spreads their reputation 
amongst the people. They then receive their apotheosis from the 
same popular fiat which had learnt to consign inferior writers to 
merited neglect. We may also notice the absence of those lite- 
rary intrigues and cabals which seldom occur in the same state or 
city as they do in the capitals of France and England. If any 
author should be unduly elevated in popular opinion, he is 
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pretty certain of being reduced to his proper level by the critics 
of some neighbouring state. Less scope, accordingly, is afforded 
in Italy for the literary fashion of the day; and the patronage of 
the higher and the admiration of other classes, though freely be- 
stowed, do not influence the final, critical verdict, or go for 
more than they are worth. 

Amongst the few writers who thus rose to the highest 
eminence in these times are Alfieri, Monti, Parini, Cesarotti, 
Mazza, and the Pindemonti. Most of these preceded, but were 
sufliciently contemporary to be well known to Foscolo. From 
several of them he derived instructions to direct him in the path, 
which he was about to pursue. He was the pupil of Cesarotti, at 
Padua, and subsequently knew Parini, and still more inti- 
mately, Monti. The freedom with which he criticised Ce- 
sarotti’s writings, in particular his version of Homer, and 
his poem in honour of Bonaparte, entitled ‘ Pronea,’ soon 
brought their intimacy to a close. His admiration, however, 
and almost reverential regard for Parini, continued uninterrupted 
to the last. To the noble example of truth and firmness evinced 
in the poem of ‘Il Giorno,’ * The Day,’ a satire upon the Mila- 
nese nobility, Foscolo confessed his deep obligation in the out- 
set of his literary career. Parini, deserted by the party whose 
vices were the subject of his bitter and moral verses, held on his 
course undaunted, and far from harbouring ideas of ill-will or 
resentment against them, he exerted himself to appease the de- 
mocratic spirit of the mob. On one occasion, when the people 
had assembled in the great square before the theatre, vociferat- 
ing, ‘* Death to the Aristocrats! and long life to the Republic ;” 
Parini hearing the tumult, hastened to the spot, and joining in the 
cry, ‘* Long live the Republic !” added, ** And death to nobody, 
you rascals !” 

After Venice had become an Austriatprovince, Foscolo was 
obliged to leave it, and went to Milan, where he was received with 
unfeigned pleasure by the aged Parini, who welcomed him as his 
friend. Itis to these interviews that some allusion is made in the 
‘* Letters of Jacopo Ortis,” where many of the noblest and most 
impressive passages are put into the mouth of the excellent Parini. 
‘They are expressed in a strain of deep, but lofty patriotic me- 
jancholy ; and in some bursts of passion we are reminded of 
that heart touching lamentation which seemed to come from the 
inmost workings of the soul of Alfieri : 

** Due fere donne, anzi due Furie atroci 
Tor non mi posso—ahi misero! dal fianco ; 
Ira e malinconia. 


That Foscolo was likewise personally, though slightly acquainted 
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with Alfieri, we are well assured, from the best authority, that 
of their own testimony ;: but there existed, perhaps, too near re- 
semblances in character, to have rendered their friendship lasting. 
Alfieri’s day, moreover, was already passed, when Foscolo enter- 
ed upon his career; his opposition was reserved for men like 
Monti, the Marquis Pindemonte, and Count Pepoli, with whom, 
though well acquainted, he could not long continue upon plea- 
sant terms. By the last of these, he was surpassed, at least in 
eccentricity ; for not even Alfieri could boast of having driven a 
Roman quadriga, or car, four-in-hand, down the Appenines, or 
having run a foot race against one of his own lacqueys, by which, 
he brought on a pulmonary disorder, and died before the age of 
forty. With Mazza, the translator of Akenside, and the rival of 
Filicaja, Guidi, Chiabrera, and Menzini, Foscolo appears to have 
been on still less intimate terms, than with most of his other im- 
mediate predecessors and contemporaries, owing, we think, to 
the attachment of Mazza for his native place, Parma, where he 
lived, scarcely visiting any other part of Italy. 

After having completed his education, at the University of 
Padua, where he distinguished himself, under scholars like 
Cesarotti, Stratico, and Sibiliato, Foscolo returned to Venice, 
and soon after set out upon his travels. He spent some time in 
Tuscany, and other parts of Italy, every where intent on culti- 
vating the society of the first critics and scholars, from whom he 
imbibed a keener relish for the models of classical literature, 
which he cherished to the latest moment of his existence. 

During this tour, when about nineteen, he composed his 
first regular work, entitled *Tieste,’ a tragedy, ably modelled 
upon the Greek drama, in the terse and vigorous style of Alfieri.* 
It was on seeing this piece that the latter declared the young au- 
thor, if only nineteen, would assuredly eclipse him. On his return to 
Venice, where the events of 1796, had already given a new 
aspect to affairs, and a decided preponderance to the democratical 
party, Foscolo determined to bring forward his new drama, in 
opposition to the plays of Pepoli and Pindemonte. It was re- 
presented on the 4th of January, 1797, upon the same evening 
when two other pieces, by his rivals, made their appearance at 
different theatres. His triumph was complete. The theatre of 
St. Angelo, resounded with bursts of applause. It was repeated 
ten times with like success; whilst the courage, the youth, and 
known liberal opinions of the author, gave additional interest to the 
performance, and threw into the shade the merits of the former 


* Published in the “ Teatro Italiano Applaudito.” Vol. x. Venice. 1797. 
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dramatic favorites. Though an extraordinary production, for a 
mere youth, it has many faults, and the good points were cer- 
tainly over-rated. The style is extremely harsh ; the story wants 
both novelty and character; but there is an energy of spirit, a 
strength and grandeur of dramatic passion and effect, more than 
enough to redeem its errors. The poet, perhaps, conceived that it 
was estimated something too highly; and he adopted the novel 
course of writing a severe critique, which had only the effect of 
enhancing his reputation. 

Those political events which interrupted his travels, to 
which he often referred as the most delightfal period of his life, 
with his visit to Parini and to Tuscany, at length opened to him a 
more enlarged and important sphere of action. Though origi- 
nally intended for the church, and entertaining the highest 
opinion of his ecclesiastical tutor,* whom he ever continued to 
revere, his rising reputation now induced his friends to exert their 
influence in promoting his political views. Young as he was, he 
obtained the situation of private secretary to the ambassador from 
the Republic to Napoleon. With many advantages, of high 
talent, strong moral courage, and splendid powers of diction, a 
brilliant career lay before him, had not his country been basely 
betrayed by its presumed liberator into the hands of the Austrians. 
Venice was bartered like a bale of goods: the sun of her past 
glories, and of her liberties, had set; and she was encompassed 
with the shadows of slavery and death. With the independence 
of Venice, vanished Foscolo’s admiration of Napoleon and the 
French, for whom he now began to feel more than Alfieri’s ab- 
horrence, the bitterness of disappointment having entered, like 
iron, into his very soul. By night and by day he pondered over 
the abject fortune of his country, until the agony of thought 
became too mighty for coercion.t It burst the bonds which 
fettered it, and poured forth its impassioned strains in one of the 
most remarkable productions of modern genius. 

The letters of Jacopo Ortis, were written during the author's 
residence in Lombardy, then ‘ The Cisalpine Republic,’ whither 


® Very early in life, Foseolo is said to have assumed the ecclesiastical habit, induced 
by sincere admiration for the religious character of his tutor, and the sacred poetry of 
the Hebrews, which he had deeply studied ; an admiration which he never sought to 
dsiguise. To this subject, he alludes in the Appendix to his Version of Sterne, where he 
assumes the title of Didimo Chierico, Yorick’ s Clerk. 

+ Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. Edizione xv. dated 1814. Londra. This is, in 
fact, a Zurich edition, brought out under the eye of the author, and is the only genuin 
one, after the perfect edition, printed at a private press of a Venetian gentleman, under 
the title of “ Italy.” 1802. Venice. 
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he had retired, upon the cession of Venice to the power of 
Austria. It was his intention to have brought out this work at 
Bologna, where he appears to have been in the year 1798. 
Scarcely, however, was one-third of the work completed, when 
he determined to recal the impression,* under the idea that its 
political tenets might compromise the publishers, and its moral 
tendency prove injurious to some class of readers. The pub- 
lishers, however, without so nice a regard for their own safety, 
engaged a young writer, named Angiolo Sassoli, to complete the 
story. This was done, but not according to the plan of the ori- 
ginal. Such was the prolific source of those numerous surrepti- 
tious editions, known by the title of ‘ The True History of Two 
Unfortunate Lovers; or, The Last Letters of Jacopo Orrtis.’ 
But we have neither space nor inclination to inquire into the 
multiplied reprints of these, and other editions, with very volumi- 
nous commentaries by German editors, in particular by Professor 
Luden. 

Upon the romantic character of this production Foscolo re- 
lied for the popularity of his political opinions. Its unhappy 
story was directed to the illustration of his country’s misfortunes, 
as a sort of allegory on which he hung those less attractive dis- 
cussions, wholly new to the reading-public of Italy. Its success, 
even in the mutilated form in which it first appeared, surpassed 
the author’s expectations. 

It must be admitted, that in spite of its extravagancies, the 
work contains passages of splendid eloquence, deep pathos, 
and some fine dramatic incidents and situations. For many of 
these last, it is remarked, we believe correctly, in the beautiful 
edition before us, that its author was indebted to real occurrences 
and facts. That it is not, moreover, a mere imitation of Goéthe’s 
Werther, would appear from their very opposite characteristics, 
no less than from the admissions of the best German commenta- 
tors themselves, to say nothing of the very ample explanations 
appended to the edition prepared by the author. Its chief source 
of attraction is not its adaptation to a variety of tastes, it is 
purely addressed to the Italians ; and no Italian of either sex can 
peruse it without emotion, or dwell upon its pages without 
tears. Its tone of lofty and melancholy patriotism ; its noble 
reflections, its vivid descriptions, and the earnest passion which 
breathes in every line, must give it a value in Italy such as it 
can never hoast elsewhere. If its general moral tendency can- 


* See Notizia Bibliografica, in the Appendix to the Letters. 
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not be defended, there are yet individual portions full of ethic 
purity and beauty. Nothing for instance can surpass the eleva- 
tion of sentiment and excellent moral effect of passages like the 
following : 


“ Often, again,” writes Ortis to his friend, “ I feel angry at my- 
self for my unmanly conduct in leaving her I so well love. Ah! if 
her friends had only opposed, or taunted my passion for her; had a 
single command been given for my unhappy Teresa to see me no 
more; think you I could ever have deserted her side ? But how could 
I shew myself ungrateful to her father—a father who called me his 
friend, and who so often repeated as he pressed my hand; * Why, my 
dear friend, has fortune thrown you in the way of an unhappy family 
like ours?’ Could [ indulge the thoughts of plunging into dishonour 
—of persecuting a family, which in other circumstances would have 
shared its prosperity with me? And what answer could I give, when 
he appealed to me only with sighs and intreaties, uttering in broken ac- 
cents, ‘ Teresa is my di: aughter!’ Yes! in solitude and remorse will I 
consume the remnant of my days, humbling myself under that invi- 
sible, but terrible arm, which snatched me from the precipice, down 
which I was about to hurl myself, with that innocent being, before the 
eyes of her distracted parent.” 



















In the hope of assisting in the independence of his country, 
Foscolo had already joined the first Italian legion, formed under 
the auspices of the French. In the year 1799, he was with General 
Massena, during the celebrated and almost unparalleled defence of 
the city of Genoa, Whilst there, he is stated to have written two 
of the most spirited and poetical lyric odes of which the modern 
Italians can boast. They are addressed to Luigia Pallavicini, the 
first on occasion of her having been thrown from horseback ; the 
second upon her recovery from the effects of the accident. Of one 
of these we propose to give a version, however inadequate, asa 
slight specimen of Foscolo’s manner in this branch of poetical 
composition. It is remarkable at once, for the vigor and purity 
of its style, and for the easy pindaric flow and turn of the periods. 
A few of the lines, and even stanzas, will hardly bear a literal yet 
clear and poe tical translation, and in such instances it will be pre- 
ferable to give them a freer air, which could alone convey their 
spirit and meaning to the English reader. 



















As when forth beams from ocean’s caves 
The star to Love’s own mother dear; 

Her dew-bespangled tresses waves, 
Scattering the night-shades dun and drear, 

And far illumes her heavenly way, 

With light poured from the eternal founts of day: 


” 
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So Beauty from the curtained couch, 
Her charms divine, and features rare, 
More lovely with the shadowing touch 
Of sorrow that still lingers there, 
Revives—and radiant, glads our eyes, 
Still, sweetest soother of man’s woe-born sighs. 


Soon like the roses on thy cheek 
The buds of joy again unfold, 
Those large dark eyes so wild yet meek, 
Be »witching smiles and looks untold ; 
With all those wiles that wake : again 
Each mother’s fears, and lover's keener pain. 


The Hours that late hung o’er thee, sad 
The ministers of sighs and pain— 

Bring thee fresh charms, with splendor clad, 
Mid eastern state and jewelled train ; 

On bracelets, gems, and_rings ontshine 

The sculptured gods, in godlike Greek design : 


Charms of more sovereign power you share— 
The tragic fiction’s stirring theme, 
In whose rich chorus—seen most fair, 
Thou, goddess, art the youth's fond dream, 
Who, gazing, checks the magic dance 
‘To drink soft pain and rapture from thy glance! 


Or when thou wak’st the soul of song, 
That slumbers in thy harp-strings wild ; 

Or with heaven’s witcheries sweep’st along 
The aisles of holier music-mild ; 

Or glad’st the dance with rapturous tone 

’Tis still thy voice, in murmured sighs we own. 


If peril here for lovers be, 

What when thou weav’st the airy dance ! 
Yielding thy form of symmetry 

To grace—while beams thy sunny glance, 
Thro’ thy loose veil ;—and oh thy neck and hair, 
Shine forth in loveliness and beauty rare! 


See! from her graceful head-dress slow 
Escape those tresses fragrant,—bright— 
Ambrosial locks that lovely flow 
From ‘neath their rosy garland light, 
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Whose flowers were April’s early token 
Of joy and health and dreams of bliss unbroken. 


Handmaids of pleasure and of love,— 
Thus woo you fluttering near 
The envied hours,—where’er you move :— 
And let the graces here 
Frown on him who beauty’s balm, 
And life's swift flight recalls, and death's deep calm. 


Mortal goddess, guide and queen 
Of the ocean’s virgin train ; 
On Parrhasian mount was seen 
Chaste Artimis, o’er the plain, 
The forrest’s terror, chasing far, 
Her prey with sounding bow, in sylvan war. 


Old Fame hath given her birth divine, 
Olympian offspring, goddess fair— 
Her’s the fount, and sacred shrine, 
Elysian ;—her's the mountain air, 
Chasing the wild deer of the wood ; 
With fate winged dart o’er hill and vale and flood. 


And altars to that goddess rose— 
Bellona, once the amazon, 
Her’s the Egis—round her brows 
Palms wreathed by vocal Helicon. 
Her Gorgon terrors now she rears, 
To shake the British shores, and measure hostile spears. 


And she, whose image now thy hands 
With sacred myrtle boughs adorn, 
Devoted, lovely seems to stand 
Benignant as the rosy morn, 
But midst thy household deities dost thou, 
Sole Priestess, stand array'd with beauty on thy brow ! 


She, the Queen of Cyprus isle, 
And sweet Cythera, where the spring 
For ever odorous reigns ;—where smile 
Those wood-crowned isles, whose bold sides fling 
Th’ lonian waves, and east winds back, 
Which urge the white sails on their far borne track. 


First cradled was I in that sea, 
Whence the bright spirit earthless flew 
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Of Phaon’s girl ;—the night-wind free 
Oft as it stirs those waters blue, 
Most gently murmurs to the lonely shore, 
With plaintive voice which woful lovers’ spirits pour. 


I hear—I feel the sacred air-— 
My native air of love and fire, 
And wake the olian chords to spare 
Their music, with that deep toned lyre. 
Ausoniar, till their vows to thee, 
Beauty divine, Love's votaries long decree! 


About this time he published a work, which could scarcely 
have been expected from a man of his age andtemper. This 
was the translation in Italian blank verse of Catullus’s little 
poem, de Comd Berenice, with notes. Foscolo preferred this 
poem to every other lyric al composition, and took the greatest 
pains to illustrate it. He compared a great number of MSS. and 
editions, discussed minutely the opinions of former commenta- 
tors, entered into a particular examination of many intricate 
points of mythology and heathen religion, and there is scarcely 
any word of the poem, which has not furnished occasion for a note. 
Here he displays no doubt extraordinary learning and patience, 
and gives many proofs of solid judgment and acuteness as well 
as ingenuity, yet we cannot help thinking that the work on the 
whole, is rather he avy, extending as it does to an 8vo. His 
translation too is not such as one could have wished. The pe- 
riods are rather twisted, the diction obscure, and deprived of 
that ease and spontaneous flow which is particularly desirable 
in a translation, to give it the air of an original composition. 

But before proceeding we shall notice one of Foscolo’s 
works, appended to which there is a fictitious account of his 
life. This is Didymi Clerict Prophete Minimi Hyperca- 
lypseos, Liber Singularis. Pisis; In Adibus Sapientia, 1815, 
but the book is more remarkable for its wit than for its 
truth. Many who have not known him might believe that se- 
veral things there related are quite true, but really they 
were for the most part jokes. The writer, for instance, tells 
us that Didymo (that is Foscolo himself,) never read a book 
though, except the Bible. We know that he could quote and 
find out any passage in Homer or Dante, more easily than in 
the Bible. And as in the same book he says, he knew by 
heart (and we think it true) all Virgil’s Georgics, although he 
was not acquainted with the Bible, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that he had studied the Georgics more than the 

sible. He again says, that ‘ Didymo’ never corrected his works 
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when once printed, as he thought it was highly disrespectful to the 
public ; but if any one will take the trouble to compare Foscolo’s 
different editions of the Sepolcri, it will be seen that he did not 
follow ‘ Didymo’s’ practice. In fact some of his maxims are but 
applications to a supposed individual of a character which he 
had seen drawn by some author with whom he bad been pleased. 
He, for instance, says, that Didymo considered a poor mendicant 
possessed of more real eloquence than Cicero himself in the art 
of peroration ; and experienced physiognomists as much wiser 
than Lavater. Now Foscolo translated Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, and there the Friar knew certainly the art of perora- 
tion extremely well. And the beggar who asked alms only from 
females, and who fixed the sum which was tobe given to him, 
was certainly a good physiognomist. These opinions, however, 
of Didymo are very witty and amusing. They are in general 
very sarcastic, though Didymo professed never to utter a sar- 
casm, and many are original. He said, for instance, that he could 
never bring himself to believe that a person who lived next door 
to a slaughter-house, or in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
place where criminals were executed,was a person to be trusted, 
much less to be allowed to walk behind us in the dark. For lite- 
rature Didymo compared Aischylus to a noble oak burning upon 
some desert mountain ; Shakespeare to a forest on fire, pouring a 
flood of radiance through the night, which by day sent forth noxious 
cloud and vapour; Dante to a vast lake surrounded by cliffs 
and woods, overshadowed by a dark and frowning sky, on whose 
bosom the voyager was borne along in tempest. Didymo bad, as 
he said, some little controversial points with Ariosto, which, how- 
ever he had the prudence to keep to himself. As for Torquato 
Tasso, it was Didymo’s intention, when he should have the 
means of constructing a church dedicated to the Paraclete, 
of removing thither that poet’s bones, with a proviso, that no 
priest who taught grammar should be allowed to officiate there, 
and no della Crusca Academician approach near the spot. 

That these and many others which he records as Didymo's 
opinions, were maintained by him with obstinacy, and without 
giving any reason in their defence, is partly true of Foscolo. It 
is quite true that he was very obstinate in bis opinions, and that 
he held many singular ones; but it is not true, that he never 
defended them when attacked. He was, on the contrary, very 
warm in their defence, and he would sometimes enter into it 
with great effusion of words, and with a great earnestness ; 
although such defence did often more credit to his talents than to 
his candour and fairness. 

The translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, which we 
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have already mentioned, gives ample proof that Foscolo was a 
great master of both the Italian and English languages. But a 
translation from the English cannot be of much interest to our 
readers, and we shall be content with having alluded to it. 

The book which we have mentioned, ‘ Didymi Clerici Hyper- 
calypseos,’ is, in fact, a bitter satire, in which Foscolo has ex- 
posed his enemies’ faults and weaknesses, without mercy. It is 
a kind of vision, written in peculiar Latin, resembling that of the 
vulgate translation of the Bible, and more particularly like the 
style of the Prophets. This book was printed at Zurich in 1815, 
though it bears the date, ‘ Pisis in Aidibus Sapientia.’ It is 
given in a very elegant type, and with curious engravings. Only 
ninety-two copies, in a double edition, appeared, bearing the 
feigned names of Lorenzo Alderani Rainieri, and of Giulio Ri- 
cardo Worth. Of these copies, twelve bear the author’s real 
name, and that of the friend to whom it was dedicated, Mr. 
Stewart Rose; and at the end of these copies is a Key, which 
contains the names of the victims of this keen satire. 

To understand under what feelings this book was written, 
another work of Foscolo’s must be noticed. This is the tragedy 
Ajace, which he wrote, and which was performed at Milan in 
1812. ‘This composition abounds in fine verses, energy, and 
power ; butit runs too much into long illustrations, to produce 
a good effect upon the stage. A laughable circumstance tended to 
render it ridiculous. Salamini means in Italian, inhabitant or na- 
tive of Salamis, and is also a very common diminutive of salame 
(sausage,) so that salamini are small sausages. This word occur- 
ring often, chiefly in the mouth of Ajax, who spoke of his Sala- 
mini, the audience began to laugh at these small sausages, and the 
tragedy had not a very brilliant success. But then it was whis- 
yered that it was an allegorical composition ; that Agamemnon was 
Nepeioon, that Ajax was Moreau, and so on. The police, 
which had licensed the performance, was vexed at not having 
perceived it, and Foscolo was obliged to leave Milan, tbe capital 
of the kingdom of Italy, and retired to Florence. ‘There was 
then publishing at Milan a weekly literary review, called the 
‘ Poligraph,’ edited by Monti, Laniberti, Lampredi, Pezzi, and 
two or three other literati, all sold to the government. In that 
review were published five or six terrible articles against Ajace, 
written chiefly by Lampredi, in the most unfair manner possible. 
Passing from literature to politics, it was asserted amongst other 
things, that to criticise the literary opinions of professors appvint- 
ed by government, was to abuse the government and the sove- 
reign. Foscolo, very justly, never could pardon this courtly 
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tribe for such baseness; aad these are the literary men particu- 
larly alluded to in the ‘ Liber Singularis.’ There are like- 
wise several allusions to some of the political characters, in which 
Foscolo is guilty of abusing most unjustly, men worthy of the 
greatest esteem. As he had not succeede d in seeing ltaly as he 
wished it to be, Foscolo passed the remainder of bis lile 
carping, and laughing at, and ever abusing those who tried to 
accomplish what he found to be impossible. ‘This was the effect 
of his wounded vanity. We have known Foscolo so well as to 
be satisfied, that hence was engendered that feeling which in- 
duced him to assert and print things, which made him appear an 
enemy to his country; whilst, in justice to his memory, we are 
bound to say, that we have seen him weep over her misfortunes 
a few weeks before his death. Amongst the weapons used against 
Foscolo, in criticising Ajace, malignant wit and satire were 
employed; and to Monti was attributed the following bitter 
epigram. 

*« Per porre in scena il furibondo Ajace 

ll fiero Atride e I'Itaco fallace 

Gran fatica Ugo Foseolo non fe: 

Copid se stesso e si divise in tre.” 


To body forth wild Ajax’ furious st: 
Atrides proud—wily Ulysses vain : 

No n ighty toil fur Foscolo could be, 
He drew himself but portioned into three 


In the year, 1801, Foseolo pronounced his cele ~~ d “ Dis- 
course for the Congress of Lyons,” convoked, by order of 
Napoleon, whom he was expected to eulogize. But he adopted 
a very different plan ; for he exposed the abuses of the goveru- 
ment; and apostrophizing Bonaparte, the speaker exclaimed : 

‘ There is not one, of all thy splendid qualities, but meets with it 
counterpart in history: in the impenets Pp icy of Tiberius; } 
the philosoy hical spirit of Marcus all lius: and in that patron of 
letters, Leo X. If many noble and brilliant examples lik these, we! 
as we are assured, more or less stained with crimes ; that was, becaus 
they were men, and mortal, as thou too art. Let us recollect, that 
was the voice of undaunted posterity, and notthe hopes or fears of 


heir contemporaries, which pronounced final sentence upon th 


tombs. Innumerable and illustrious examples, have rendered s 
by its fulfilment, that maxim of the wise of old: ‘ no ore ought t 
pronounce himself fortunate, before his death.’ 


The following extract, from Sophocles, was aflixed 
motto to this oration: ‘‘ My soul groans for my country, for 
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self, and also for thee.” It is composed in a lofty but compact 
style ; modelled upon the brevity and gravity of Tacitus. 

In the year, 1807, he published his first book of the Iliad,* 
with an elaborate Preface: in competition with the translation of 
Monti, to whom he dedicated the volume. Foscolo never com- 
pleted his Version of the lliad; only one other book appeared, 
although there are several existing in manuscript. These are all 
remarkable for their vigour and terseness of style, elaborated to a 
high degree of conciseness. Nearly four hundred lines, for 
instance, of the Greek text, are rendered into five hundred Ltalian 
endecasyllables. 

Of the poem, entitled, ‘‘ I Sepolcri,” (the Tombs,) we need 
say little, after the applause bestowed upon it by all Italy. 
To those who have visited the Church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence, many of the allusions must possess additional interest. 
It is composed in “ versi sciolti;” and the style is more 
glowing and poetical, than that of most of the author’s produc- 
tions; all of which, indeed, present a wonderful diversity of 
manner, adapted to the particular subject, which displays great 
command over the poetical language of his country. The open- 
ing of the poem is remarkably fine, and it is admirably sustained 
throughout, far surpassing any thing in the more gloomy and 
revolting pictures we meet with in Blair’s Grave. It commences 
thus : 

‘ Beneath the cypress shades, and in the urns 
Embalmed with tears—the slumber of the dead, 
Is it less deep? Where never more for me 

The joyous sun on this fair earth shall shine, 
Fostering its family of herbs, and flowers, 

And animals. When all the future hours 

Shall fly unblest with sweet and flattering dreams ; 
When, not the musicof thy mournful lyre, 

Dear friendt, shall stir my bosom more; nor more 
The spirit of the muse; and human love, 

Sole charm of all my wanderings, fill my breast.’ 


The following is, perhaps, still more poetical : 


Lives not and triumphs, o’er his mortal spoils, 

The friend who dead to day’s loved harmony, 

Yet wakes its music with fond memory’s vows, 

And gentle thoughts and cares. Communion, sweet 
And holy, for the sundered loves of earth : 

A language given by heaven, to speak and live 


* Esperimento di Traduzione dell Iliade. Brescia. 1807. + Ippolito Piudemonte, 
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With parted friends ; and call them back to us! 
If earth, that first received him to her bosom, 
And cherished long through helpless infancy, 
Again, within her mother’s lap shall fold, 

And sacred keep the reliques of her child, 

From storm and cloud (that on his living path 
Beat rudely chance) and from each foot profane ; 
Or tell his name on some protecting stone. 
Some friendly tree, its odorous flowers exhale, 
And cast a gentle shadow round the spot, 
Most soothing to the genius of the dead. 


But we willingly hasten from this subject, surrounded, as it 
ever must be, with bitter recollections, such as we here find sug- 
gested in passages of equal splendour and pathos, from a contem- 
plation of the Tombs of Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, Galileo, 
and Alfieri. Yet the poet, who thus consecrated his genius 
to their memory, celebrating those high intellectual and moral 
powers, which extorted the veneration and gratitude of posterity, 
himself lies neglected, without a stone, or token of any kind, to 
bear witness to the passenger that there lived such aman as Ugo 
Foscolo, or that his remains had been committed to earth. This 
ought not to be ; but it has fared equally with Foscolo and Byron. 
Weare not of the number blinded to the faults and errors of the 
latter, but will the hard-heartedness of his countrymen deny him 
a tomb for ever? If prejudice has been at work, let not preju- 
dice hold an unequal warfare with the dead; if forgetfulness has 
been the cause, alas! for the rank ingratitude of mankind, which 
so quickly casts into oblivion objects and names which should 
ever be foremost in their recollections, which should be enshrined 
and preserved in the holiest sanctuary of their hearts. 

In 1808, and the following year, Foscolo published an edi- 
tion of the works of the celebrated Montecuccoli, the rival of the 

eat Turenne. They appeared in two volumes folio, enriched 
with the MSS. discovered in the archives of Trivulzio, by 
Serassi; and were dedicated to General Caffarelli. In this work 
it was the twofold object of the editor, who accompanied it with 
learned dissertations upon the Greek and Roman arts of war, to 
inspire his countrymen with a martial spirit, and to elevate the 
author to that station which his superlative merits so long de- 
served. But it has been said that the editor took unwarrant- 
able liberties with the text, and that Montecucculi speaks too often 
with Foscolo’s words. 

Upon occasion of Monti’s being appointed by Napoleon His- 
toriographer of the kingdom of Italy, he was succeeded, in 1809, 
by Foscolo, as Professor of Literature in the University of 
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Pavia. He opened his series of lectures with a discourse full of 
sound and enlarged views, both national and literary, delivered 
in a grave and lofty style, and endued with a spirit of liberal and 
enlightened criticism.* Instead of adhering to the established 
custom of pronouncing an eulogy upon the existing government, 
he boldly and eloquently declaimed ugainst the baseness and de- 
pravity of those writers who prostitute their talents to the cause of 
tyrants ; and, in place of the panegyric, he subjoined a note to the 
purport, ‘ that it belonged to history alone to do full justice to 
the characters of great sovereigns.” At the same time, he re- 
ferred to a decree of Augustus Caesar, which went to prohibit the 
poor poets and small orators from sullying his reputation by their 
idle praises. Within the space of two months afterwards, the pro- 
fessorship of literature in the University of Pavia, was suppres- 
sed by a royal mandate. Like all other despots, Napoleon 
became the patron of science, and attempted to extinguish the 
glorious spirit of literary freedom which first shone with open 
splendour upon Italy, in the daring and uncompromising orations 
of Ugo Foscolo. 

After the Austrians had obtained possession of Italy, Foscolo, 
no longer conceiving himself in safety at Milan, retired into 
Switzerland, and in the year 1815 he came over into England, 
having refused to take the oath of allegiance to the new govern- 
ment. He could not live under a system to which his whole life 
and opinions had been opposed; and he bade a last farewell to 
his countrymen, in language at once dignified and resigned. 


“ There will now be no occasion for the Austrian minister to watch 
or persecute me in my Swiss asylum. Let him know that my career 
is accomplished ; that I have no longer a wish to rouse the hopeless 
passions of my countrymen. It is true, we were in want of arms; 
France presented us with them; and Italy once more might have 
boasted a name among the nations. It has been otherwise or- 
dained ; affairs have flowed into another channel; Italy must still 
linger on in a slow and lethargic decline; soon we shall behold her, 
only a lifeless corpse; But what resource is left for her generous sons ? 
—they can only grieve in silence. Let them grieve; for they have 
cause to weep; but let them not indulge the feeble lamentation, and 
the mutual revilings of slaves.”"+ 

From the period of his arrival in this country, Foscolo’s writ- 
ings and opinions are too well known to require much additional 


® * Dell Origine e dell’ Ufficio della Litteratura.’ Milan. 1809. 

+ This farewell address appeared in the Lugano Gazette, dated April 14, 1815. 
It is contained in an article written in answer to a book, entitled, ‘ Memoria Storica 
della Rivoluzione de Milano.’ April 20, 1814. Published by some senators of the 
kingdom of Italy. 
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illustration. His subsequent works have become comparatively 
familiar to English readers, through the medium of other public 
journals. They consist for the greater part of editions of the most 
celebrated works of his own countrymen, and of essays and cri- 
tiques upon a variety of subjects. To enter here into anything 
like a regular analysis of their respective merits, would only be to 
repeat much of what has already been advanced by contemporary 
critics; and it will be enough to allude to them in the order in 
which they appeared. The Tragedy of ** Ricciarda,” although 
published in this country, was first ‘represented i in Italy, at the the- 
atre Della Scala, about the year 1812. Like most of Foscolo’s pro- 
ductions, which present great diversity, both in point of style and 
composition, according to the subject, Ricciarda, with some faults, 
contains many passages of splendid power and beauty ; and it is 
doubtless the most complete and national, if not the most poeti- 
cal of his dramas. The style is bold and impassioned; but too 
abrupt and close ; sometimes even obscure. ‘The publication of 
this drama, was followed by a volume of essays upon the Love 
and Poetry of Petrarch, and a parallel between that poet and 
Dante. We have now by us a translation of this work into the 
Italian, with notes, by the translator.* These essays display 
great erudition. There next appeared an ably written Pre- 
face to anew edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron, + by far the best 
account of that work which we now possess. This is, however, 
surpassed by his ‘‘ Discorso sul testo di Dante.” { Only part of 
this edition of the Divina Commedia has yet been presented to 
the public ; but the whole has been completed. What has al- 
ready appeared, indeed, is worth all that has been written by the 
historians and commentators of Dante, down to the present day. 
We believe there likewise exist in MS. several sketches of novels, 
political treatises, critiques, and fragments of other intended 
works. Foscolo is also known to have contributed a number of 
elaborate articles to some of our leading reviews. § 

Amongst the minor poetical works of Foscolo we have hitherto 
omitted mention of a little poem, entitled “ Alceo,” and som 


* Saggi sopra I! Petrarca, publicati in Inglese da Ugo Foscolo, e tradotti in Its- 
iigno. Lugano, 1824. 

+ Published by Pickering, 1825.  ¢ Discorso sul Testo di Dante, Pickering, 1826. 

§ The following will be found among some of the most interesting :—An article 
upon the narrative poetry of the Italians, Quarterly Review, vol. 21—Two articles 
upon Dante, in the Edinburgh Review, vols. 29 and 30—An article upon the Democra 
tic History of Venice, in the same Journal. The above form only a small part of wha 
he wrote for the Reviews and the Magazines, at different periods. The articles com 
posed soon after the author's arrival in England, are decidedly superior to all those 


published at a more recent date. 
v 
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very pleasing lyrical fragments, or bymns addressed to the cele- 
brated Canova. The former is of a didactic character, and gives 
a view of the changes produced by political events in the his- 
tory and character of Italian poetry. It is distinguished for its 
eloquence and for the extent and variety of its views. The 
latter is entitled “‘ Le Grazie,” a poem in three cantos, some 
passages of which are extremely beautiful. ‘There are some 
fine and delicate allusions to passing events ;* an expression of 
tender regret, and a passion and power, as regards objects of art, 
evincing a keen sense of the beauties of external nature: and 
its imitations, (in which he termed) the painting of poetry, and 
the poetry of art. 

The impression regarding Foscolo’s character in Italy, not- 
withstanding the derogatory accusations of his enemies, includ- 
ing all the court journalists and critics of his time, is that he was 
indisputably a great man. This opinion is justly founded upon 
those proofs of moral courage, and lofty intellect displayed 
on the most important and trying occasions. Thus the delivery 
of his discourse before the Congress of Lyons, in direct opposi- 
tion to the government, by whose satellites he was surrounded, 
and his daring assertion of the same principles on being ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Literature at Pavia, under the 
Royal Mandate, exhibit that strength and energy of mind, and 
disregard of mere selfish interests, only to be found in the most 
enlightened characters. He stands conspicuous, therefore, 
among his contemporaries for his consistent views; his uare- 
mitting efforts to lay the foundation of a public reform and edu- 
cation of the people; in short, of a new literature, formed upon 
the basis of national independence. All his writings appear to 
have been directed to this end. In his novels, in his essays, and 
critiques; in his dramas, in his political discourses, and in the 
most erudite editions of the works of bis great predecessors, 
he pursued the same elevated views; and advocated them 
with the whole soul of the orator and of the poet. Unfortu- 
nately he anticipated the arrival of a better age; and like all 
other martyrs he had to maintain an unequal struggle against the 
authorities of his times. It is THEN that lofty spirits like the im- 
prisoned eagle, after every vain eifort to escape, begin to feel 
their hearts pine within them, their eye vainly turned to the eyrie 
of liberty; their wing clipt, their fiery untamed spirit be ating its 
frame to death against the bars that arrest its flight. 


* See Biblioteca Italiana, + xi. p. 199. 
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The conversation of Foscolo was brilliant and copious, but 
most interesting when directed to purely literary subjects. On 
the characters of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, he always de- 
lighted to enlarge with superior eloquence and enthusiasm. He 
has thus been characterized as a ‘‘ most fluent and successful 
speaker,”* and as a scholar he shone second to none of whom 
Italy has to boast. Though in general he spoke with great ani- 
mation and action, yet on public occasions he became fixed and 
motionless. This he did upon system; following the example 
of the old orators, who harangued in the more dignified style 
of Pericles, without gesture or melody, but wrapt in their man- 
tles, with their mind intently fixed upon the subject of their 
oration. , 

To his natural frankness and love of independence Fos- 
colo may be said to have chiefly owed the misfortunes of his 
life. He never could acquire that degree of worldly deference re- 
quisite to accommodate himself to the prevailing tone of fashion- 
able society, and to all persons, seasons, and places with equal 
ductility and ease. Nor did his political enemies more severely 
visit these sins of candour and courage upon his head, by closing 
against him all the doors of preferment and success, than did 
the exclusive system and dictation of fashionable life, in which 
he at one period moved. It seemed to be expected that a man 
of ardent genius, and strong feelings, disappointed in all his 
efforts, and just escaped from the wreck of his country’s hopes 
and independence, fresh from the strife and storms of revolu- 
tions, should at once shew himself in possession of all the little 
observances of polished life, so peculiar to those fashionable 
and silken circles which first courted his society. The result 
may be easily anticipated; nothing could be a severer punish- 
ment upon Foscolo than not to speak of persons and things, as 
he thought and felt; but the fine ear of high-bred society was 
still less capable of tolerating truth than that of a viceroy. The 
resolute and consistent spirit of Foscolo soon whispered to him 
the propriety of retiring more within the circle of his own studies 
and pursuits; unlike other splendid but less magnanimous spirits 
who burnt out the light of their genius to the very socket,. to 
enliven the duller circles of rank and fashion by which they 
were at last consigned to destitution and neglect. In short, 
the faults of Foscolo, both as a writer and as a man, seem to 
have existed in the original construction of his mind; in the 
irresistible impulse, and bold unconstrained avowal of his 


® Parlatore felicissimo e fecondo. The Countess Albrizzi 
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thoughts and opinions, as they arose in a highly gifted but not 
worldly regulated mind. Indeed, his whole errors, his impru- 
dence, and his misfortunés, originated in the same generous 
source; and thus it was considered little short of a crime to 
oppose the oppressors of his country, and to offend the bienseance 
of polished life. 

He was a ‘*‘ warm friend, gencrous, grateful, though his virtues 
appeared those of savage nature, when compared with the so- 
phisticated reasoners of our times. He would have torn his heart 
from his bosom, had he believed that a single pulsation was not 
the free unconstrained movement of his soul.”* To such a mind 
we may apply those lines of Petrarch, in his Africa: 


** Irriquietus Homo, perque omnes anxius annos 
Ad mortem festinat iter. Mors optima rerum.” 


Art. [X.—Lycksalighetens O: Sagospiel i fem Afeentyr. Af 
, Pe ig The is: and of the Blest: a Romantic Poem, in 
five Adventures. Upsala. Palmblad and Co, 1827. 


HE completion of this extraordinary poem, the first part of 

which appeared in 1824, has given great satisfaction to the 
numerous admirers, whom the author had secured by his lyrical 
pieces, called ‘ The Flowers,’ and a romantic tale, under the 
title of ‘ The Blue Bird.’ Atterbom was among the foremost 
of the Swedish critics, who so strongly resisted the tyrannical 
influence exercised by the old French school, on all matters of 
taste and poetry. Intimately acquainted with German science 
and art, the poet joined those writers of Germany, who are 
generally regarded as the founders of the romantic school, and, 
together with many of his countrymen, pursued the course 
pointed out and adopted by the Schlegels and Tieck, in the be- 
ginning of our century. With regard to the poem before us, we 
have not space for a critical notice of the whole, and must, 
therefore, content ourselves for the present with giving an out- 
line of the story, and a short extract, hoping soon to find an 
opportunity for entering more at large into the poetic al works of 
this author, who is, we believe, hitherto unknown in E ngland. 

Asdolf, a Northern King, wearied by the monotony of life, 
longs for some adventurous deviation from his daily round of 


® The Countess Albrizzi. 
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duties and amusements. He has an indistinct idea that he may 
somewhere find astate of unalloyed felicity, and is impatient to 
discover it; for which purpose he defers his union with Svanhvit, 
a young and amiable Princess, to whom he is betrothed. At 
length this restless wish is gratified. On one of his hunting 
parties he finds the haunt of Anemotis, Mother of the Winds, 
and there meets with Ze phyr, who wafts him to the Island of the 
Blest, where the fair Felicia reigns as Queen. At first sight, 
she believes the stranger to be a wonderful bird (the Pheenix) 
of which many strange accounts had been related to her; but 
Asdolf soon dispels this notion, and forgetting Earth, with all 
its ties, asks and obtains Felicia’s hand in marriage. ‘They pass 
three hundred years in mutual bliss, though to Asdolf the um: 
has appeared only so many minutes, when he is unfortunately 
awakened to the recollection of his earthly life, which, notwith- 
standing the caresses of Felicia, he determines to resume. Find- 
ing his resolution immoveable, she gives him a splendid equip- 
ment, with sundry spells and amulets, in order to ensure his safe 
return, when he sets out on a winged horse, of the highest 
mettle, and arrives on Earth with wondrous expedition. As will 
be readily conceived, his Majesty finds matters marvellously 
altered, from what the ‘y were at the period of his departure. His 
own subjects are much infected with revolution: ary notions of 
general equality, and our hero, being a high autocrat, is dis- 
gusted by this manifestation of new-fangled feeling. He fails, 
however, in his endeavours to restore the customs of “ the olden 
time,” and resolves on returning to Felicia and the Island of the 
Blest; but on his way back, being beguiled by. the artifices ot 
Time, who disguised as an infirm old man, allures him from his 
horse, he loses the charm of fadeless youth, which had been 
bestowed on him in the island, and which, during his earthly 
journey, de “pe nded on his possession of the horse entrusted to 
him by Felicia. Time then seizes and stifles him, and his faith- 
ful friend the Ze »phyr carries the corse to the Island of the Blest, 
when Felicia, for the first time, discovers that happiness is no 
where truly lasting. Unable with all her art to restore life to 
her beloved, she resolves to watch his body unceasingly, when 
her wcther. Nyx (Night)shews her the region of eternal bliss, and 
Tanatos, (Death) lighting his torch, leads her to etern: ; day. 
The pervading idea of this poem would apy pear to be, tha 

Death, as the metamorphosis of the human being, is nec« ‘ssar\ 
in order to conduct it to immortal bliss, and that the search for 
happiness in earthly life is vain and unproductive. This the 
author has re presented in his romantic and didactic drama 
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amplyfying and illustrating in much beautiful poetry, what 
Fouqué has finely said in the following lines : 


Man geht aus Nacht in Sonne, 
Man geht aus Graus in Wonne, 
Aus Tod in Leben ein. 


The drama is divided into five adventures. The first is the 
‘ Aerial Journey,’ when Asdolf is carried by Zephyr to the Happy 
island; the second “ Love,” when Felicia is united to Asdolf, 
(a masterly erotic effusion, of almost Southern colouring); the 
third, ‘ the Farewell,’ when Asdolf sets forth on his return to 
Earth, (this is by far ‘the weakest part of the poem; the author 
puzzles himself and his readers with politics, and proves that 
they are by no means his province ;) the fifth, ‘ the Return,’ 
treating of Asdolf’s death, and the final destruction of the H: appy 
Island. Weconsider this work to be unquestionably one of the 
most interesting appearances on the horizon, not only of Nor- 
thern poetry, but of poetry in general. We subjoin a translation 
of one scene—that wherein Svanhyit, the betrothed of Asdolf, 
laments his lengthened absence after the hunting party, from 
which he disappeared with the Zephyr. The Princess seems 


aware of her inability to fix his affections, yet cherishes her love 


for him as the only bliss of life. This extract, from a work of 
two volumes, is, we are convinced, inadequate to the purposes of 
critical elucidation, yet it may suffice to justify our eulogium of 
the author, and also, as we believe, to excite an interest among 


our countrymen for the future productions of this distinguished 
Swedish poet. 


(Svanhvit, alone in her chamber.) 

No Asdolf yet—in vain and every where 
Hath he been sought for, since his foaming steed 
At morn, with vacant saddle, stood before 
The lofty stair-case, in the castle yard. 
His drooping crest, and wildly rolling eye, 
And limbs with frenzied terror quivering, 
All seem’d as tho’ the midnight fiends had urged 
His swiftest flight, thro’ many a wood and plain. 
O, Lord! that know’st what he hath witness'd there, 
Would’st thou but give one single speaking sound 
Unto the faithful creature’s silent tongue, 
That momentary voice would be, for me, 
A call to life, or summons to the grave. 

(She goes to the window.) 
And _ yet—what childish fears are these! how oft 
Hath not my Asdolf boldest feats achieved 
And ever home returned, unharmed and beautiful. 
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Yes—beautiful, alas! like this cold flow’r 
That proudly glances on the frosty pane. 
Short is the violet’s, short the cowslip's spring — 
The frost flow’rs live far longer—cold as they 
The beautiful should be, that it may share 

The splendour of the light without its heat ; 
For, else, the sun of life must soon dissolve 

The hard, cold, shining pearls to liquid tears: 
And tears—flow fast away. 


(She breathes on the window.) 

Become transparent, thou fair Asdolf-flow’r! 
That I may look into the vale beneath. 

There lies the city—Asdolf’s capital. 
How wondrously the spotless vest of snow 

On roof, and mount, and market-place now smiles 
A gliti’ring welcome to the morning sun, 

Whose blood-red beams shed beauty on the earth ! 
The Bride of Sacrifice makes no lament— 

But smiles in silence, knowing sadly well 

That she is slighted, and that he who could 

Call forth ber spring, doth not, but rather dwells 

In other climes, where lavishly he pours 

His fond embracing beams, while she, alas! 

In wintry shade and le sngthened loneliness 

Cold on the solitary couch reclines. 

(After @ pause.) 

What countless paths wind down, from divers poiats, 
To yonder city gates—O wilt not thou, 

My star! appear to me on one of them ; 

Whate’er'I said—thou art my worshipp’d sun. 

Then pardon me—thou art not cold—oh! no, 

Too warm, too glowing warm art thou for me ;— 

Yes thus it is! Thy being’ s music has 

A thousand chords with thousand vy arying tones, 
Whilst I but one poor sound, can offer thee 

Of tenderness and truth. At times, indeed, 

This too may have its pow’r—but then it lasts 

One and the same for ever—sounding still 
Unalterably like itself alone, 

A wordless pray’r to God for what we love 

"Tis more a whisper than a sound, and charms 

Like new mown meadows, when the grass exhales 
Sweet fragrance to the foot that tramples it. 
Kings, heroes, towering spirits among men, 
Rush to their aim on wild and stormy wings, 

And far beneath them view the world, whose form 
For ever varies on from hour to hour. 
W hat would they ask of love? That'volatile, 
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In changeful freshness it may charm their ears 
With proud triumphant songs when high in air 
Victorious banners wave; or sweetly lull 
To rapturous repose, when round them roars 
The awful thunder’s everlasting voice! 
Mute, mean, and spiritless to them must seem 
The Maid who is no more than woman. How 
Should she o'er sound the storm their wings have rais‘d? 
(Sitting down.) 
Great Lord ; how lonely I become within 
These now uncheerful towers. O’er all the earth 
No shield have I—no mutual feeling left! 
Tis true that those around me all are kind 
And well | know they love me—more, indeed, 
Than my poor merits claim—yet, even tho’ 
They raised me to my Asdolf’s royal throne, 
As being the last of ail his line—ah, me 
No solace could it bring ;—for, then, far less 
Might I reveal the sorrow of my soul! 
A helpless maiden’s tears like rain drops fall, 
Which in a July night, ere barvést time, 
Bedew the flowers and, trembling, stand within 
Their half closed eyes unnumbered and unknown. 
(She rises.) 
Yet One there is, who counts the maiden’s tears— 
But when will their sad number be fulfilled ? 
\ Walking to and fro.) 
How calm was I in former days—1 how 
Am so no more! My heart beats heavily, 
Oppress'd within its prison cave. Ah, fain 
Would I that it might burst its bonds, so that 
’"T were conscious, Asdolf, I sometimes had seem'd 
Not all unworthy in thine eyes. 
(She takes the Guitar.) 
A gentle friend—the Master from Vallandia 
Has taught me how I may converse with thee, 
Thou cherish’d token of my Asdolf’s love. 
I have been told of far off lakes, around 
Whose shores the cypress and the willow wave 
Aud make a mournful shade, above the stream 
Which, dark and narrow on the surface, swells 
Broad and unfathomably deep below ; 
From those dark lakes at certain times, and most 
On Sabbath morns and eves of festivals, 
Uprising from the depths, is heard a sound 
Most strange and wild, as of the tuneful bells 
Of churches and of castles long since sunk. 
And, as the wand’rer’s steps approach the shore, 
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He hears more plaialy the lamenting tone 
Of the dark waters, whilst the surface still 
Continues motionless and calm, and seems 
To listen with a melancholy joy, 
While thus the swelling depths resound. 
So let me strive to soften and subdue 
My heart’s dark swelling with a soothful song. 
(She plays and sings.) 
*« The Maiden bound her hunting net 
At morning fresh and fair—” 
Ah, no! that lay doth ever make me grieve. 
Another then! that of the hapless flow’r, 
Surpriz’d by frost and snow in early Spring. 
( Sings.) 
Hush thee, O! hush thee, 
Slumber from snow and stormy sky, 
Lovely and lone one! 
Now is the time for thee to die, 
When vale and streamlet frozen lie, 
Hush thee, O ! hush thee. 


Hours hasten onward— 

For thee, the last will soon be o’er. 

Rest thee, O! rest thee. 

Flowers have wither’d thus before — 

And my poor heart, what wouldst thou more ? 
Rest thee, O! rest thee. 


Shadows should darkly 

Enveil thy past delights and woes. 
Forget, O! forget them ; 

Tis thus that eve its shadow throws ; 
But now, in noiseless night's repose, 
Forget, O ! forget them. 

Slumber, O! slumber, 

No friend hast thou like kindly snow ; 
Sleep is well for thee, 

For whom no second spring will blow — 
Then why, poor heart, still beating so? 
Slumber, O ! slumber. 


Hush thee, O! hush thee 

Resign thy life breath in a sigh, 

Listen no longer, 

Life bids farewell to thee—then die. 

Sad one—good night—in sweet sleep lie! 
Hush thee, O! hush thee. 


(She bursts into tears.) 
Would now that I might bid adieu to life; 
But ah! no voice to me replies, *‘ sleep well.” 


Arr. X.—Christian Gottlob Heyne biographisch dargestellt 
von Arn. Herm. Lud. Heeren, (Christian Gottlob Heyne, bio- 


graphically portrayed by Arnold Hermann Ludwi ig Heeren). 
Gottingen. 


He labours and merits of Heyne being better known, and 

more justly appreciated in England, than those of almost 
any other German, whether scholar, poet, or philosopher, we 
cannot but believe that some notice of his life may be accept- 
able to most readers. Accordingly, we here mean to give a 
short abstract of this volume, a miniature copy of the “ biogra- 
phical portrait, " but must first say a few words on the portrait 
itself, and the limner by whom it has been drawn. 

Professor Heeren is a man of learning, and known far out of 
his own Hanoverian circle—indeed, more or less to all students 
of history--by his researches on Ancient Commerce, a volumi- 
nous account of which from his hand enjoys considerable reputa- 
tion. He is evidently a man of sense and natural talent, as well as 
learning ; and his gifts seem to lie round him in quiet arrange- 
ment, and very much at his own command. Nevertheless we 

cannot admire him as a writer; we do not even reckon that 
such endowments as he has are adequately represented in his 
books. His style both of diction and thought is thin, cold, for- 
mal, without force or character, and painfully reminds us of col- 
lege lectures. He can work rapidly, but with no freedom, and, 
as it were, only in one attitude, and at one sort of labour. Not 
that we particularly blame Professor Heeren for this, but that 
we think he might have been something better: These “ fellows 
in buckram,” very numerous in certain walks of literature, are 
an unfortunate, rather than a guilty class of men; they have 
fallen, perhaps unwillingly, into the plan of writing Ly pattern, 
and can now do no other; for, in their minds, the beautiful 
comes at last to be simply synonymous with the neat. Every 
sentence bears a family-likeness to its precursor; most probably 
it has a set number of clauses (three is a favourite number, as in 
Gibbon, for ‘the muses delight in odds;’) has also a given 

rythm, a known and foreseen music, simple but limited enough, 
‘ke that of ill-bred fingers drumming on a table. And then it 
is strange how soon the outward rythm carries the inward along 
with it; and the thought moves with the same stinted, ham- 
strung rub-a-dub, as the words. Ina state of perfection, this 
species of writing ¢omes to resemble power-loom weaving: 
it is not the mind that is at work, but some scholastic ma- 


chinery which the mind has of old constructed, and is from afar 
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observing. Shot follows shot from the unwearied shuttle ; and 
so the web is woven, ultimately and properly, indeed, by the wit 
of man, yet immed tiately, and in the meanwhile, by the mere aid 
of time and steam. 

But our Professor's mode of speculation is little less intensely 
academic than his mode of writing. We fear he is something 
of what the Germans call a Kleinstiidler—mentally as well as 
bodily, a “ dweller in a little town.” He speaks at great length, 
and oth undue fonduess, of the “ Georgia Augusta,” which, 
after all, is but the University of Gittingen, an earthly, and no 
celestial institution: it is nearly in vain that he tries to contem- 
plate Heyne as a European personage, or even as a German 
one; beyond the precincts of the Georgia Augusta, his view 
seems to grow feeble, and soon die away into vague inanity ; 
so we have not Heyne, the man and scholar, but. Heyne, the 
Géttingen Professor. But neither is this habit of mind any 
strange or crying sin, or at all peculiar to Gottingen ; as, in- 
deed, most parishes of England can produce more than one ex- 
ample to show. And yet. it is pitiful, when an establishment 
for universal science, which ought to be a watch-tower where a 
man might see all the ki in gdoms of the world, converts itself into 
a workshop, whence he sces nothing but his tool-box and bench, 
and the world, in broken glimpses, through one patched and 
highly discoloured pane! 

Sometimes, indeed, our worthy friend rises into a region of 
the moral sublime, in which it is difficult for a foreigner to fol- 
low him. Thus he says, on one occasion, speaking of Heyne: 
‘« Immortal are his merits in regard to the catalogues”—of the 
Gottingen library. And, to cite no other instance, except the 
last and best one, we are informed, that when Heyne died, ‘‘ the 
guardian angels of the Georgia Augusta waited in that higher 
world to meet him with blessings.’ . ‘By day and night! There 
is no such guardian angel that we know of for the University of 
Gottingen ; neither does it need one, bemg a good solid semi- 
nary of itself, with handsome stipends from Government. We 
had imagined, too, that if any body welcomed people into 
heaven, it would be St. Peter, or at least some angel of old 
standing, and not a mere mushroom, as this of Gottingen must 
be, created since the year 1739, 

But we are growing very ungrateful to the good Heeren, who 
meant no harm by these flourishes of rhetoric, and, indeed, does 
not often indulge in them. The grand questions with us here 
are, Did he know the truth in this matter? and was he disposed 
to tell it honestly? ‘To both of which questions we can answer 
without reserve, that all appearances are in his favour. He was 
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Heyne’s pupil, colleague, son-in-law, and so knew him intimately 
for thirty years: he has every feature also of a just, quiet, truth- 
loving man; so that we see little reason to doubt the authenti- 
city, the innocence, of any statement in his volume. What more 
have we to do with him then, but to take thankfully what he 
has been pleased and able to give us, and, with all despatch 
communicate it to our readers. 

Heyne’s Life is not without an intrinsic, as well as an external 
interest ; for he had much to struggle with, and he struggled 
with it manfully ; ; thus his history. has a value independent 
of his fame. Some account of his early years we are happily 
enabled to give in his own words: we translate a considerable 
part of this passage, autobiography being a favourite sort of 
reading with us. 

He was born at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in September, 
1729; te eldest of a poor weaver's family, poor almost to the 
verge of destitution. 


‘My good father, George Heyne,’ says he, ‘was a native of the 
principality of Glogau, in ‘Silesia, from the little village of Graven- 
schiitz. His youth had fallen in those times when the Evangelist party 
of that province were still exposed to the oppressions and persecutions 
of the Romish Church. His kindred, enjoying the blessing of content- 
ment in an humble but independent station, felt, like others, the influ- 
ence of F proselytizing bigotry, and lost their domestic peace by 
means of i Some went over to the Romish faith. My father left 
his native ia and endeavoured, by the labour of his h: inds, to pro- 
cure a livelihood in Saxony. ‘* What will it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul!” was the thought which the 
scenes of his youth had stamped the most deeply on his mind ; but 
no lucky chance favoured his enterprizes or endeavours to better his 
condition, ever so little. On the contrary, a series of perverse inci- 
dents kept him continually below the limits even of a moderate suffi- 
ciency. His old age was thus left a prey to poverty, and to her com- 
panions, timidity and de »pression of mind. Manufactures, at that time, 
were visibly dec ‘lining in Si axony; and the misery among the working- 
classes, in districts ¢ -oncerned in the linen trade, was unusually severe. 
Se arcely could the labour of the hands suffice to support the ‘labourer 
himself, still less his family. The saddest aspect which the decay of 
civie society can exhibit has always appeared to me to be this, when 
honourable, honour-loving, conscientious diligence cannot, by the ut- 
most efforts of toil, obtain the necessaries of life; or when the work- 
ing man cannot even find work; but must stand with folded arms, la- 
menting his forced idleness, through which himself and his family are 
verging to starvation, or, it may be, actually suffering the pains of 
hunger. 

‘It was in the extremest penury that I was born and brought up. 
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The earliest companion of my childhood was Want; and my first im- 
pressions came from the tears of my mother, who had not bread for her 
children. How often have | seen her on Saturday-nights wringing 
her hands and weeping, when she had come back with what the hard 
toil, nay, often the sleepless nights, of her husband had produced, and 
could find none to buy it! Sometimes a fresh attempt was made 
through me or my sister: I had to return to the purchasers with the 
same piece of ware, to see whether we could not possibly get rid of i 
In that quarter there i is a class of so-called merchants, who, however 
are in fact nothing more than forestallers, that buy up the linen made 
by the poorer people at the lowest price, and endeavour to sell it in 
other districts at the highest. Often have I seen one or other of these 
petty tyrants, with all the pride of a satrap, throw back the good 
offered him, or imperiously cut off some trifle from the price and wages 
required for it. Necessity constrained the poorer to sell the sweat of 
his brow at a groschen or two Jess, and again to make good the deficit 
by starving. It was the view of such things that awakened the firs! 
sparks of indignation in my young heart. The show of pomp and 
plenty among these purse- proud. people, who fed themselves on 
the extorted crumbs of so many hundreds, far from dazzling me into 
respect or fear, filled me with rage against them. The first time I 
heard of tyrannicide at school, there rose vividly before me the project 
to become a Brutus on all those oppressors of the poor, who had so 
often cast my father and mother into straits: and here, for the first 
time, was an instance of a truth, which I have since had frequent 
occasion to observe, that, if the unhappy man, armed with feeling of 
his wrongs, and a certain strength of soul, does not risk the utmost, 
and become an open criminal, itis merely the beneficent result of thos 
circumstances in which Providence has placed him, thereby fettering 
his activity, and guarding him from such destructive attempts, That 
the oppressing part of mankind should be secured against the oppress- 
ed was, in the plan of inscrutable wisdom, a most important element 
of the present system of things. 

‘ My good parents did what they could, and sent me to a child’s 
school in the suburbs; I obtained the praise of learning very fast, and 
being very fond of it. My schoolmaster had two sons, lately returne q 
from Leipzig, a couple of ‘depraved fellows, who took all pains to lead 
me astray ; ond as I resisted, kept me for a long time, by threats and 
mistreatment of all sorts, extremely miserable. So early as my tenth 
year, to raise the money for my school wages, I had given lessons to 
a neighbour's child, a little girl, in reading and writing. As the com- 
mon school-course could take me no farther, the point now was to get 
a private hour and proceed into Latin. But for that purpose a gut: 
groschen weekly was required; this my parents had not to give. Many 
a day I carried this grief about with me: however, I had a god- 
father, who was in easy circumstances, a baker, and my mother’s half- 
brother. One Saturday | was sent to this man to fetch a loaf. With 
wet eyes I entered his house, and chanced to find my godfather him- 
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self there. Being questioned why I was erying, I tried to answer, but 
a whole stream of tears broke loose, and seareely could I make the 
cause of my sorrow intelligible. My magnanimous godfather offered 
to pay the weekly groschen out of his own pocket; and only this con- 
dition was imposed on me, that I should come to him every Sunday, 
and repeat what part of the Gospel I had learned by heart. This lat- 
ter arrangement had one good effect for me—it exercised my memory, 
and I learned to recite without bashfulness. 

* Drunk with joy, I started off with my loaf; tossing it up time 
after time into the air, and barefoot as I was, I capered aloft after it. 
But hereupon my loaf fell into a puddle. This misfortune again 
brought me a little to reason; my mother rejoiced heartily at the, good 
news; my father was less content. Thus passed a couple of years; 
and my schoolmaster intimated what I myself had Jong know n, that I 
could now learn no more from him. 

‘ This then was the time when I must leave school, and betake me 
to the handicraft of my father. Were not the artisan under oppres- 
sions of so many kinds, robbed of the fruits of his hard toil, and 
of so many advantages to which the useful citizen has a natural claim; 

I should still say, had I but continued in the station of my parents, 
what thousandfold vexation would at this hour have been unknown 
tome! My father could not but be anxious to have a grown-up son for 
an assistant in his labour, and looked upon my repugnance to it with 
great dislike. I again longed to get into the grammar school of the 
town; but for this all means were Wanting. Where was a guiden of 
quarterly fees, where were books and a blue cloak to be come at: 
how wistfully my look often hung on the walls of the school when I 
Jearned it! 
‘ A clergyman of the suburbs was my second godfather ; his name 

was Sebastian Seydel ; my schoolmaster, who likewise belonged to his 
congregation, had told him of me; I was sent for, and after a short 
examination, he promised me that I should go to the town-school; 
himself would bear the charges. Who can express my happiness, as I 
then felt it! I was despate ‘thed to the first teacher, examined, and 
placed with approbation in the second class. W eakly from the oo 
pressed down with sorrow and want, without any cheerful enjoymer 
of childhood or youth, I was stillof very small stature ; my class-fellows 
judged by externals, and had a very slight opinion of me. Scarcely 
by various proofs of diligence, and by the praises I received, could | 
get so far that they tolerated my being put beside them. 

‘ And certainly my diligence was not a little hampered! Of hi 
promise, the clergyman indeed, kept so much, that he paid my quar 
terly fees, provided me with a coarse cloak, and gave me some useless 
volumes that were lying on his shelves; but to furnish me with sch 
books he could not resolve. I thus found myself under the necessity 
of borrowing a class-fellow'’s books, and daily copying a part of them 
before the lesson. On the other hand, the honest man would have 
some hand himself in my instruction, and gave me from time to time 
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some hours in Latin. In his youth he had learned to make Latin 
verses : scarcely was Erasmus de Civilitati Morum got over, when | 
too must take to verse-making; all this before I had read any au- 
thors, or could possibly possess any store of words. The man was 
withal passionate and rigorous; in every point repulsive; with a mode- 
rate income he was accused of avarice; he had the stiffness and self- 
will of an old bachelor, and at the same time the vanity of aiming to 
be a good Latinist, and what was more, a Latin verse-maker, and con- 
sequently a literary clergyman. These qualities of his, all contributed 
to overk art my youth, and nip away in the bud every enjoyment of its 
pleasu res.” 

In this plain but somewhat leaden style does Heyne pro- 
ceed, detailing the crosses and losses of his school-years. We 
cannot pretend that the narrative delights us muc h; nay, that 
it is not rather bald and barre n for such a narrative; but its 
fidelity may be relied on; and if paints the clear, broad, strong, 
and somewhat he avy nature of the writer, pe rhaps better than 
description could do. It is curious for lashenine to see with how 
little of a purely humane interest he looks back to his child- 
hood; how Heyne the man has almost grown into a sort of 
teaching-machine, and sees in Hieyne the boy little else than 
the incipient Gerund-grinder, and tells us little else but how 
this wheel after the other was developed in him, and he came at 
last to grind in complete perfection. We could have wished 
to get some view into the interior of that poor Chemnitz 
hovel, with its unresting loom and cheerless hearth, its squalor 
and devotion, its affection and repining; and the fire of natural 
genius struggling into flame amid such incumbrances, in an 
atmosphere so damp and close! But of all this we catch few 
farther glimpses; and hear only of Fabricius and Owen and 
Pasor, and school-examinations, and rectors that had been 
taught by Ernesti. Neither, in another respect, not of omission 
but of commission, can this piece of writing altogether 
us. We must object a little to the spirit of it as too 
too intolerant. Sebastian Seydel must have been a v« ry meagre 
man; but is it right, that Heyne, of all others, should speak of 
him with asperity ¢ without question the unfortunate Seydel 
meant nobly, had not thrift stood in his way. Did he not pay 
down his gulden every quarter regularly, and give the boy a 
a blue cloak, though a coarse one? Nay, he bestowed old books 
on him, and instruction, according to his gift, in the mystery of 
verse-making. And was not all this something t And if thrift 
and charity had a continual battle to fight, was not this better 
than a flat surrender on the part of the latte or? The other pas- 
tors of Chemnitz are all quietly forgotten: Why should Sebas- 
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tian be remembered to his disadvantage for being only a little 
better than they ? 

Heyne continued to be much infested with tasks from 
Sebastian, and sorely held down by want, and discouragement 
of every sort. The school-course moreove r, he says, was bad ; 
nothing but the old routine ; vocables; translations, exercises ; 
all without spirit or purpose. Nevertheless, he continued to 
make what we must call wonderfu! proficiency in these branches; 
especially as he had still to write every task Lefore he could 
learnit. For he prepared ‘ Greek versions,’ he says; ‘ also 
Greek verses; and by and by could write down in Greek prose, 
and at last, in Greek as well as Lotin verses, the discourses he 
heard in church !’ Some ray of hope was beginning to spring 
up within his mind. A certain small degree ‘of seli-confidence 
had first been awakened in him, as he iniorms us, by a ‘ pedan- 
tic adventure.’ 

‘ There chanced to be a school-examination held, at which the 
superiniendant, as chief school- inspector, was present. ‘This man, Dr. 
Theodor Kriiger, a theologian of some learning for his time, all at once 
interrupted the rector, who was teaching ex cathedra, and put the 
question: who among the scholars could tell him what might be made 
per annagramma from the word .ustria. This whim had arisen from 
the circunistance that the first Silesian war was just begun - and some 
such anagram, reckoned very happy, had appeared in a newspaper.* 
No one of us knew so much as what an anagram was; even the rector 
looked quite pe rpiexed. As none answered, the latter began to give us 
a description of anagrams in general. I set myself 1o work, and sprang 
forth with my discovery, Vastari! This was something different from 
the newspaper one: so much the greater wax our superintendant’s 
admiration, and the more as the successful aspirant was a litle boy, 
on the lowest benchof the secunda. He growled out his applause to me, 
but at the same time, set the whole school about my ears, as he stoutly 
upbraide dthem with being beaten by an infimus. : 

‘ Enough ! this pedantic adventure gave the first impulse to the 
develope ment of my powers. I began to take some credit to myself, 
and in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which I languis shed, 
to resolve on struggling forward. This first strugyle was in t:uth inef- 
fectual enough ; was soon regarded as a piece of pride and conceited- 
ness; it brought on me a thousand humiliations and d at tudes; at 
times it might degenerate on my part into defiance. Neveriheless it 
kept me at the strech of my diligence , ll-guided as it was, and with- 
drew me from the company of my class fellows, amorg whom, as 
among children of low birth and bad nurture, could not fail to be the 
case, the utmost coarseness and boorishness of every sort prevailed. 


* As yet Saxony was against Austria, not as in the end, allied with her 
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The plan of these schools does not include any general inspection, but 
limits itself to mere intellectual instruction. 

‘ Yet on all hands,’ continues he, ‘ I found myself too sadly ham- 
pered. ‘The perverse way in which the old parson weated me; at home 
the discontent and grudging of my parents, especially of my father, who 
could not get on with bis work, and still thought, that had I kept by his 
way of life, he might now have had some help; the pressure of want, 
the feeling of being behind every other; all this would allow no cheer- 
ful thought, no sentiment of worth, to spring up within me. A _timor- 
ous, bashful, awkward carriage shut me out still further from all 
exterior attractions. Where could I learn good manners, elegance, a 
right way of thought? where could I attain any culture for heart and 

‘ Upwards, however, | still strove. A feeling of honour, a wish 
or something better, an effort to work myself out of this abasement, 
incessantly attended me; but without direction as it was, it led me 
rather to sullenness, misanthropy, and clownishness. 

‘ At length a place opened for me, where some training in these 
points lay within my reach. One of our senators took his mother-in- 
law home to live with him; she had still two children with her, a son 
and a daughter, both about my own age. For the son private lessons 
were wanted; and happily I was chosen for the purpose. 

‘ As these private hours brought me in a guiden monthly, I now 
began to defend myself a little against the grumbling of my parents. 
Hitherto I had been in the habit of doing work occasionally, that I 
might not be told how I was eating their bread for nothing; clothes, 
and oil for my lamp, I had earned by teaching in the house; these 
things I could now relinquish; and thus my condition was in some 
degree improved. On the other hand, I had now opportunity of seeing 
persons of bettereducation. I gained the goodwill of the family; so 
that besides the lesson-hours | generally lived there. Such society 
afforded me some culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, and 
also polished a little the rudeness of my exterior.’ 


In this senatorial house he must have been somewhat more 
at ease ; for he now very privately fell in love with his pupil's 
sister, and made and burnt many Greek and Latin verses in her 
praise ; and had sweet dreams of sometime rising “ so high as 
to be worthy of her.” Even as matters stood, he acquired her 
friendship and that of her mother. But the grand concern for 
the present was how to get to college at Leipzig. Old Sebas- 
tian had promised to stand good on this occasion; and unques- 
tionably would have done so with the greatest pleasure, had it 
cost him nothing; but he promised and promised, without 
doing aught ; above all, without putting his hand in his pocket; 
and elsewhere there was no hope or resource. At length, wea- 
ried perhaps with the boy's importunity, he determined to 
better himself; and so directed his assistant, who was just 
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making a journey to Leipzig, to show Heyne the road; the two 
arrived in perfect safety. Heyne still longing after cash, for of 
his own he had only two gulden, about five shillings; but the 
assistant left him in a lodging house, and went his way, saying 
he had no farther orders ! 

The miseries of a poor scholar’s life were now to be Heyne’s 
portion in full measure. Ill-clothed, totally destitute of books, 
with five shillings in his purse, he found himself set down in the 
Leipzig university, to study all learning. Despondency at first 
overmastered the the poor boy’s heart, and he sunk into sick- 
ness, from which indeed he recovered ; but only, as he says, ‘ to 
fall into conditions of life where he became the prey of despe- 
ration.” How he contrived to exist, much more to study, is 
scarcely apparent from this narrative. The unhappy old Sebas- 
tian did at length send him some pittance, and at rare intervals 
repeated the dole; yet ever with his own peculiar grace; not 
till after unspeakable solicitations, in quantities that were 
consumed by inextinguishable debt, and coupled with sour 
admonitions ; nay, on one oceasion, addressed externally, ‘ 4 
Mr. Heyne, Evupiant necuiGceant.’ For half a year he 
would leave him without all help; then promise to come, 
and see what he was doing; come accordingly, and return with- 
out leaving him a penny; neither could the destitute youth ever 
obtain any public furtherance; no freytisch (free-table) or sti- 
pendium was to be procured. Many times he had no regular 
meal; ‘ often not three halfpence for a loaf at mid-day.’ He 
longed to be dead, for his spirit was often sunk in the gloom of 
darkness. ‘ One good heart alone,’ says he, ‘ I found, and that 
in the servant girl of the house where I lodged. She laid out 
money for my most pressing necessities, and zisked almost all 
she had, seeing me in such frightful want. Could I but find 
thee in the ae even now, thou good pious soul, that I might 
repay thee what thou then didst for me!’ 

Heyne declares it to be still a mystery to him how he stood 
all this. ‘ What carried me forward,’ continues he, ‘ was not 
ambition ; my youthful dream of one day taking a place, or aim- 
ing to take one, among the learned. It is true, the bitter feel- 
ing of debasement, of deficiency in education and external 
polish; the consciousness of awkwardness in social life, inces- 
santly accompanied me. But my chief strength lay in a certain 
defiance of fate. This gave me courage not to yield; every- 
where to try to the uttermost whether I was doomed without 
remedy never to rise from this degradation.’ 

Of order in his studies there could be little expectation. He 
did not even know what profession he was aiming after; old 
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Sebastian was for theology ; and Heyne, thoug h himself averse 
to it, affected, and only affected to comply; besides he had no 
money to pay class-fees : it was only to open lectures, or at most 
to ill- guarded class-rooms that he could gain admission. Of this 
ill-guarded sort was Winkler’s; into which poor Hayne insi- 
nuated himself to hear philosophy. Alas! the first proble m of 
all philosophy, the keeping of soul and body together, was well- 
nigh too hard for him. Winkler’s students were of a riotous 
desc ription, accustomed, among other improprieties, to schar- 
ren, scraping with the feet. One day they chose to receive 
Heyne in this fashion; ard he could not venture back. ‘ Ne- 
vertheless,’ adds he, simply enough, ‘ the beadle came to me 
some time afterwards, demanding the fee: I had my own shifts 
to take before I could raise it.’ 

Ernesti was the only teacher from whom he derived any 
benefit ; the man, indeed, whose influence seems to have shape! 
the whole subsequent course of his studies. By dint ofexces- 
sive endeavours he gained admittance to Ernesti’s lectures ; and 
here first learned, says Heeren, ‘ what interpretation of the 
classics meant.’ One Crist also, a strange, fantastic Sir Plume 
of a Professor, who built much on taste, elegance of manners, 
and the like, took some notice of him, and procured him a little 
employment as a private teacher. ‘This might be more useful 
than his advice to imitate Scaliger, and read the ancients so as 
to begin with the most ancient, and proceed regularly to the 
latest. Small service it can do a bed-rid man to convince him 
that waltzing is preferable to quadrilles! ‘ Crist’s Lectures, 
says he, ‘ were atissue of endless digressions, which, however, 
now and then contained excellent remarks.’ 

But Heyne’s best teacher was himself. No pressure of dis- 
tresses, no want of books, advisers, or encouragement, not hunger 
itself could abate his resolute perseverance. What books he 
could come at he borrowed; and such was his excess of zeal in 
reading, that for a whole half year he allowed himself only two 
nights of sleep in the week, t li at last a fever obliged him to be 
more moderate. His diligence was undirected, or ill-directed, 
but it never rested, never paused, and must at length prevail. 
Fortune had cast him into a cavern, and he was groping d: arkly 
round; but the prisoner was a giant, and would at length burst 
forth as a giant into the light of day. Heyne, without any clear 
aim, almost without any hope, had set his heart on attaining 
knowledge ; a force, as of instinct, drove him on, and no pro- 
mise and no threat could turn him back. It was at the very 
depth of his destitution, when he had not ‘ three groschen for 
a loaf to dine on,’ that he refused a tutorship, with handsome 
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enough appointments, but which was to have removed him from 
the University. Crist had sent for him one Sunday, and made 
him the proposal: ‘ There arose a violent struggle within me,’ 
says he, ‘ which drove me to and fro for several days; to this 
hour, it is incomprehensible to me where I found re olution to 
determine on renouncing the offer, and pursuing my object in 
Leipzig.” A man with a half volition goes backw: ards and for- 
wards, and makes no way on the smoothest road: a man witha 
whole volition advances on the roughest, and will reach his pur- 
ose if there be a little wisdom in it. 

With his first two years’ residence in Leipzig, Heyne’s per- 
sonal narrative terminates; not because the nodus of the history 
had been solved then, and his perplexities cleared up, but 
simp ‘ly because he had not found time to relate further. A long 
series of straitened hopeless days were yet appointed thim. By 
Ernesti’s or Crist’s recommendation, he occasion: ly got em- 
ployment in giving private lessons; at one time, he worked as 


secretary and classical hodman to ‘ Cruscius, the philosopher,’ 


who felt a little rusted in his Greek and Latin; eve rywhere he 
found the scantiest accommodation, and, shifting from side to 
side in dreary vicissitudes of want, had to spin out an existence, 

warmed by no ray of comfort, except the fire that burnt or moul- 
dered unquencli ibly within his own bosom. However, he had 


now chosen a profession, that of law, at which, as at many other 
branches of learning, he was labouring with his old diligence. 
Of preferment in this province there was, ‘or the present, little 
or no hope ; but this was no new thing with Heyne. By degrees, 
too, his tine talents and endeavours, and his perverse situation 
began to attract notice and sympathy; and here and there some 
well-wis her had his eye on him, and stood ready vo do him a 
service. ‘l'wo and twenty years of penury and joy! less strugeling 
had now passed over the man; how many more sucli might 
be added was still uncertain; yet, surely, the lon west winter is 
followed by a spring. 

Another trifling incident, little better than that old ‘ ped intic 
adventure,’ again brought about imports int changes in Heyne’s 
situation. Among his favourers in Leipzig had been the preacher 
of a French ch: apel, one Lacoste, who, at this time, was cut off 
by death. Heyne, it is said, in the real sorrow of his heart, 
composed a long Latin Epicedium on that occasion; the poem 
had nowise been intended for the press; but certain hearers of 
the deceased were so pleased with it, that they had ic printed, 
and this in the finest style of typography and decoration. It was 
this latter circumstance, not the merit of the verses, which is 
said to have been considerable, that attracted the attention of 
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Count Briihl, the well-known prime minister and favourite of 
the Elector. Briihl’s sons were studying in Leipzig; he was 
pleased to express himself contented with the poem, and to say, 
that he should like to have the author in his service. A prime 
minister's words are not as water spilt upon the ground, which 
cannot be gathered; but rather as heavenly manna, which is 
treasured up and eaten, not without a religious sentiment. 
Heyne was forthwith written to from all quarters, that his for- 
tune was made: he had but. to show himself in Dresden, said 
his friends, with one voice, and golden showers from the minis- 
terial cornucopia would refresh him almost to saturation. For, 
was not the Count taken with him, and who in all Saxony, not 
excepting Serene Highness itself, could gainsay the Count? 
Over-persuaded, and against his will, Heyne at length deter- 
mined on the journey; for which, as an indispensable preli- 
minary, ‘ fifty-one thalers’ had to be borrowed; and so, follow- 
ing this hopeful quest, he actually arrived at Dresden in April, 
1752. Count Brith] received him with the most captivating 
smiles; and even assured him in words, that he, Count Brihl, 
would take care of him. But a prime minister has so much to 
take care of! Heyne danced attendance all spring and summer, 
happier than our Johnson, inasmuch as he had not to ‘ blow his 
fingers in a cold lobby,’ the weather being warm; and obtained 
not only promises, but useful experience of their value at 
courts. 

He was to be made a secretary, with five hundred, with four 
hundred, or even with three hundred thalers, of income: only, 
in the meanwhile, his old stock of ‘ fifty-one’ had quite run out, 
and he had nothing tolive upon. By great good luck, he pro- 
cured some employment in his old craft, private teaching, which 
helped him through the winter ; but, as this ceased, he remained 
without resources. He tried working for the booksellers, and 
translated a French romance and a Greek one, Chariton’s Loves 
of Chareas and Callirhoe: however, his emoluments would 
scarcely furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals. He sold 
his few books. A licentiate in divinity, one Sonntag, took pity on 
his houselessness, and shared a garret with him; where, as there 
was no unoccupied bed, Heyne slept on the floor, with a few 
folios for his pillow. So fared he as to lodging: in regard to 
board, he gathered empty pease-cods, and had them boiled ; 
this was not unfrequently his only meal.—O, ye poor naked 
wretches! what would Bishop Watson say to this ?—At length, 
by dint of incredible solicitations, Heyne, in the autumn of 
1753, obtained, not his secretaryship, but the post of under- 
clerk (coptst) in the Brihl Library, with one hundred thalers of 
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salary; a sum barely sufficient to keep in life, which, indeed, 
was now a great point with him. In such sort was this young 
scholar ‘ taken care of.’ 

Nevertheless, it was under these external circumstances that 
he first entered on his proper career, and forcibly made a place 
for himself among the learned men of his day. In 1754, he 
prepared his edition of ‘Tibullus, which was printed next year 
at Leipzig ;+ a work said to exhibit remarkable talent, inasmuch 
as ‘the rudiments of all those excellences by which Heyne 
afterwards became distinguished as a commentator on the class- 
ics are more or less apparent in it.’ The most illustrious Henry 
Count von Briihl, in spite of the dedication, paid no regard to 
this ‘Tibullus; as indeed Germany at large paid little: but, in 
another country, it fell into the hands of Rhunken, where it was 
rightly estimated, and lay waiting, as in due season appeared, 
to be the pledge of better fortune for its author. 

Meanwhile the day of difficulty for Heyne was yet far from 
passed. ‘The profits of his Tibullus served to cancel some debts ; 
on the strength of his hundred thalers, the spindle of Clotho 
might still keep turning, though languidly; but, ere long, new 
troubles arose. His superior in the library was one Rost, a 
poetaster, atheist, and gold-maker, who corrupted his religious 
principles, and plagued him with caprices: Over the former evil 
Heyne at length triumphed, and became a rational Christian ; 
but the latter was an abiding grievance : not, indeed, for ever, 
for it was removed by a greater. In 1756, the Seven Years’ 
War broke out; Frederick advanced towards Dresden, animated 
with especial fury against Briihl; whose palaces accordingly 
were in a few months reduced to ashes, as his 70,000 splendid 
volumes were annihilated by fire and by water,+ and all his do- 
mesties and dependants turned to the street without appeal. 

Heyne had lately been engaged in studying Epictetus, and 
publishing, ad fidem Codd. Muspt., an edition of his Enchiri- 
dion ;{ from which, quoth Heeren, his great soul had acquired 
much stoical nourishment. Such nourishment never comes 
wrong in life ; and, surely, at this time Heyne had need of it all. 
However he struggled as he had been wont: translated pamph- 


* Albii Tibulli que eatant Carmina, Novis curis castigata. Illustrissimo Domino Henrico 
Comiti de Bruhl inseripta. Lipsia, 1755, 

¢ One rich cargo, on its way to Hamburg, sank in the Elbe ; another still more 
valuable portion had been, for safety, deposited in a vault, through which passed cer- 
tain pipes of artificial water-works ; these the cannon broke, and, when the vault came 
to be opened, all, was reduced to pulp and mould. The bomb-shells burnt the re- 
mainder. 


t Lipsia, 1756. The Codices, or rather the Coder, was in Briihl’s library. 
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lets, sometimes wrote newspaper articles; eat when he had 
ony and resolutely endured when he had not. By and 

Rabener, to whom he was a little known, offered him a 
cieahient in the family of a Herr von Schouberg, which Heyne, 
not without reluctance, accepted. ‘Tutorships were at all times 
his aversion; his rugged plebeian proud spirit made business of 
that sort grievous ; but want stood over him, like an armed man, 
and was not to be reasoned with. 

In this Schouberg family, a novel and unexpected series of 
fortunes awaited him; but whether for weal or for woe might 
still be hard to determine. ‘lhe name of ‘Theresa Weiss has 
become a sort of classical word in biography; her union with 
Heyne forms, as it were, a green cypress-and-myrtle oasis in his 
otherwise hard and s stony history. It wea here that he first met 
with her; that they le arned to love each other. She was the 
orphan of a ‘ professor on the lute; had long, amid poverty and 
afilictions, been trained, like the stoics, to bear and forbear ; 

was now in her twenty-seventh year, and the humble companion, 
as she had once been the sclwol-mate, of the Frau von Schéu- 
berg, whose young brother Heyne had come - teach. ‘Their 
first interview may be desc ribed in his own words, which Heeren 
is here again happily enabled to introduce. 


‘It was on the 10th of October, (her future death-day ') that I first 
entered the Schéuberg house. Towards what mountains of mis- 
chances was I now proceeding ! To what endless tissues of good and 
evil hap was the thread here taken up! Could | fancy that at this mo- 
ment Providence was dec ‘dim 1g the fortune of my life! 1 was ushered 
into a room, where sat seve ral ladies engaged, with gay youthful spor- 
tiveness, in friendly confidential talk. Frau von Sch Guberg, but late ly 
married, yet at this time distant from her husband, was preparing for 
a journey to him at Prague, where his business detained him. On her 
brow still beamed the pure innocence of youth; in her eyes you saw a 
glad soft vernal sky; a smiling loving complaisance acco mpanied her 
discourse. ‘lhis, too, seemed one of those souls, clear and uncontami- 
nated as they come from the hands of their Maker. By reason of her 
brother, in her tender love of him, 1 must have been, to her, no unim- 
portant g guest. 

« Beside her stood a young lady, dignified in aspect, of fair, slender 
shape, not regular in feature, yet so = in every glance. Her words, he: 
looks, her every movement, impressed you with respect —another sort of 
respect than what is paid to rank and birth. Good sense, good feel- 
ing disclosed itself in all she did. You forgot that more beauty, more 
softness, might have been demanded ; you felt yourself und« r the influ- 
ence of something noble, something stately and earnest, something de- 
cisive that lay in her look, in her gestures, not less attracted to her, 
than compelled to reverence her. 
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‘ More than esteem the first sight of Theresa did not inspire me with. 
What I noticed most were the efforts she made to relieve my embar- 
rassment, the fruit of my down-bent pride, and to keep me, a stranger, 
entering among familiar acquaintances, in easy conversation. Her 
good heart reminded her how much the unfortunate requires encou- 
ragement ; especially when placed, as | was, among those to whose 
protection he must look up. Thus was my first kindness for her awa- 
kened by that good-heartedness, which made her, among thousands, a 
beneficent angel. She was one at this moment to myself; for I twice 
received letters from an unknown hand, containing money, which 
greatly alleviated my difficulties, 

‘In a few days, on the 14th of October, I commenced my task of 
instruction. Her I did not see again till the following spring, when 
she returned with her friend from Prague; and then only once or twice, 
as she soon accompanied Frau von Schouberyg to the couutry, to Aens- 
dorf, in Oberlausitz (Upper Lusatia). They left us, after it had been 
settled that I was to follow them in a few days with my pupil. My 
young heart joyed in the prospect of rural pleasures, of which [ had, 
from of old, cherished a thousand delightful dreams. I still remember 
the 6th of May, when we set out for Aensdorf. 

‘ The society of two cultivated females, who belonged to the noblest 
of their sex, and the endeavours to acquire their esteem, contributed to 
form my own character. Nature and religion were the objects of my 
daily contemplation; I began to act and live on principles, of which, 
till now, | had never thought : these, too, formed the subject of our 
constant discourse. Lovely nature and solitude exalted our feelings to 
a pitch of pious enthusiasm. 

* Sooner than I, Theresa discovered that her friendship for me was 
growing into a passion. Her nataral melancholy now seized her heart 
more keenly than ever: often our glad hours were changed into very 
gloomy and sad ones. Whenever our conversation chanced to turn on 
religion (she was of the Roman Catholic faith), | observed that her 
grief became more apparent. I noticed her redouble her devations ; 
and sometimes f,und her in solitude, weeping and praying with such 
a fulness of heart as [ had never seen.’ 

Theresa and her lover, or at least beloved, were soon sepa- 
rated, and for a long while kept much asunder; partly by do- 
mestic arrangements, still more by the tumults he war. He “yne 
attended his. pupil to the W ittenbe ‘rg University, and lived 
there a year; studying for his own behoof, chiefly in philosophy 
and German history, and with more profit, as he says, than 
of old. ‘Theresa and he kept up a correspondence, which often 
passed into melancholy and enthusiasm. ‘The Prussian cannon 
drove him out of Wittenberg: his pupil and he witnessed the 
bombardment of the place from the neighbourhood ; and, havine 

waited till their University became ‘ a heap of rubbish,’ had to 
retire elsewhere for accommodation. ‘The young man subse- 
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quently went to Erlangen, then to Gottingen. Heyne remained 
again without employment, alone in Dresden. ‘Theresa was 
living in his neighbourhood, lovely and sad as ever; but a new 
bombardment drove her also to a distance. She left her little 
property with Heyne, who removed it to his lodging, and deter- 
mined to abide the Prussian siege, having indeed no other 
resource. The sack of cities looks so well on paper, that we 
must find a little space here for Heyne’s account of his experi- 
ence in this business; though it is none of the brightest ac- 
counts; and indeed contrasts but poorly with Rabener’s brisk 
sarcastic narrative of the same adventure; for he, too, was can- 
nonaded out of Dresden at this time, and lost ea and home, 
and books and manuscripts, and all but good humour. 


‘ The Prussians advanced meanwhile, and on the 18th of July 
(1760) the bombardment of Dresden began. Several nights I passed, 
in company with others, in a tavern, and the days in my room; so that 
I could hear the balls from the battery, as they flew through the street, 
whizzing past my windows. An indifference to danger and to life 
took such possession of me, that, on the last morning of the siege, | 
went early to bed, and, amid the frightfullest crashing of bombs and 
grenades, fell fast asleep of fatigue, ‘and lay sound till mid- day. On 
awakening, I huddled on my clothes, and ran down stairs, but found 
the whole house deserted. I had returned to my room, considering 
what I was to do, whither, at all events, I was to take my chest, wher, 
with a tremendous crash, a bomb came down in the court of the house; 
did not, indeed, set fire to it, but, on all sides, shattered everything to 
pieces. The thought, that where one bomb fell, more would soon fol- 
low, gave me wings; I darted down etairs, found the house-door 
locked, ran to and fro; at last got entrance into one of the under- 
rooms, and sprung through the window into the street. 

* Empty as the street where I lived had been, I found the principal 
thoroughfares crowded with fugitives. Amidst the whistling of balls, 
I ran along the Schlossgasse towards the Elbe-Bridge, and so forward 
to the Neustadt, out of which the Prussians had now been forced to 
retreat. Glad that I had leave to rest any where, I passed one part of 
the nizht on the floor of an empty house; the other, witnessing th 
frightful light of flying bombs, and a burning city. 

* At break of day, a little postern was opened by the Austrien 
guard, to let the fugitives get out of the walls. The captain in his 
insolence called the people Lutheran dogs, and with this nick name 
gave each of us a stroke as we passed through the gate. 

‘ | was now at large; and the thought, whither bound? began for 
the first time to employ me. As I had run, indeed leapt from my 
house, in the night of terror, I had carried with me no particle of m 
property, and not a groschen of money. Only in hurrying along the 
street, I had chanced to see a tavern open (it was an Italian's) wher 
I used to pass the nights. Here espying a fur-cloak, 1 had picked it 
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up, and thrown it about me. With this I walked along, in one of the 
sultriest days, from the Newstadt, over the sand and the moor; and 
took the road for Aensdorf, where Theresa with her friend was staying ; 
the mother-in-law of the latter being also on a visit to them. In the 
fiercest heat of the sun, through tracts of country silent and deserted, 
I walked four leagues to Bischopfwerda, where I had to sleep im an inn 
among carriers. Towards midnight arrived a postillion with return- 
horses; I asked him to let me ride one; and with him I proceeded, 
till my road turned off from the highway. All day, I heard the shots 
at poor Dresden re-echoing in the hills. 

* Curiosity at first made my reception at Aensdorf very warm. But 
as 1 came to appear in the light of an altogether destitute man, the 
family could see in me only a future burden : no invitations to continue 
with them followed. In a few days came a chance of conveyance, by 
a waggon for Newstadt, to a certain Frau von Fletscher a few miles 
on this side of it, I was favoured with some old linen for the road. 
The good Theresa suffered unspeakably under these proceedings: the 
noble lady, her friend, had not been allowed to act according to the 
dictates of her own heart. 

‘ Not till now did I feel wholly how miserable I was! Spurning at 
destiny, and hardening my heart, | entered on this journey. With the 
Frau von Fletscher too my abode was brief; and by the first opportu- 
nity I returned to Dresden. There was still a possibility that my 
lodging might have been saved. With heavy heart I entered the city; 
hastened to the place where I had lived, and fuund—a heap of ashes.’ 


Heyne took up his quarter in the vacant rooms of the Briihl 
Library. Some friends endeavoured to alleviate his distress ; 
but war and rumours of war continued to harass him and drive 
him to and fro; and his Theresa, afterwards also a fugitive, was 
now as poor as himself. She heeded little the loss of her pro- 
perty; but inward sorrow and so many outward agitations 
preyed hard upon her; in the winter she fell violently sick at 
Dresden, was given up by her physicians; received extreme 
unction according to the rites of her church; and was for some 
hours believed to be dead. Nature, however, again prevailed: a 
crisis had occurred in the mind as well as in the body; for with 
her first returning strength, Theresa, declared her determination 
to renounce the Catholic, and publicly embrace the Protestant 
faith. Argument, representation of worldly disgrace and loss 
were unavailing ; she could now, that all her friends were to be 
estranged, have little hope of being wedded to Heyne on earth; 
but she trusted that in another scene a like creed might unite 
them ina like destiny. He himself fell ill; and only escaped 
death by her nursing. Persisting the more in her purpose, 
she took priestly instruction, and on the 30th of May, in the 
Evangelical Schlosskirche, solemnly professed her new creed. 
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* Reverent admiration filled me,’ says he, ‘as | beheld the peace 
and steadfastness with which she executed her determination; and 
still more the courage w'th which she bore the consequences of it. She 
saw herself altovether cast out from ber family; forsaken by her ac- 
quaintance, by every one; and by the fire, deprived of all she had. 
Her courage exalted me to a higher d luty, and admonished me to do 
mine. Imprudently | had, in former conversations, first awakened 
her religious sc ruples; the passion fur me which had so much in- 
creased her enthusiban: increased her melancho y; even the secret 
thought of belonging more closely to me by sameness of belief had un- 
consciously infloenced her. In a word, | formed the determination 
which could not but expose me to universal censure: helpless as I was, 
I united my destiny with hers. We were wedded at Aensdorf, on the 
4th of June 1761.” 


This was a bold step, but a right one: Theresa had now 
no stay but him; it behoved them to struggle, and if better 
might not be, to link together. Theresa, in this narrative, 
appears to us a noble, interesting being; noble not in sentiment 
only, but in action and suffering; a fair flower trodden down by 
misfortune, but yielding like flowers, only the sweeter perfume 
for being crus shed, and whic h would have been a blessedness to 
raise up and cherish into free growth. Yet, in plain prose, we 
must question whether the two were happier than others in 
their union; both were quick of temper; she was all a heavenly 
light, he in good part a hard terrestrial mass, which perhaps 
she could never wholly illuminate; the balance of the love 
seems to have lain much on her side. Neverth less Heyne was 
a steadfast, true ‘and kindly, if no ethereal man; he seems to 
have loved his wife honestly ; and so amid liv ht and shadow 
they made their pilgrimage together, if not better than other 
mortals, not worse, which was to have been fe: ire d. 

Neither for the present, did the pressure of distress weigh 
heavier on either than it had done before. He worked di ili- 
gently, as he found scope for his old Macenases, the Book- 
sellers; the war-clouds grew lighter, or at least the young pair 
better used to them; friends also were kind, often assisting and 
hospitably entertaining them. On occasion of such a visit to 
the family of a Herr von Lében, there occurred a little trait, 
which for the sake of Theresa must not be omitted. Heyne 
and she had spent some happy weeks with their infant, in this 
country house, when the alarm of war drove the Von Lobens 
from their residence, which with the management of its con- 
cerns they left to Heyne. He says he gained some notion of 
‘ land-economy’ truly ; and Heeren states “that he had a candle- 
manufactory to oversee. But to our incident. 

‘ Soon after the departure of the family, there came upon us an 
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irruption of Cossacks (disguised Prussians, as we subsequently learned). 
After drinking to intoxication in the cellars, they set about plundering. 
Pursued by them, I ran up stairs, and no door being open but that of 
the room where my wife was with her infant, [| rushed into it. She 
arose courageously, aud placed herself, with the child on her arm, in 
the door against the robbers. This courage saved me, and the treasure 
which lay hidden in the chamber.’ 


‘ O thou Lioness!’ said Attila Schmelz, on occasion of a 
similar rescue, ‘ why hast thou never been in any deadly peril, 
that I might show thee the lion in thy hushand ? 

But better days were dawning. ‘ On our return to Dres- 
den,’ says Heyne, ‘I learned that inquiries had been made 
after me from Hanover; I knew not for what reason.’ 
The reason by and by came to light. Gessner, Professor of 
Eloquence in Gottingen, was dead; and a successor was 
wanted. ‘These things it would appear, cause difficulties in 
Hanover, which in many other places are little felt. But 
the Prime Minister Miinchhausen had as good as founded the 
Georgia Augusta himself; and he was wont to watch over it 
with singular anxiety. The noted and notorious Klotz was 
already there, as assistant to Gessner, ‘ but his beautiful latinity,’ 
says Heeren, ‘ did not dazzle Miinchhausen ; so Klotz with his 
pugnacity, was not thought of.’ The Minister applied to Ernesti 
for advice: Ernesti knew of no fit men in Germany, but recom- 
mended Ruhnken of Leyden, or Saxe of Utrecht. Ruhnken 
refused to leave his country, and added these words: ‘ But why 
do you seek out of Germany, what Germany itself offers you ? 
why not, for Gessner's successor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, 
that true pupil of Ernesti, and man of fine talent (excellenti vi- 
rum ingenio), who has shown how much he knows of Latin 
literature by his Tibullus; of Greek, by his Epictetus? In my 
opinion, and that of the greeter Hemsterhuis (Hemsterhusii [roi 
sa), Heyne is the only one that can replace your Gessner. Nor 
let any one tell me that Heyne’s fame is not sufficiently illustrious 
and extended. Believe me, there is in this man sucli a richness 
of genius and learning that ere long all Europe will ring with 
his praises.’ 

This courageous and generous verdict of Ruhnken’s, in fa- 
vour of a person as yet little known to the world, and to him 
known only by his writings, decided the matter. ‘ Munchhausen,’ 
says our Heeren, ‘ believed in the boldly prophesying man.’ Not 
without difficulty Heyne was unearthed; and after various 
excuses on account of competence on his part, for he had 
lost all his ‘books and papers in the siege of Dresden, and 
sadly forgotten his Latin and Greek in so many tumults; 
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and various prudential negociations about dismission from the 
Saxon service, and salary, and privilege in the Hanoverian, he 
at length formally received his appointment; and some three 
months after, in June 1763, settled in Gottingen, with an official 
income of eight hundred thalers, which, it appears, was by several 
additions, in the course of time, increased to twelve hundred. 

Here then had Heyne at last got to land. His long life was 
henceforth as quiet, and fruitful in activity and comfort, as the 
past period of it had been desolate and full of sorrows. He 
never left Gottingen, though frequently invited to do so, and 
sometimes with highly tempting offers ;* but continued in his 
place, busy in his vocation; growing in influence, in extent of 
connexion, at home and abroad; till Ruhnken’s prediction might 
almost be reckoned fulfilled to the letter, for Heyne in his own 
department was without any equal in Europe. 

However, his history, from this point, even because it was 
so happy for himself, must lose most of its interest for the gene- 
ral reader. Heyne has now become a professor, and a regularly 
progressive man of learning; has a fixed household, has rents 
and comings in; it is easy to fancy how that man might flourish 
in calm sunshine of prosperity, whom in adversity we saw grow- 
ing in spite of every storm. Of his proceedings in Gottingen, 
his reform of the Royal Society of Sciences, his editing of the 
Gelehrte Zeitungen (Chronicles of Learning), his exposition of 
the classics from Virgil to Pindar, his remodelling of the library, 
his passive quarrels with Voss, his armed neatrality with Mi- 
chaelis; of all this we must say little. The best fruit of his 
endeavours lies before the world, in a long series of works, which 
among us, as well as elsewhere, are known and justly appre- 
ciated. On looking over them, the first thing that strikes us is 
astonishment at Heyne’s diligence ; which cousidering the quan- 
tity and quality of his writings, might have appeared singular even 
in one who had been without other duties. Yet Heyne’s office 
involved him in the most laborious researches : he wrote letters by 
the hundred to all parts of the world, and on all conceivable sub- 
jects; he had three classes to teach daily; he appointed pro- 
fessors, for his recommendation was all-powerful ; superintended 
schools; for a long time the inspection of the Freytische was 
laid on him, and he had cooks’ bills to settle, and hungry stu- 


© He was invited successively to be Professor at Cassel, and at Klosterbergen; to be 
Librarian at Dresden; and most flattering of all to be Procancler in the University of 
Copenhagen, ana virtual Director of Education over all Denmark. He had a struggle 
on this last occasion, but the Georgia Augusta again prevailed. Some increase of salary 
ysually follows such refusals ; it did not in this instance : 
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dents to satisfy with his purveyance. Besides all which he ac- 
complished, in the way of publication, as follows: 

In addition to his Tibullus and Epictetus the first of which, 
went through three, the second through two editions, each time 
with large extensions and improvements. 

His Virgil, (P. VireiLius Maro Varietate Lectionis et per- 
petud Annotatione illustratus), in various forms, from 1767 to 
1808 ; no fewer than six editions. 

His Pliny, (Ex C, Puintnt Secunp Historia Naturali ex- 
cerpta, quas ad Artes spectant); two editions, 1790, 1811. 

His Apollodorus (APoLLopor! Atheniensis Bibliothece Libri 
tres, &c.); two editions, 1787, 1803. 

His Pindar, (PINDARI Carmina cum Lectionis Varietate cu- 
ravit Ch. G. H. three Editions, 1774, 1797, 1798, the last with 
the Scholia the Fragments, a Translation and Hermanns Diss. 
De Metris. 

His Conon and Parthenius, (CoNnoNn1Is Narrationes, et 
PARTHENI1 Narrationes amatorie,) 1798. 

And lastly his Homer, (Homeri JLias, cum brevi Annota- 
tione) 8 volumes, 1802; and a second, contracted edition, in 2 
volumes, 1804. 

Next, almost a cartload of Translations ; of which we shall 
mention only his version, (said to be with very important im- 
provements) of our Universal History, by Guthrie and Gray. 

Then some ten or twelve thick volumes of Prolusions, Eulo- 
gies, Essays; treating of all subjects, from the French Directoral 
to the Chest of Cyprolus. Of these, six volumes are known in a 
separate shape, under the title of Opuscu/a: and contain some of 
Heyne’s most valuable writings. 

And lastly, to crown the whole with one most surprising item, 
seven thousand five hundred (Heeren says from 7 to 8 thousand) 
Reviews of Books, in the Géttingen Gelehrie Anzeigen! Shame 
on us degenerate Editors! Here of itself was work for a life- 
time ! 

To expect that elegance of composition should prevail in 
these multifarious performances were unreasonable enough, 
Heyne wrote very indifferent German; and his Latin by much 
the more common vehicle in his learned works, flowed from him 
with a copiousness which could not be Ciceronian. At the same 
time these volumes are not the folios of a Montfaucon, not mere 
classical ore and slag, but regularly melted metal, for most part 
exhibiting the essence, and only the essence of very great research, 
and enlightened by a philosophy, which, if it does not always 
wisely order its results, has looked far and deeply in collecting 
them. ; 
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To have performed so much evinces on the part of Heyne no 
little mastership in the great art of husbanding time. Heeren 
gives us sufficient details on this subject; explains Heyne’s ad- 
justment of his hours and various occupations ; how he rose at 
five o'clock, and worked all the day, and all the year, with the 
regularity of a steeple-clock; nevertheless, how patiently he 
submitted to interruptions from strangers, or extraneous business ; 
how briefly, yet smoothly, he contrived to despatch such inter- 
ruptions ; how his letters were indorsed when they came to hand ; 
and lay in a special drawer till they were answered: nay, we 
have a description of his whole ‘ locality,’ his bureau and book- 
shelves and port folios, his very bed and strong box are not for- 
gotten. To the busy man, especially the busy man of letters, 
these details are far from uninteresting ; if we judged by the 
result, many of Heyne’s arrangements might seem worthy not of 
notice only, but of imitation. 

His domestic circumstances, continued on the whole highly 
favourable for such activity ; though not now more than formerly 
were they exempted from the common lot ; but still had scveral 
hard changes to encounter. In 1775, he lost his Theresa 
after long ill-health; an event which, stoic as he was, struck 
heavily and dolefully upon his heart. Heforbore not to shed some 
natural tears, though from eyes little used to the melting mood. 
Nine days after her death, he thus writes to a friend with a solemn, 
mournful tenderness, which none of us will deny to be genuine : 





‘1 have looked upon the grave that covers the remains of my 
Theresa, what a thousandfold pang, beyond the pitch of human feel- 
ing pierced through my soul! How did my limbs tremble as I ap- 
proached this holy spot! Here, then, reposes what is left of the dearest 
that heaven gave me; among the dust of her four children she 
sleeps. A sacred horror covered the place. I should have sunk alto- 
gether in my sorrow had it not been for my two daughters that were 
standing on the outside of the church-yard; | saw their faces over the 
wall, directed to me with anxious fear. This called me to myself; I 
hastened in sadness from the spot where I could have continued for 
ever: where it cheered me to think that one day I should rest by her 
side ; rest from all the carking care, from all the griefs which so often 
have embittered to me the enjoyment of life. Alas! among these 
griefs must I reckon even her love, the strongest, truest, that ever 
inspired the heart of woman, which made me the happiest of mor- 
tals, aud yel was a fountain to me of a thousand distresses, inquietudes 
and cares. To entire cheerfulness perhaps she never attained : but for 
what unspeakable sweetness, for what exalted, enrapturing joys is not 
Love indebted to Sorrow? Amidst gnawing anxieties, with the torture 
of anguish n my heart, I have been made even by the love which 
eaused me his anguish, these anxieties, inexpressibly happy! When 
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tears flowed over our cheeks, did not a nameless, seldom felt delight 
stream through my breast, oppressed equally by joy and by sorrow!’ 
But Heyne was not a man to brood over past griefs, or linger 
long where nothing was to be done, but mourn. In a short time, 
according to a good old plan of his, having reckoned up his 
grounds of sorrow, he fairly wrote down on paper, over against 
them, his ‘ grounds of consolation ;’ concluding with these pious 
words, ‘ So for all these sorrows too, these trials, do I thank thee, 
my God! And now, glorified friend, will I again turn me with 
undivided heart, to my duty; thou thyself smilest approval on 
me!’ Nay, it was not many months before a new marriage came on 
the anvil, in which matter truly, Heyne conducted himself with 
the most philosophic indifference; leaving his friends by whom 
the project had been started, to bring it to what issue they 
leased. It was a scheme concerted by Zimmermann, (the 
author of Solitude, a man little known to Heyne), and one Reich, 
a Leipzig bookseller, who had met at the Pyrmont Baths. 
Brandes, the Hanoverian Minister, successor of Miinchhausen, 
in the management of the University concerns, was there also 
with a daughter; upon her, the projectors cast theireye. Heyne, 
being consulted, seems to have comported himself like clay in the 
hands of the potter; father and fair one, in like manner, were of 
a compliant humour, and thus was the business achieved ; and on 
the 9th of April, 1777, Heyne could take home a bride, won 
with less difficulty than most men have in choosing a pair of boots. 
Nevertheless, she proved an excellent wife to him; kept his house 
in the cheerfullest order; managed her step children, and her 
own, like a true mother; and loved, and faithfully assisted her hus- 
band in whatever he undertook. Considered in his private 
relations, such a man might well reckon himself fortunate. 

In addition to Heyne’s claims as a scholar and teacher, Heeren 
would have us regard him as an unusually expert man of business 
and negociator, for which line of life he himself seems indeed to 
have thought that his talent was more peculiarly fitted. In proof 
of this, we have long details of his procedure in managing the Li- 
brary, the Royal Society, the University generally, and his inces- 
sant, and often rather complex,correspondence with Miinchhausen, 
Brandes, or other ministers, who presided over this department. 
Without detracting from Heyne’s skill in such matters, what 
struck us more in this narrative of Heeren’s was the singular con- 
trast which the ‘ Georgia Augusta,’ in its interior arrangement, as 
well as in its external relations, to the Government, exhibits with 
our own universities. The prime minister of the country writes 
thrice weekly to the director of an institution for learning! He 
oversees all; knows the character, not only o every professor, 
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but of every pupil that gives any promise. He is continually 
parchasing books, drawings, models ; treating for this or the other 
help or advantage to the establishment. He has his eye over all 
Germany ; and no where does a man of any decided talent show 
himself, but he strains every nerve to acquire him. And seldom 
ever can he succeed ; fur the Hanoverian assiduity seems nothing 
singular ; every state in Germany has its minister for education, 
as well as Hanover. They correspond, they inquire, they nego- 
tiate ; every where there seems a canvassing, less for places, than 
for the best men to fill them. Heyne himself has his Semina- 
rium, a private class of the nine most distinguished stadents in 
the university ; these he trains with all diligence, and is in due 
time most probably enabled, by his connexions, to place in sta- 
tions fit forthem. A hundred and thirty-five professors are said 
to have been sent from this Seminariam during his presidency. 
These things we state without commentary: we believe that the 
experience of all English, and Scotch, and Irish university-men 
will, of itself, furnish one. The state of education in Germany, 
and the structure of the establishments for conducting it, seems 
to us one of the most promising inquiries that could at this mo- 
ment be entered on. 

But to return to Heyne: We have said, that, in his private 
circumstances, he might reckon himself fortunate. His public 
relations, on a more splendid scale, continued, to the last, to be 
of the same happy sort. By degrees, he had risen to be, both in 
name and office, the chief man of his establishment ; his charac- 
ter stood high with the learned of all countries ; and the best fruit 
of external reputation, increased respect in his own circle, was 
not denied to him, The burghers of Gottingen, so fond of their 
University, could not but be proud of Heyne; nay, as the time 
passed on, they found themselves laid under more than one specific 
obligation to him. He remodelled and reanimated their gymna- 
sium (town-school), as he had before done that of Iifeld; and 
what was still more important, in the rude times of the French 
war, by his skilful application, he succeeded in procuring from 
Napoleon, not only a protection for the University, but immunity 
from hostile invasion for the whole district it stands in. Nay, so 
happily were matters managed, or so happily did they turn of 
their own accord, that Gottingen rather gained than suffered by 
the war: Under Jerome of Westphalia, not only were all bene- 
fices punctually paid, but improvements even were effected ; 
aynong other things, a new and very handsome extension, which 
had long been desired, was built for the library, at the charge of 
Government, To all these claims for public regard, add Heyne’s 
now venerable age, and we can fancy how, among his townsmen 
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and fellow-collegians, he must have been cherished, nay, almost 
worshipped, Already had the magistracy, by a special act, freed 
him from all public assessments; but, in 1809, on his eightieth 
birth-day, came a still more emphatic testimony ; for the Ritter 
Franz, and all the public boards, and the faculties, in corpore, 
came to him in procession with good wishes; and students 
reverenced him; and young ladies sent him garlands, stitched 
together by their own fair fingers; in short, Gottingen was a 
place of jubilee; and good old Heyne, who, nowise affected, 
yet could not dislike these things, was among the happiest of men. 

In another respect, we must also reckon him fortunate : that he 
lived till he had completed all his undertakings ; and then de- 
parted peacefully, and without sickness, from which, indeed, his 
whole life had been remarkably free. ‘Three months before his 
death, in April, 1812, he suw the last volume of his works in 
print; and rejoiced, it is said, with an affecting thankfulness, that 
so much had heen granted him. Length of life was not now to be 
hoped for; neither did Heyne look forward to the end with ap- 
prehension. His little German verses, and Latin translations, 
composed in sleepless nights, at this extreme period, are, to us, by 
far, the most touching part of his poetry: so melancholy is the 
spirit of them, yet so mild; solemn, not without a shade of sadness, 
yet full of pious resignation. At length, came the end; soft and 
gentle as his mother could have wished it for him. The 11th of 
July was a public day in the Royal Society; Heyne did his part 
in it; spoke at large, and with even more clearness and vivacity 
than usual. 

* Next day,’ says Heeren, ‘ was Sunday: [| saw him in the evening, 
for the last time. He was resting in his chair, exhausted by the fatigue 
of yesterday. On Monday morning, he once more entered his class- 
room, and held his Seminarium. In the afternoon, he prepared his 
letters, domestic as well as foreign; among the latter, one on business ; 
sealed them all but one, written in Latin, to Professor Thorlacius, in 
Copenhagen, which I found open, but finished, on his desk. At supper, 
(none but his elder daughter was with him) he talked cheerfully, and, 
at his usual time, retired to rest. In the night, the cervant girl, that 
slept under his apartment, heard him walking up and down; a com- 
mon practice with him when he could not sleep. However, he had 
again gone to bed, Soon after five, he arose, as usual ; he joked with 
the girl when she asked him how he had been over-night. She left 
him, to make ready his coffee, as was her wont; and, returning with 
it in a short quarter of an hour, she found him sunk down before his 
washing-stand, close by his work-table. His hands were wet; at the 
moment when he had been washing them, had death taken him into his 
arms. One. breath more, and he ceased to live: when the hastening 
doctor opened a vein, no blood would flow.’ 

Heyne was interred with all public solemnities: and, in epice- 
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dial language, it may be said, without much éxaggeration, that 
his country mourned for him. At Chemnitz, his birth-place, there 
assembled, under constituted authority, a grand meeting of the 
magistrates, to celebrate his memory; the old school-album, in 
which the little ragged boy had inscribed his name, was produced ; 
grandiloquent speeches were delivered; and ‘ in the afternoon, 
many huudreds went to see the poor cottage,’ where his father 
bad weaved, and he starved and learned. How generous ! 

‘To estimate Heyne’s intellectual character, to fix accurately 
his rank and merits as a critic and philologer, we cannot but con- 
sider as beyond our province, and at any rate superfluous here. 
By the general consent of the learned in all countries, he seems 
to be acknowledged as the first among recent scholars ; his im- 
mense reading, his lynx-eyed skill in exposition and emendation 
are no longer here controverted ; among ourselves his taste in 
these matters has been praised by Gibbon, and by Parr pro- 
nounced to be ‘ exquisite.’ In his own country, Heyne is even 
regarded as the founder of a new epoch in classical study ; as the 
first who with any decisiveness attempted to translate fairly be- 
yond the letter of the classics; to read in the writings of the an- 
cients, not the language alone, or even their detached opinions 
and records, but their spirit and character, their way of life and 
thought; how the world and nature painted themselves to the 
mind in those old ages; how, in one word, the Greeks and the 
Romans were men, even as we are. Such of our readers as have 
studied any one of Heyne’s works, or even looked carefully into 
the Lectures of the Schleegels, the most ingenious and popular 
commentators of that school, will be at no loss to understand 
whatwe mean. By his inquiries into antiquity, especially by his 
laboured investigation of its politics, and its mythology, Rees is 
believed to heve carried the torch of philosophy towards, if not 
into, the mysteries of old time. What Winkelmann, his great 
contemporary, did, or began to do, for ancient plastic art, the 
other with equal success, began for ancient literature.* A high 





* It is a curious fact that these two men so singularly correspondent in their early 
sufferings, subsequent distinction, line of study, and rugged enthusiasm of character, 
were at one time, while both as yet were under the horizon, brought into partial contact. 
An acquaintance of another sort,’ says Heeren, ‘ the young Heyne was to make in the 
Briihl Library ; with a person whose importance he could not then anticipate. One 
frequent visitor of this establishment was a certain almost wholly unknown man, whose 
visits could not be specially desirable for the librarians, such endless labour did he cost 
them. He seemed insatiable in reading; and called for so many books, that his recep- 
tion there grew rather of the coolest. It was Johann Winkelmann. Meditating his 
journey for Italy, he was then laying in preparation for it. Thus did these two men 
become, if not confidential, yet acquainted ; who at that time, both still in darkness and 
poverty, could little suppose, that in a few years, they were to be the teachers of culti- 
vated Ewrope, and the ornaments of their nation,’ 
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praise, surely; yet, as we must think, one not unfounded, and 
which, indeed, in all parts of Europe, is becoming more and more 
confirmed. 

So much, in the province to which he devoted his activity, 
is Heyne allowed to have accomplished. Nevertheless, we must 
not assert that, in point of understanding and spiritual 
endowment, he can be called a complete, or even ‘in strict 
speech, a great man. Wonderful perspicuity, unwearied dili- 
gence, are not denied him ; but to philosophic order, to classical 
adjustment, clearness, polish, whether in word or thought, 
he seldom attains; nay, many times, it must be avowed, he 
involves himself in tortuous, long-winded verbosities, and 
stands before us little better than one of that old school which his 
admirers boast that he displaced. He appears, we might almost 
say, as if he had wings but could not well use them. Orindeed, it 
might be that, writing constantly in a dead language, he came to 
write heavily ; working for ever on subjects where learned armour- 
at-all-points cannot be dispensed with, he at last grew so habituated 
to his harness that he would not walk abroad without it ; nay per- 
haps it had rusted together, and cou/d not be unclasped! A sad 
fate for a thinker! Yet one which threatens many commentators, 
and overtakes many. 

As aman encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, more- 
over, to a certain degree, in his moral character. Here too, as 
in his intellect, there is an awkwardness, a cumbrous inertness ; 
pay, there is a shew of dulness, of hardness, which nowise intrin- 
sically belongs to him. He passed, we are told, for his religion, 
less affectionate, less enthusiastic than he was. His heart, one 
would think, had no free course, or had found itself a secret one; 
outwardly he stands before us, cold and still, a very wall of rock ; 
yet within lay a well, from which, as we have witnessed, the 
stroke of some Moses’-wand (the death of Theresa), could 
draw streams of pure feeling. Callous as the man seems to us, 
he has a sense for all natural beauty ; a merciful sympathy for his 
fellow-men: his own early distresses never left his memory; for 
similar distresses his pity and help were at all times in store. 
This form of character may also be the fruit partly of his employ- 
ments, partly of his sufferings, and, perhaps, is not very singular 
among commentators. 

For the rest, Heeren assures us, that in practice Heyne was 
truly a good man; altogether just; diligent in his own honest 
business, and ever ready to forward that of others; compassionate ; 
though quick-tempered, placable: friendly, and satisfied with 
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simple pleasures, He delighted in roses, and always kept a 
bouquet of them in water on his desk. His house was embow- 
ered among roses ; and in his old days he used to wander through 
the bushes with a pair of scissors. Farther, says Heeren, in spite 
of bis short sight, he was fond of the fields and skies, and could 
lie for hours reading on the grass. A kindly old man! With 
strangers, hundreds of whom visited him, he was uniformly cour- 
teous ; though latterly, being a little hard of hearing, less fit to 
converse. Ip society he strove much to be polite; but had a 
habit (which ought to be general) of yawning, when people spoke 
to him and said nothing. 

On the whole, the Germans have some reason to be proud of 
Heyne ; who shall deny that they have bere once more produced 
a scholar of the right old stock; a man to be ranked, for honesty 
of study and of life, with the most illustrious individuals, who 
though covered with academic dust and harsh with polyglott 
vocables, were true men of endeavour, and fought like giants, 
with such weapons as they had, for the good cause? To our- 
selves, we confess Heyne, highly interesting for what he did, 
is not less but more so for what he was. This is another of 
the proofs which, minds like his are from time to time sent hither 
to give, that the man is not the product of his circumstances, but 
that in a far higher degree the circumstances, are the product of 
the man. While beneficed clerks and other sleek philosophers, 
reclining on their cushions of velvet, are demonstrating that to 
make a scholar and man of taste, there must be co-operation of 
the upper classes, society of gentlemen-commoners, and an income 
of four hundred a year ;—arises the son of a Chemnitz weaver, 
and with the very wind of his stroke sweeps them from the scene. 
Let no man doubt the omnipotence of Nature, doubt the majesty 
of man’s soul; let no lonely unfriended son of genius despair! 
Let him not despair; if he have the will, the right will; then the 
power also has not been denied him. It is but the artichoke that 
will not grow except in gardens; the acorn is cast carelessly 
abroad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak ; it nourishes 
itself, it defies the tempest, and lives for a thousand years. 
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Art. XI.—Nalur-geschichtliche Reisen durch Nord-Africa and 
Westasien in den Jahren 1820 bis 1825 von Dr. W. PF. Hem- 
prich und Dr. C. G. Ehrenberg herausgegeben von Dr. 
Ehrenberg. Listorischer Theil. Reisen in aie Lybien, 
Nubien and Dongola. Erster Band. Erste Abtheilung. 
Mit einer Landcharte, &c. Berlin, 1828. 












THE Royal Academy of Sciences, in the year 1820, deputed 

Dr. Hemprich and Dr. Ehrenberg to accompany Lt. Gen. 
Minutoli on his travels to Egypt, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. They were charged with the department of natural 
history. ‘The present volume contains Dr. Ehrenberg’s ac- 
count of the journey threugh the Lybian desert, and forms the 
first part of a great work, which is intended to give a detailed 
account of all the scientific researches prosecuted by those tra- 
vellers either in the North of Africa, or in the western parts of 
Asia. 

The works of Minutoli, and of Dr. Scholz, who joined the 
travellers as an Oriental scholar are already before the public. 
They are almost exclusively devoted to historical, or antiquarian 
investigations, and but slightly touch upon subjects of natural 
history. Important as the results of this expedition have been 
in an Antiquarian and Scientific point of view, still we regret to 
say, that owing to a number of most unfortunate accidents these 
distinguished travellers have not been able to accomplish as 
much, as they themselves may have hoped, or intended. An 
expedition projected by a zealous and enterprising man like 
Minutoli, patronized by the Prussian government, supported bya 
Royal Academy, encouraged by Alex. Humboldt, Lichtenstein 
and other eminent men, might have been expected to triumph 
over every difficulty. The matter, however, turned out far 
otherwise: not only did nine Europeans, who had succes- 
sively joined the expedition, fall sacrifices to those calamitous 
diseases, to which the natives themselves are frequently a prey— 
but their efforts were also paralyzed by the differences of their 
respective dispositions and pursuits. ‘They, however, deserve the 
highest praise for the persevering intrepidity, and the almost 
superhuman courage with which they surmounted all kinds of 
danger and fatigue, and it will not detract from their merit that 
Riippel, who has not yet returned from Africa, has succeeded 
in accomplishing, in some respects, as much as the combined 
efforts and talents of our travellers. 

Dr. Ehrenberg and his friends embarked at Triest, the 6th 
August, 1520, and landed at Alexandria the 4h September. 
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A short stay at Castel-nuovo in the Bocca di Cattaro had given 
them opportunity to make many important geologicas and 
botanical remarks on the country to the foot of Monte- 
negro. From Alexandria they made of course excursions to 
Marabut (Chersonesus of Strabo) to the baths of Cleopatra, to 
the Catacombs, and examined all the curiosities of the coast. Once 
they were seen by the Pacha, Mehemed Ali, with their round 
boxes of tinned iron plate, in which they gathered the plants for 
scientific investigation. A Mameluke with two Arabian attend- 
ants soon came up to them, to inquire, on the part of the Pacha, 
for what purpose they carried those large cylinders. ‘They opened 
the boxes, and gave him a specimen of the plants collected, (Teu- 
erium Iva) which -they asserted to have obtained for medical 
purposes. ‘The physicians (Hakim) are every where in the East 
highly respected. Two years after, they were introduced to the 
Pacha, and their account of him may even be interesting to 
those, who have read the excellent biography of Mehemed Ali, 
by Mengin (Histoire de |’ Egypte sous le gouvernement de 
Mehemed Ali. Par F. Mengin. Paris. 1823). With regard to the 
exterior of the Pacha, it is imposing, by its vivacity, to the 
Orientals, but not to Europeans. His well-proportioned stature, 
of middle size, betrays its Albanian origin, by the small face: the 
Turks having, generally, a large head, and a long physiognomy. 
The Pacha has none of the Turkish phlegm in his appearance, 
and he possesses a remarkable sprightliness, although it does not 
so readily strike the Europeans, on account of his Oriental dress 
and manners. He was born in 1767, at Cavala, near the coast 
of the Greek Archipelago, in the ancient Macedonia. His 
father, Ibrahim Aga, was head of the police of the town. The 
son was fond of a military life, but carried on for some time the 
trade of a tobacconist. At the time of the French expedition to 
igypt, he came with the Turkish troops to Africa, and was 
finally appointed the Chief of his countrymen, the Albanians. 
He was never scrupulous about his means, and never sincere 
in any agreement with his adversaries, neither was he noted 
for his harshness, injustice, or cruelty towards the lower 
classes. Since 1804, he has become master of all Egypt, 
when, after the Albanians had taken possession of Cabira, 
he. was recognized by the government at Constantinople. 
He neither opposes nor favours the efforts of the Christian 
missionaries for the conversion of Jews, and is himself but 
an indifferent Mahometan, although he has built several 
mosques at his own expence. ‘The nature of his adminis- 
tration may best be understood, from the answer a Fellah 
(peasant) gave to Dr. Ehrenberg, who had remarked that the 
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people ought to be satisfied with the Pacha, since he had made 
the country a garden, and built towers in all their villages. 
** Allah Kerihm!” retorted the Arab ; “God is great. Our master 
(the Effendina) giveth with one hand, and taketh with two!” 

Mehemed Ali does not know any occidental language,* but 
speaks Turkish, Albanese, and Arabic, fluently, and very easily 
learnt to read and to write. He is naturally alive to every thing 
useful. He is vigorous and Serene in the conception and 
execution of his many and momentous plans. Of his three sons, 
Tussun Pacha died of the plague, Ismael Pacha was assassinated 
on the frontiers of Sennaar, and Ibrahim has carried on the war 
apne the Greeks in the Morea, up to the present moment, 
whence he returns to Egypt. 

On the 23rd September all the travellers were ready to start 
for the Cyrenaica. ‘They had hired ten camels for 100 days, 
and were accompanied by a considerable number of Bedouins, 
they themselves being dressed after the fashion of those wan- 
derers of the desert. The second day after their departure 
from Alexandria they arrived at Schaduhf, where an old 
Bedouin had laid out a garden, which he watered by means of 
an artificial aqueduct from some neighbouring cisterns. From 
this point they made an excursion as far on the hills to the 
north, and another to the banks of the Mareotis to the south. 
On the 26th they arrived at Abusir near the ruins of the an- 
cient Taposiris magna. But being disappointed in the search 
of natural curiosities they returned to Schaduhf, where they 
found the water quite dirty and unpalatable, because one of the 
women of the Bedouins had bathed herself in it after the 
pains of child-birth. The following day they shot an unknown 
species of birds (Pterocle.), and collected some interesting 
insects. On the 6th October they were joined by General Mi- 
nutoli; the company consisting of nine Europeans, a Syrian 
interpreter, three Fellah-Arabs, and about thirty Bedouins, 
under the command of Hadi Endaui, a favourite of the Pacha. 
But quarrels with the Bedouins broke out the very first day, 
and so little did the Europeans trust their attendants, that they 
resolved upon establishing regular night watches. The journey 
was in the direction of Schaduhf, Abusir, and Bir Hamam, 
where they found three fountains cut in the rock: Minutoli 
supposes this to be the site of Menocaminos of Ptolomaeus. 
During the first night watch Dr. Ehrenberg found a Scarabaeus 
Ateuchus Sacer; and his account is curious enough for those 


® Alexander Laborde, a French traveller, pretended that the Pacha was in the habit 
of reading the Constitutioned. 
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who are acquainted with the mythological significance of this 
animal. He heard a noise, and soon after discovered in the 
dark a great rolling ball. He expected to find a hedge-hog or 
tortoise, but it was only a ball formed of the excrement of the 
horse. Behind it was a great black Scarabaeus, which was push- 
ing on the ball with his hind legs. The ball, from its rolling 
in the sand, became soon so large that, from the juxtaposition, 
the Scarabaeus appeared most insignificant in size. It is well 
known, that the Egyptian priests believed the Scarabaeus to 
come forth from the excrement of a bull, which being hidden 
twenty-eight days under ground was supposed to produce the 
xavSapos without the interference of a female. Hence the Sca- 
rabaeus became a Symbol of various import, Descript. de 
Y Egypte Ant. vol. ii. p. 413. The 13th October the Caravan 
arrived at Schammam, where some drawings of the ruins were 
taken. Among the animals which they found, were a Cha- 
maeleo Africanus, and a long-eared hedge-hog (Erinaceus auri- 
tus): in the evening they pitched their tents in the plain of Korma 
Kaebise. A few days afterwards they arrived at Gebl Matar, in 
the vicinity of which place is a mountainous pass, probably the 
Katabathmus minor of the ancients; near to which they found 
a Ceratonia Siliqua. Proceeding towards the Katabathmus 
minor, Minutoli found near to some ruins at Schama, the site of 
the ancient Apis. On the 27th October the company separated ; 
General Minutoli returned by the way of Siwa to Cahira, and 
the rest consisting of twenty-five persons (six Europeans), con- 
tinued their journey towards Cyrenaica, on the boundaries of 
which they found the Katabathmus major, a high ridge of 
hills, which divided Cyrenaica from Egypt. The Simoom be- 

an to blow very hard about this time. In the plain of Wadi 
Duchess Dr. Ehrenberg found the first horned snake, the fa- 
mous xepderms. Having been informed that the commander 
of Cyrenaica, who was independent of Mehemed Ali, was not 
likely to give them a favourable reception, since they were 
looked upon as spies of that poentate: the whole party, on 
the 14th November, resolved to return to Egypt. The far- 
thest point which they had reached was Kasr Sechdadhie. For 
several days they lived upon hard biscuit, dry dates, or onions, 
and putred water. They were not allowed to enter the town 
Siwa; and at length, on the 9th December, they arrived at 
Alexandria worn out by fatigue and illness. The map, which 
is annexed to the present number, undoubtedly shows the for- 
mation of the coast along this vast desert ip a more correct man- 
ner than all the maps which have hitherto been executed. In 
the following parts of the work, the details of a journey through 
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a ~~ tract of the country of the Wechabites, unvisited before, 
will be given; it will, also, contain an account of the island 
Farsan, fitherto unexplored, and of the coast of Abyssinia near 
Massava, some districts of which have been unnoticed by Euro- 
pean travellers. With respect to Cyrenaica, a French traveller, 
M. Pacho, has lately published an account of a journey to that 
country, which, when completed, will, together with Thrige’s 
work on Cyrene, supply a great desideratum in the geography 
and history of that beautiful Greek colony. 

We have already alluded to the melancholy circumstance of 
nine individuals of Dr. Ehrenberg’s travelling party having 
fallen victims to the pestilential and fatal diseaes of this country. 
It is now our duty to mention the name of a young fellow-country- 
man who has very lately shared a like lamentable fate. This gen- 
tleman was Mr. James Webster, who left this country upwards 
of three years since, and, led onward by a daring spirit, he visited 
Constantinople at a most critical period—when the news of the 
Navarino disaster reached that Eastern Capital—whence after 
a short sojourn he departed for Smyrna and Alexandria. For 
many months he prosecuted his researches in Egypt with 
unshrinking courage and unrelenting zeal; with that ardour 
and activity, indeed, of which conscious talent is alone capable, 
whenever it would aim at the loftiest and most honorable ends, 
Patient and acute in his investigations, he had collected an 
ample store of matters of the deepest and last interest. The 
purposes of his expedition had been nearly accomplished, 
and he was preparing for a return to his home and happy 
friends, when Providence disposed otherwise. We take the 
liberty of inserting his two latest letters, which we doubt not 
will be most gratifying to our readers. 


Cairo, 24th May, 1828. 

My DEAR , | have now at length returned from Upper 
Egypt, and have completed the most prosperous and interesting 
journey I ever undertook. As usual, I enjoy the best health, nor have 
I, as yet, suffered from the heat. In fine, on the happy completion of 
this journey I feel a satisfaction which I cannot describe. 

i find Mr. Malin here, who, in Mr, Carey’s absence, manages 
their house at Alexandria, and I avail myself of his going down there 
to-morrow to let you know I am returned safely. I will not be able to 
enter into details as to my operations in Upper Egypt. It would almost 
be sufficient to say, I have worked hard, and, by the great success of 
my new instrument, have made sketches of all the principal remains. 
How happy shall I be, when at home | take up my portfolio and point 
out the wonders of Thebes. I consider myself a most fortunate man ; 





, 
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I was on the point of abandoning the Project of visiting Egypt, for the 
stormy days of Constantinople had not failed to produce their effects, 
and I wished myself at home; but had I followed that impulse, how 
often might not regret have stolen upon my quiet hours, when I should 
have discovered that the journey was all along practical and safe. Eu- 
ropeans judge harshly of the Turks, and measure the resentment of the 
latter by their own; hence, under such circumstances as the present, 
they believe that the laws of hospitality will be violated here as they would 
be in more civilized countries. 1 know no better way of praising the 
Turks, than to say, that since I have placed foot on their territory, all 
the vexations of European travelling have given place to the most un- 
expected politeness and cordiality; 1 say unexpected, because I came 
from a Christian country, and the very day I landed in their capital, 
there arrived a disastrous echo from Navarino, spreading terror over 
all your western nations, and every one balanced the chances which 
his friends might have of escaping from the rage of an infuriated 
mob. Meanwhile we lived quietly at Constantinople, or from having 
lost confidence in the allies, were only afraid lest new injuries, added 
to this first great catastrophe, might not in the end drive the people 
to madness. 

All along I have feared nothing but the allies—the spirit of their 
treaty is fanaticism, its provisions violate the law of nations, and but 
for the dignified moderation of those against whom it is framed, it 
might already have led to deplorable events. End as it may, in peace 
or in war, posterity can have but one opinion. The false lustre of the 
Greek name must die away in its own ashes, the film of religious 
blindness will, in the end, be removed; and the philosophical historian 
will only have before him the long decided question of the Austrian 
interference with Naples, and the French occupation of Spain 

If the question were put to me, what country has pleased me . 
most? where have I found the most interesting remains of antiquity ? 
I should at once answer, Egypt. In Egypt I find a state of society 
entirely different from our own; the government, the religion, the 
manners of the people, are all opposed to ours. We are here no longer 
occupied about those slighter shades which mark the Englishman from 
the Italian, the Frenchman from the German,—distinctions which are 
often affected to have been remarked when not observed, and still 
oftener observed when not worth remarking, here the difference is that 
of night and day, and its effects are the same. The gloom of barbarism 
and tyranny leaves man in this country to grope his way through life 
without light enough to lay hold of the bounties with which he is sur- 
rounded. One hand more dexterous than the others, grasps all—gathers 
the fruits of the earth, and leaves a pittance only that the ground may 
again have tillers. What misery is there not endured by the oppressed, 
what tyranny is there not exercised to maintain the oppression!’ When 
I see Egypt and England, and remark in one a misery commensurate 
with the tyranny and ignorance under which it labours; in the other, a 
happiness corresponding to its liberty and knowledge, how can I doubt 
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but that these are respectively causes and effects, or as a darker tyranny 
and a grosser ignorance would here produce a still deeper misery, how 
can | doubt that social happiness would be advanced in the other by a 
further dissemination of knowledge, by a firmer establishment of liberty, 
by the removal of ancient defects in our constitution, by clearing off 
the rust which adheres to its iron frame-work of feudalism, &c. 
Proposing to write a letter, I find myself scribbling an introduction toa 
quarto volume; so passing over the religion, the manners, the thousand 
et ceteras, I will say one word of Egyptian antiquities. Italy furnishes 
nothing to be spoken of when compared to them, in extent, variety, or 
preservation. The single temple of Carnac would contain within its circuit 
the antiquities of Italy, Coliseum, and all. Its details would exhaust 
the remaining architecture and sculpture of ancient Rome, and we do 
not here go to examine foundations, to trace the indistinct lines which 
marked the walls of a city, a temple, or a bath. The magnificence of 
ancient Egypt is almost untarnished, or if a column may have fallen in 
one place, or the desert may have rolled its relentless tide in another, 
the spectator stands more struck with awe, being reminded by this 
decay that he treads among ruins, and not among the temples of an exist- 
ing religion. Would to heavens I had time to enlarge. Mr. Malin has 
just sent for the letter. 1 have received the letter to Lord Cochrane, 
and one to the apostolic vicar of Jerusalem. How frequently have I 
thought you might write to me oftener; [ see you expected me home; 
I think my letters will have explained my reasons for going on; 
success, complete success, has hitherto attended me; may God grant 
that I return with the same. Bear, then, with my travelling.—I am 
reaping a rich harvest, and daily, I bless my good fortune in having 
this privilege. 

Now as to where I go next, that is not fixed ; I wanted, of course, 
to proceed to Jerusalem; in my next I willlet you know my plans. In 
the meantime there is nothing to fear here; travellers are coming in 
numbers to the country. Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix returned 
here about three weeks since, with the intention of journeying to 
Jerusalem. A Mr. Bradfield has gone, and Mr. Blogg is going in a 
few days up the country. Mr. Pope and Mr. Sams are waiting to go 
to Jerusalem. Count Laborde arrived here the day before yesterday 
from France to travel. All the English travellers, Messrs. Burton, 
Wilkinson, Bononi and Hampsey remain. You will hear that Alex- 
andria is blockaded ; this is only partially—excuse haste, as for the 
last two pages I have kept Mr. M. waiting. The squadrons are to 
prevent the sailing of ships with warlike stores for Greece. It is an 
arranged plan with the Pacha ; do not, therefore, alarm yourself at this.” 


** Cairo, 3rd. July, 1828. 
“My Dear——, I expected, ere this, to have had letters to ac- 
knowledge. .On my arrival in January, being uncertain whether my 
stay in this country would be for three months or double the time, [ 
VOL. 11.—NO. IV. 2s 
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requested letters to be sent both to Alexandria and Smyrna. I have 
hitherto received none, and can only hope a better fate has attended 
my own. If my letters have come to hand they will all along 
have quieted your anxiety, and explained the reasons which led me to 
continue my course onwards. I! might have found an apology for au 
opposite conduct, and turned my steps homewards, without being con- 
sidered too easily alarmed, and many may think it would have been 
more prudent to have done so. I have now every reason to be thank- 
ful that I persevered. The political horizon has at length cleared 
at least that part of it to which our eyes are directed. The only 
inconvenience I have experienced from the commotions of the 
last ten months is delay—balanced by the additional interest and 
advantage of travelling in the Levant, in a year so memorable. It 
cannot indeed be called delay, unless as applied to myself, anxious 
about time, for we have never been without business, and have only 
been obliged to examine with more care and leisure the countries we 
pass through. A train of events has carried us along, in one respect 
unfortunate, in another most advantageous. I can never regret on the 
whole, that it has been my fate to travel this year, for centuries may 
pass over without bringing round another like it. 

At the date of my last, after coming down, we were uncertain as to 
our plans—for indeed politics seemed to have taken an unfavourable 
turn. The declaration of war by Russia, and her advance.to the Da- 
nube alarmed men’s minds—and we sat down here to wait a while the 
issue. The plague was also still raging in Syria, so that the journey 
to Jerusalem was impossible, The Sultan has now given in—the 
Ambassadors are invited to return to Constantinople, and Ibrahim 
Pacha evacuates the Morea. There is little doubt but peace will be 
re-established, at all events the affairs of Greece are likely to be ar- 
ranged, and France and England, to resume their ancient relations 
with the Porte. I always hoped and believed this would be the end of 
the matter. 

Our prospects brighten under this change. We hope to see both 
Jerusalem and Greece. May God grant us a happy return to your 
happy shores. If all go well, that return will not be distant. 

The plague has not yet entirely disappeared in Syria; this, how- 
ever, is the season for its doing so, and we have late intelligence of a 
very favorable kind. When once gone, it cannot return before the 
following year; it has already much diminished its ravages, and cannot 
now last beyond four or five weeks. This time we intended an excur- 
sion to Mount Sinai, an interesting journey, as we pass over the same 
desert as the Jews. Going and returning will take us, with the time 
we stay in the convent, about twenty days. We have ourdromedaries, 
and carry provisions of rice, biscuits, and skins of water. To-morrow 
night I sleep in the desert, and in eight days more shall have been on 
the summit of the holy mountain. 

On our return, after seeing the opening of the Nile, we take a run 
to Jerusalem, and returmag to Alexandria, embark, and passing as 
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quickly as may be, through Greece, (that is, seeing Athens, and a few 
more celebrated spots,) get to Zante and Corfu, and for my part thence 
as soon as possible to England. I cannot exactly say the time—but I 
trust at all events to be in quarantine by the new year. It remains 
with me, as indeed it has done for the last eight months, either to per- 
severe or to break off in the middle,—but I think being here, which 
never can happen but oncg, and that only after great risk and trouble, 
it is best to reap the fruits of that labour, though it require an additional 
sacrifice. I might now for instance sail for England, but where would be 
the wisdom? I have well-founded hopes of seeing all I came to see. This 
is not the prelude to any new scheme. I have seen enough of the 
world. Mr. Newnham and myself are of one opinion, and both of us 
often wish we had less business to go through. 

I continue to enjoy good health and spirits; I can complain of no- 
thing. Cairo is a pleasant enough place. There are a good many 
English travellers here just now. Some have been in Egypt for five or 
six years, and are engaged in literary works, I know they will be such 
as have not yet been published on Egypt. 

In this way we have a very agreeable society. We are all Turks 
in the exterior, and receive each other with the eastern salutation. 
We sit on our divans, drink our mocha coffee, and smoke shibooks. The 
only thing Anti-Turkish is the conversation, which instead of being 
about horses, black slaves, jeered fights and military accoutrements, 
turns upon Hieroglyphics and Antiquities. It is not uncommon to 
see a divan of eight, ten, or twelve French and English. 

I have during my stay here seen Cairo well. I have not space for 
describing this vast city. I had the assistance of a Turk in visiting 
many places, which otherwise I might not have been able to accom- 
plish. These things, with indeed multitudes of others from Vienna, 
downwards, must wait the quiet of home, for I should be endless, were 
each day’s business spoken off. 

I need scarcely say, that we have hitherto lived here in the 
greatest tranquillity. The favourable change in politics assures us of 
its continuance. The English are highly respected in Egypt, and I 
should not have dreaded proceedings against them, under any circuin- 
stances. The extent would likely have been an order to quit the 
country. 

How long it is since I have any news from home! How many 
changes may have taken place—but I never wish better than that you 
are all as I left you, and how often do I fancy myself arriving? What a 
strange figure I would make, coming some day, as I am now dressed in 
the fashion of a Mamaluke; my shaven head, wrapped in a huge turban, 
my face burnt almost as brown as an Arab’s; having moustachios which 
reach half way to my ear; my neck, feet, and part of my arms bare— 
with embroidered jacket and voluminous trowsers of purple, with broad 
sash, and vest with pendant sleeves ; in fine with sabre and small box for 
the koran; with the walk, air, and manner of a Turk. You could not 
know me, but | should not wait so long as Joseph did to make himself 
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known to his brethren. Well, time rolls on, and that day will come 
at last. Y 

We were tohave started to day, but stop to night to be present at 
an entertainment and concert (Turkish of course, to the very eating 
with the fingers), at Mr. Burton’s; we leave to-morrow at sun-rise. 
We have ‘every advantage in going to Sinai: we have letters for the 
convent, notes from Major Felix. The samv Arab Moussa goes with 
us; as then we have the best servant in Egypt (Mahmoud)—and I 
have just had a Bible, which I have for many days been trying to find, 
presented tome. Itis the best guide-book; and after carrying it to 
Sinai and Jerusalem, I shall bring it home. 

May every happiness wait on all and each of you. 

I do not know whether it be not best to write to Corfu or Zante. 
Not immediately, but I do not see any point where a letter can reach 
me before that. On my return from Sinai I will write again. 

Meantime with best wishes to all, | remain, My Dear — , your's, 

James WeasrTer. 

Mr. Webster had for a companion a young gentleman, by 
profession an architect, and one, as we are given to understand, 
of very considerable promise. ‘The two travellers. hired a small 
house in Cairo, whence the subject of this notice determined 
upon procee ding to Mount Sinai. His friend and companion 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but the answer of the other was 
couched in these words: ‘‘'To you, perhaps, this journey holds 
out but little interest, but with me, who have destined myself 
for the profession of the Bar, the matter is far otherwise. My 
wish is to stand on the very spot where were delivered the 4 
commandments, which are the foundation of all law.” This ob- 
servation will give some idea of the chivalrous turn of his temper 
and disposition. He proceeded to Mount Sinai, and on his re- 
turn to Cairo, after a happy accomplishment of his purpose, a 
sudden fever was brought on through his great fatigues, and 
after an illness of three days, he died a martyr to his ente rpris~ 
ing spirit of investigation. He was only twenty-six years of 
age, and he lies buried in the Greek burying ground, without the 
city walls. No young man ever quitted the walls of Edinburgh 
College with more general commendation and esteem. No young 
man ever excited greater hopes of excellence; or, in his ca- 
reer of life, ever in greater degree commanded the admiration 
of those with whom he casually met in his intercourse with 
society. We sincerely hope, that one di ay his papers will be 
laid before the public, in order that the public may themselves be 
judges of their excellence, and that the name of Webster may 
be added to that sorrowful catalogue of exalted individuals, 
who, spurning the comforts of a western life, have dared to brave, 
and undergone the very worst of hards hips, whilst pursuing 
with fatal zeal an honourable course of African discoveries. 
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2.— Introduction a (Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, pp. 554. 
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Ir was a remark of Pliny the Elder, that there is no book so bad 
from which some useful information may not be derived. We 
would make a similar remark with respect to every branc *h of 
study. Within less than a century, however, if we had ventured 
to do this, the investigation of the minuter branches of natural 
history,'and the researches of the « antiqnari: in and the etymologist, 
would have been cited against us, as trifling and useless ; and at 
the same time, indicating a feeble mind, and tending to aug- 
ment that feebleness. But latterly much that is really important 
and instructive, has been drawn from each of these departments 
of knowledge. Even the minutest branches of natural history, 
botany, and insectology, no longer confined to mere nomencla- 
ture and arrangement, are studied in such a manner as to throw 
light on the laws of organised beings. And from the labours of 
the modern antiquarian, we gain a fuller and clearer insight into 
the state and progress of human society, and the human mind, 
as indicated by the modes of life, the manners, customs, and 
aan at different periods, 

The labours of the etymologist have also equally risen in 
the scale of interest and utility ; for when properly directed 
and pursued with a requisite portion of research and judgment, 
they throw light on the labours of the historian, or penetrate into 
those ages, which from their remoteness are be yond the reach 
either of history or tradition. ‘There are, indeed, two modes in 
which the researches of the etymologist may be directed to in- 
structive and important results, by tracing and est: iblishing the 
filiation or consangunity of nations ; or by illustrating and prov- 
ing the mutual influence of language, opinions, and manners. 
And thereis a third object that may be attained at the same time 
that the first object we have mentioned is pursued ; we mean, 
a knowledge of the mechanism of languages. For, if we take 
a number of words in the English language, and trace them 
back to their source, primitive meaning, and rude structure, 
we not only supply a proof of the descent of the English nation, 
but from the words thus detected in their primitive meaning and 
rude structure, gain a clear insight into the mechanism of lan- 
guage: in the same manner, as the bones, muscles, blood- 
vessels, and nerves of the human frame can only be demonstrated, 
afterall, that gives dignity, or elegance, or grace to it—but mbich 
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envelopes those essential parts—is removed. It has often been 
remarked, that no branch of science, no topic of investigation, is 
totally insulated ; much more, therefore, may we expect the dif- 
ferent branches of the same topic should, if investigated in a 
judicious manner, and profoundly, as well as extensively, come 
so close to each other, as to shed mutual light. This is the case 
with regard to the two modes in which an etymologist may 
direct his labours. In many cases, he cannot get at the origin 
of a word, its primitive meaning, and rude structure ; and there- 
fore he cannot succeed in making this particular word a link in 
the chain by which he connects one nation with another, with- 
out giving an illustration, in the course of following the word 
through its various forms and meanings— of the mutual influence 
of language, opinions, and manners. ‘This topic will afterwards 
fall more directly under our notice ; at present we shall merely 
state one case, rather to explain than to support our position ; 
for, in our opinion, a general position, principle, or law, is not 
only more clearly, fully, and accurately apprehended, but much 
better remembered, and applied with more care and confidence, 
when it is illustrated by a particular fact. 

The Greek word datpx, and the Latin datro, are sufficiently 
alike in orthography and sound, to induce an etymologist to sup- 
pose that the Lens is derived from the former; and, intent, we 
will suppose, in proving the descent of the Latin from the Greek 
language, he fixes on these words, as strongly in his favor. But, on 
examining their meaning, he finds that the Latin word is used by 
Horace, to signify a midnight thief; and that the only meanin 
given to dAarps, is one who serves for hire. Thus stopped onl 
puzzled, he however pursues his investigation; and going back 
from Horace to writers who lived nearer the period, when the 
word would be borrowed from the Greeks, (if borrowed at all,) 
he finds that datro is used by Cicero, to signify a public robber ; a 
meaning little different from that in which Horace uses it, and 
still by no means satisfactory. In Plautus, and Ennius, how- 
ever, he finds what he wants: by them, latro, latrunculi, and 
latrocinari, are employed, to signify a soldier, and to serve as a 
soldier. The result of this investigation satisfies the etymologist, 
who wishes merely to augment his proofs, that the Latin was 
derived from the Greek ; and it, at the same time, illustrates in 
a very plain and satisfactory manner, the doctrine of the in- 
fluence of opinion on language, or the meaning of words. For 
we have Aarps, one who serves for hire. The word datro, when 
first introduced into the Latin language, signified a soldier, as 
being the most necessitous and principal class of people, who, in 
ancient times, served for hire, and who indeed might be regarded 
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as the servants of the commonwealth of Rome. The transition 
from the meaning of latro, as used by Ennius and Plautus, to 
its meaning of robber, and midnight thief, as used by Cicero 
and Horace, must have taken place, when the Roman soldiers 
had become notorious for robbery and theft. In applying ety- 
mology, or the investigation of the change of meaning in words, 
to gain an insight into the manners, opinions, &c. of any parti- 
cular people or period, we should always bear in mind, that a 
general opinion, deeply seated, even though unfounded in fact, 
will act on the meaning of words, as readily and completely as if 
it were founded ; and that, therefore, the change of meaning in 
latro, from a soldier to a thief, nearly proves that when the 
change occurred, the prevalent opinion was, that soldiers were 
thieves: whether such an opinion, so indicated, by a change of 
meaning, (and that change of meaning traced by the labour 
of the etymologist,) be well founded or not, is a totally distinct 
question. But, as we have already stated, we shall have occa- 
sion, in a subsequent part of this article, to resume this subject : 
we shall therefore at present pass from it, to the immediate con- 
sideration of M. Balbi’s work. 

Our author’s object is very comprehensive and bold : only part 
of it, however, isexecuted in the work before us. The whole is to 
be divided into three parts: an Introduction, an Ethnographique 
Atlas of the Globe, and a Picture, physical, moral, and political, 
of the five divisions of the world. ‘The third part, which is to 
form an octavo volume is not yet published. The other two are, 
and form an octavo volume, and a folio atlas. To the Intro- 
duction, a preliminary Discourse, extending to 143 pages, is 
prefixed. From the title and this general view of the object and 
plan of the work, our readers will perceive that in the parts of 
it already published, M. Balbi confines himself to that branch 
of etymology which we described as highly important and useful 
in tracing the filiation and affinities of nations. 

Till very lately little has been done on this topic: no person, 
indeed, can look into the dictionaries of Skinner, Junius, or even 
Johnson, without perceiving that the English language possesses 
multitudes of words, very similar in spelling, sound, and mean- 
ing, to words in the German, Dutch, Danish, and other nor- 
thern languages: but if he wish from these dictionaries to 
ascertain which is the parent language, which the offspring, and 
among the offspring, which collateral, and which in direct de- 
scent, his labour will be in vain: he may indeed, by means of 
a comparison of the form and structure of the various words, 
reach that which is in its rudest and primitive state; and by a 
similar comparison of their meanings, reach that which expresses 
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some sensible object, or which is least metaphorical or abstract, 
and thus gain his point. But his labour must be great ; and his 
assistance from the dictionaries little or none. 

And yet in tracing the origin, descent, and consanguinity 
of nations, the comparative study of languages i is of the utmost 
importance and utility. Where history fails us, and strong and 
uniform tradition is wanting, we know of no resource so appli- 
cable; no guide so little likely to lead us astray if followed 
with due caution and judgment, as ety mological researches. 
Among nations in a very rade state of society, not wrought upon 
in any degree either by knowledge or civilization, totally at the 
mercy of their feelings, passions, and present impressions ; there 
must ‘always be a great similarity of opinions, customs, man- 
ners, superstitions, &c.; the natural and necessary consequence 
of like beings placed in like circumstances; and theretore in 
ferences regarding descent in relationship among savage or 
rude nations, from similarity in their opinions, &c. ought 
always to be drawn with great caution. ei is otherwise with 
language : by farthe greatest number of words must have been 
arbitrarily formed: the few that by their sound express the ob- 
ject to which they allude, would probably occur to people totally 
unconnected, and therefore cannot be appealed to as a proof of 
descent or consanguinity. But where we find a great number of 
words, not of this latter description, the same, or very similar in 
structure, sound and primitive, or derivative meaning, in two or 
more !anguages, we may justly conclude, that the people speak- 
ing these respective languages, are of the same stock or family. 

e say a great number of words; for though the combinations 
of the letters of the shortest alphabet, if varied as often as they 
might be, would produce an almost infinite variety of words; yet 
it is by no means improbable, that in forming those combina- 
tions, two or even more nations might hit upon the same word, 
The nearer we go to the rude and primitive state of mankind, 
the fewer the number of similar words which will be necessary to 
warrant us in concluding that two nations are related by com- 
mon descent: for language at this period would be simple, and 
limited to words of the first necessity, among a people destitute 
of knowledge, and of few and simple wants. 

The first writer that seems cle arly and fully to have perceived 
the assistance that etymological researches could bring to the 
very early history of nations, was Dr. Percy. In the very judi- 
cious and conclusive Inwodac tion to his translation of Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, in which he proves that the Celts and 
Goths were totally distinct nations ; he prefaces his proof from 
language in the following words: “ The esscutial difference re- 
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marked above, between the religion of the Celtic and Gothic 
nations, in their tenets, institution, and worship, affords a strong 
proof, that they were two races of men ab origine distinct: the 
same truth is proved still more strongly, if ‘possible, by their 
difference in language. This is an argument of fact, that 
amounts in questions of this nature almost to demonstration.” 

Dr. Perey’s object was purposely confined to the Celtic and 
Gothic tribes and their languages. Since his time the subject 
has been taken up more extensively, as well as with infinitely 
more research, and greater abundance of materials, by Pallas, 
Adelung, Hervas, Vater, Klaproth, Malte Brun, and other 
continental writers. Of their labours our author has availed him- 
self; and by means of them, and his own investigations, he has 
been enabled to draw up that portion of his work now before 
us. He, however, does not seem to have been well acquainted 
with Dr. Murray’s History of the European languages, a work 
displaying much rese ‘arch and information, but proceeding on 
most absurd and unphilosophical principles ; nor with Dr. Jamie- 
son’s Hermes Scythicus, the Scotch Dictionary. ‘The second 
edition of Dr, Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, in which 
a comparative survey of Language 8, and of their different rela- 
tions, is brought directly to bear on the history and consanguinity 
of nations with great ability, though not alw ays with equal suc- 
cess, was not, we delieve, published till after the appearance of 
M. Balbi’s w ork. 

We have already mentioned that there is prefixed to the 
ectavo volume a preliminary discourse, extending to upwards 
of 140 pages. In it some topics are introduced and discussed 
which either bear little relevancy to the great object of the work, 
or are of a trifling and common-place description; and such 
topics as are relevant, and at the same time important and new, 
might and ought, most of them certainly, to have found a place 
in the Introduction. Of the former dese miption is the discussion 
of the question, what constitutes a nation! This is trifling and 
unnecessary. ‘The remarks on the application of etymology to the 
different branches of natural history may be useful, but we must 
confess that, in our opinion, the author’s illustrations and proofs 
are mostly strained and far-fetched. On the other hand, what 
he advances in the discourse respecting the existence of the an- 
cient Celts, Burgundians, Sclavi, Xc., in parts of the globe, where 
at present the *y are not known, ought either to have been omitted 
as not bearing on the professed and inmmediate subject of his 
work, viz. the filiation or consanguinity of the present inhabit- 
ants of different countries, or it should have been inserted in the 
Introduction. 
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One or two of the opinions advanced by our author in the 
preliminary discourse require some remarks. He justly observes, 
that the Greek and Latin writers, by converting national names, 
alike or very similar in sound to particular words in their own lan- 

uages, into those words, have given them a meaning very dif- 
ferent from that of their true and original names. For instance, 
the Latin writers, by changing Pehti into Picti, gave rise to 
a notion which has subsequently been eradicated, that the Picts 
of Scotland were so called because they were painted. In this 
one point he is perfectly correct ; but we doubt the justice of 
what he advances respecting the appellations Langobardi and 
Galli. It is certain that Paulas Winifredus, himself a Lango- 
bard, states, that they were so called from their long beards, 
Lang-barden ; aud in this opinion he is followed by several con- 
temporary authors ; others, indeed, dissent ; but the point is cer- 
tainly doubtful, and not, as M. Balbi maintains, proved. With 
respect to the appellation Galli, Caesar informs us, that, in his 
time, Gaul was divided into three parts. Belgic, Aquitanic, and 
that portion inhabited by a people whom the Romans called 
Galli, but who called themselves Celta. In this case, evidently, 
the Romans did not derive the appellation from the natives 
themselves ; and, therefore, our author is not correct in asserting 


that the Romans as the name of Cocks (Galli) to the power- 


ful, the brave (Gallic,) who, from the borders of the Seine and the 
Loire, more than once carried terror into the centre of Italy, 
We are of opinion, however, that Gallic (powerful) is neither the 
original form nor meaning of this term; and, as it is applied 
exclusively to people in different parts of Europe, it may be 
worth while to examine this point. We believe that the old 
Teutonic word Gallen (to wander) is the root: in this we are 
supported by the authority of Schilter: and that Galli, thence 
derived, was first given to such of the Celts as wandered across 
the Rhine into Germany ; and from that, the term was applied 
to all the inhabitants of Gaul of the Celtic race. The Belgic 
inhabitants of England, and afterwards the Saxons, (both Teu- 
tonic races,) naturally applied this appellation to the Celtic in- 
habitants of Wales; for G, C, and W, were promiscuously 
used: thus, Wales, in French, Galles; Danna in French, 
Cornugalle. Hence the appellation of Walloons, applied to 
those inhabitants of the Netherlands, whose native language is 
a dialect of the French, by such as speak Flemish ; and a part of 
West Flanders, where the French is spoken, is commonly called 
Flandres Gallicani; in Flemish, wals-vlaenderen ; whereas, the 
other part is called Flandres-Flamengant. We are also en- 
abled thus to account for the appellation Walshe, applied by 
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the Germans to the Italians: ‘“ Lombardy, being that part of 
Italy which bordereth nearest unto the Germans, and heretofore 
inhabited by a people of the Gaules, and called Gallia Cisalpina, 
the Germans do yet, unto this day, vulgarly call it Walshland ; 
and it being the part of Italy next to them, the name of this 
part hath still served among the vulgar people of Germany for 
the whole, who, therefore, call all Italy, Welshland, and Ita- 
lians, Welshers: and, if any of the common people of Germany 
do give this name to some other strangers coming among them, 
they do it, not thereby to call them strangers, but by supposing 
them to be Italians.* This appellation can be traced as thr back 
as the 13th century; for if omasin Von Ferrara, an Italian, 
wrote then a poem in German, entitled, ‘ Der Welsche Gast,’ 
(the Welsh Guest,) at the conclusion of which he makes an 
apology for his bad German: ‘ Wann ich gar ain Walch bin;’ 
as Lam a Welsh. 

But we must leave these points, and introduce our readers to 
a nearer and fuller view of the labours of M. Balbi, In the 
first chapter of his Introduction, he treats ou the general classifi- 
cation of languages; the most effectual mode of tracing the 
origin and consanguinity of the various inhabitants of the earth ; 
by any examination of their mene he gives definitions of 
the terms employed, viz. ethnographic kingdom and family, 
language, dialect, sub-dialect, variety, and jargon; admitting, 
however, that it is impossible always to arrange languages ac- 
cording to this classification and nomenclature. He next points 
out, by numerous examples, the distinction between sister, or 
collateral languages, and them, and the common source from 
which they are derived. This chapter terminates with a cata- 
logue: Ist, of polyglott dictionaries, glossaries, and collections 
of alphabets and vocabularies ; 2d, of collections of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in various languages ; 3d, translations of the Old and 
New Testament: this part of the catalogue is confined to such 
as are polyglotts: 4th, the most important and celebrated tracts 
on the principles of grammar, introductory to the study of the 
origin and mechanism of language; and 5th, the principal dis- 
sertations un the origin, formation, and classification of lan- 
guages. In the second chapter, M. Balbi considers the various 
words, by which objects have been expressed, and thoughts and 
feelings communicated, from the simple painting to regular al- 
shabetical languages. In drawing up this chapter, he acknow- 
~ himself much indebted to MM. Champollion, Figeac, Dep- 


* Verstigan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, p. 120. 
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ping, Abel Remusat and St. Martin. The English researches 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by Dr. T. Young, Salt, &e., are 
not alluded to. Indeed, through the whole work, several E ng- 
lish authors, even when their lucubrations would have ma- 
terially assisted M. Balbi seem either to have been unknown, 
or overlooked and neglected. 

These two chapters may be regarded as preliminary to the 
main topic of the work ; in this our author enters on his third 
chapter, containing observations on the classification of the 
Asiatic languages. We are glad to find that in drawing up 
these observations he acknowle dges his obligations to = 
Leyden, and the Baptist Missionaries, as-well as to Mr. Jas. 
Klaproth, M. Abel Remusat, and M. St. Martin. This c hapter 
treats Ist. of the Semitic family. This name was first given by 
Eichhorn, and if regarded as merely distinctive and not de- 
scriptive there can be no objection to it. M. Balbi does not 
follow Adelung in the classification of the langus iges belonging 
to this family: but with the advice and on the authority of M. 
St. Martin, he divides it into five principal branches, the He- 
brew, Syriac, Median, Arabic, and Abyssinian. The appellation 
Median, he has given tothe Pehli, a language formerly spoken 
in Media ; it is a mixed idiom, the greater part of the words 
belong to the Semitic family, whereas in its grammatical struc- 
ture it resembles the Persian. On this account M. Balbi has 
made it a separate branch to which he has given the name of 
Median. The 2nd Division of this chapter, relates to the lan- 
guages of Caucasus, among whieh he classes the Armenian, 
for reasons similar to those above assigned. The %rd_ Division 
treats of the Persian family of languages. The Zend he thinks 
was the ancient popular language at the period of Zoroaster, 
and ought to be regarded as the parent of all the Persian 
idioms, and perhaps even of the Sanskrit. He distinguishes 
also between the ancient Persian or Parsi, and the modern; the 
latter of which indeed, seems to partake so largely of the Ara- 
bic, that, both when spoken and written, there is often in a 
phrase nothing of the Persian tongue, exce pr the verbs and the 
prepositions. The present language of the Guebres, he consi- 
ders as a dialect of the Parsi, or ancient Persian. The Scha- 
nameh, an historical poem, written by Ferduci, in the 10th 
century, is the only extant work in Parsi: and in it scarcely a 
single Arabic word is found. Some interesting details are given 
respecting the almost total annihilation of the Persian language 
and literature, when the Arabs invaded the country, and of their 
revival under the Samanides, towards the end of the 9th cen- 
tury, with Arabic characters however and considerable altera- 
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tion in orthography, and the composition of the words. Subse- 
quent sovereigns protected and cherished it, so that at length, 
never having been abandoned by the mass of the population, 
it firmly re-established itself among the dialects of Asia, though 
a little altered by the Arabic. 

The 4th section of this chapter relates to the languages of 
India. Resting on the authority of the Baptist Missionaries, the 
Asiatic researches, Mr. Homilen, &c. our author divides all 
the languages of this vast country into two principal branches: 
the first of these forms the numerous Sanskrit family, and the 
second all the idioms, many little known, but which are evi- 
dently different from the Sanskrit and the languages derived 
from it. ‘The languages of the country beyond the Ganges are 
considered in the 5th section: these are divided into five 
branches, the Tibetian, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Corean and 
Japanese. The 6th section treats of the group of Tatar lan- 
guages: the classification of those, our author confesses, puzzled 
him more than those of any other region; in this part of his 
work, he acknowledges his obligations to Remusat’s researches 
in the Tatar languages, particularly for what he states relative 
to the Ouigours. He does not, however, seem to have been 
aware of a letter to M. Remusat, which throws additional light 
on this tribe, and is calculated to remove the doubts e x presse d 
by M. Remusat, and adopted by our author, respecting the 
introduction of alphabetical characters, and Budhaism, into 
Thibet. ‘This letter was sent to M. Remusat, by Mr. Schmidt, 
a German Missionary, employed in translating the New Testa- 
ment into the language of the Moguls, and in drawing up a 
Mongolean dictionary. ‘The statements in his letter are taken 
from the Mogul annals, and are in substance as follows : about the 
middle of the ce ntury, the Tibetians received their alphabetical 
characters, as well as religion from Hindostan: near the end of 
the 13th century, the Moguls received both of those from the 
Tibetians: that the appellation of Mogul was not known before 
the period of Jenghis Khan: this fact, of course, proves the 
usual distinction of the uibes of central Asia into Tatars and 
Moguls to be unfounded: the original name. of the latter hay- 
ing been Pete with the Chinese and Bide and Hor, with the 
Tibetians. ‘The statements in this letter further prove that the 
Quigours were not ‘Turks or Huns, buta Tibetian tribe: that in 
the time of Jenghis Khan, they were the only tribe following 
that conqueror, “who were acquainted with letters, and were 
therefore employe d as his secretaries; and lastly, that after the 
expulsion of the Moguls from China, in the 14th century, 
they abandoned the tenets of Budha, and re-embraced Scha- 
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manism, but were reconverted, about the end of the 16th 
century, by the Ouigours. (Journal Asiatique,) Vol. I. pp. 
324-30. 


The last section, of the third chapter, treats of the languages 
of Siberia. The fourth ghapter, is occupied with the classifica- 
tion of the European languages. 1. The Basque and Celtic. 
2. The Thraco-Pelasgic, or Greco-Latin, comprising the ancient 
and modern Greek: the Albanian, Etruscan, Latin, Romanic, 
French, Ltalian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 3. The Teutonic 
languages, ancient and modern, viz. Gothic, Islandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, Swedish, German, Dutch, English, &c. &c. 
Our author acknowledges the assistance he has derived in this 
part of his work from the historical grammar of M. Grimm, 
which he justly characterises as a real treasure for every thing 
relating to the grammatical structure and idioms of this family, 
in all its branches. 4. The Sclavonic language. And, lastly, 
the Ouralean dialects, usually denominated the Finnish: the 
idioms of the Huns, the Alani, the Awars, and the Hunga- 
rians, he classes with the Sclavonic family. The fifth chapter, 
contains observations on the classification of the African 
languages. 1. Of the region of the Nile. 2. Of the region of 
Mount Adas. 3. Of Maritime Nigritia, or the maritime dis- 
trict inhabited almost entirely by true negroes. 4. Southern 
Africa. And 5. Soudan and Inland Nigritia. The Occanic 
languages, which form the subject of the sixth chapter, are 
divided into two great branches; the Malay, and the languages 
of the Occanic Deoaah and all others that differ from the 
Malay. ‘The seventh chapter classes the American languages 
thus: 1. The Southern part of South America, Chilian, Pata- 
gonian, &c. 2. Peruvian. 3. Brasilian. 4. The languages of 
the Orinoco, Amazon region. 5. Those of Guatemala. 6. 
Mexican. 7. The Central Table Land of North America. 
8. The Missouri-Columbian region. 9. The region, adjoin- 
ing the Alleghany Mountains and the Lakes. 10. The Western 
side of North America. 11, The Boreal region of North 
America. The last chapter, is occupied with a sketch of the 
Russian language, literature, and civilization, which, however 
accurate and valuable, seems completely out of place here.* 

The Atlas, which our author justly regards as the most im- 


© We will frankly confess that the announcement in the title page, both of the 
Introduction, and the Atlas, that these works are dedicated to the Emperor Alexander, 
and the actual dedication of the former, to the manes of that emperor, prepossessed us 
against M. Balbi’s taste, at least. We may observe, by the bye, that Louis XVIII, is 
described as ‘d' immortelle memoire:’ our king’s name occurs too, but unflattered. 
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portant part of his work, consists of forty-one tables, divided into 
two distinct classes: thirty-six Ethnographic tables, and five 
Polyglott or Comparative tables. Of the first, six are general, 
and thirty particular. The first general table, contains the names 
of all the languages, mentioned in the Atlas, classed according 
to the five divisions of the globe ; forming, as it were, an Eth- 
nographic map of the world. The other five general tables, 
relate to the languages, generally of each of these great divisions. 
The remaining thirty Ethnographic tables, relate to the families 
into which the languages of in and Europe, are divided. 
Historical and literary remarks, and notices introduce each table, 
or, are interspersed in it contents. The five Polyglott tables, 
contain, in about seven hundred horizontal lines, divided by 
twenty-eight vertical columns, words in about seven hundred 
languages, or dialects. The first of the vertical columns, contains 
the nomenclature of the families, languages, dialects, &c. The 
second, indicates the orthography, according to which each 
vocabulary has been drawn up; and each of the remaining 
twenty-six, contain one of the following words in all the lan- 
guages, and their principal dialects, that M. Balbi could have 
access to: viz. sun, moon, day, earth, water, fire, father, mother, 
eye, head, nose, mouth, tooth, hand, foot—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10. 

M. Balbi makes several very judicious and important re- 
marks, on the difficulties in ie way of the comparative 
etymologist, arising from the very different sounds given to the 
same letiers, by different nations ; and the yet more formidable 
an! numerous difficulties, in ascertaining the real sounds and 
meaniugs of the unwritten language of remote and savage na- 
tions. He has, therefore, very properly, In the Polyglott tables 
of tis Atlas, prefixed the name of the nation, according to whose 
pronunciation the sound of the letters is given. 

Let us, however, suppose that the comparative etymologist 
has before him a suflicient number and variety of words, and 
that he has a clear and accurate notion of the sounds they are 
meant to convey, how ought he now to proceed ? 

M. Klaproth, Dr. Prichard, and Gyarmathus, author of the 
tracts on the similarity of the Hungarian and Lappon lan- 
guages, &c. maintain that languages ought to be compared in 
one or both of these respects, if the object be to trace their 
aflinity,and the affinity of the people by whom they are spoken : 
first, with respect to their vocabulary: secondly, with respect 
to their grammatical structure: and thirdly, with respect to both 
these particulars combined. M. Gyarmathus lays litile stress on 
the strong and general similarity of their vocabulary, in compa- 
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rison with a striking similarity, or identity, in their gramma- 
tical structure. Klaproth, and Dr. Prichard, who professedly 
follows him, seem to regard each kind of re sera blance as equally 
valid and convincing; so that if two languages coincide, or 
nearly so, in their grammatical structure, they would consider 
them as direct or collateral branches of the same stock, even 
though there were not the smallest or remotest resemblance in 
their vocabularies. And, on the other hand, a general and strong 
resemblance, in this last respect, as equally proving consangui- 
nity, even thongh their grammatical structure should be as 
different as possible. It is Obvious, however, that the labours of 
the comparative etymologist will be of no avail, till he has 
decided, which of the two kinds of similarity ought to have the 
preference in classing languages ; otherwise, ‘he must class many 
individual languages, under two distinct heads, ac cording as 
they possess the -haracteristies of each of those heads, in 
grammar or vocabulary. 

Our author’s opinion on this very important, and, we think, 
fundamental preliminary point, will be best asc -ertained, from the 
following passage. 

In order to form a sound judgment respecting the analogy of 
languages, it is not sufficient to compare merely their respective 
vocabularies, it is also necessary to extend the comparison to 
their grammars. These two me thods, taken se parately and in- 
depe ndently of each other, may give rise to results the most 
erroneous. The grammar of the Pehli language is almost iden- 
tical with that of the Persian, while the mass of its words are 
Semitic. The same may be said of the Turkish: the grammar is 
very like that of the Hungarian, while the mass of its words is 
derived from a quite different source. The Omagua in the 
Guarani family, and the English in the German family, present 
a similar phenomenon. ‘Their materiel, that is to say their 
words, are chiefly Guaraneé in the one, and German in the 
other; but their grammars, with a few exceptions, differ essenti- 
ally, by their simplicity and want of forms, from the grammars 
of the other dialects of their respective families. The learned 
M. Bopp, remarks, that the Bengalic, of all the idioms de- 
rived from the Sanskrit, presents a vocabulary the least mixed 
with foreign words; yet, in its grammatical structure, bears less 
resemblance to the Sanskrit, than there is between the grammar 
of the latter, and those of the Greek, Latin, German, and 
Persian. In like manner, if we look only to grammatical struc- 
ture, and disregard the words themselves, it will be found that 
the Russian bears a stronger analogy to the Latin, than the 
Italian does; aud the Chinese to the Hebre ‘w, than the Hebrew 
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to the Arabic. In all such cases, we have given preference to 
the words, which are unquestionably the essential part of a Jan- 
guage, and that part which ought to form the basis of classifica- 
tion, for the observations of M. Klaproth are very just. “ The roots 
and the words are the raw materi: Pot language ; the form alone 
is derived from the grammar. The words always remain essen- 
tially the same, as the diamond always remains essentially a 
diamond, however it may be sét, or whatever form the skill and 
labour of the lapidary may give it.”” It is in accordance with this 
principle, followed without exception or limitation in drawing up 
our Atlas, that we have classed the Pehvi with the Semitic 
idioms; the Omagua with the aaron family, and the English 
with the Germanic. (Introd. p. 28 

Let us examine closely into the nz oa and meaning of gram- 
matical structure; if we are not mistaken, we shall thus be 
enabled to settle the question, whether mere similarity or even 
identity in this respect ous ght to form a principle of ‘classifica- 
tion, and whether, in those cases where strong and general simi- 
larity in words, aud similarity or identity in grammatical struc- 
ture are united in a language , the latter circumstances ough 
to add at all to the reason for classification supplied by the 
former. 

M. Humboldt was much struck with what he conceives to oe 
a curious and characteristic peculiarity of many of the American 
languages ; this he calls agglutination, or the uniting a great 
many words into one. This peculiarity, as it is stated to be, has 
induced M. Deponc eau to denominate the American languages 
in which it exists, polysynthe tic, and to consider them all ; 
of one origin. In praise of this peculiarity he is very « eee 
after quoting asingle word from the Del: Lware language, which 
signifies “ ‘Thou who makest me happy ;” he exclaime, what 
would Tibullus or Sappho, have given to have had at their com- 
mand a word at once so tender and so expressive. With re- 
spect to the tenderness of it, our readers shall judge. M. 
Deponceau does not give it correctly; it ought to be written 
Walemulsoohauleen. He gives ues words still longer, and 
of more difficult pronunciation, one of which signifies, “ the 
being elevated by praise.” And he informs us that the sentence 
“ [do not wish to eat with him,” as expressed in the Araucan 
or Chilian language, by one word, “‘iduameclavin ;” and in the 
Delaware by oH *sching girvipama.’ 

The argument of M. Deponce au then amounts to this: 
the languages of America agree in this one point ; they are 
polysynthetic ; that is, they have moods, or conjugations and 
affixes and suffixes in such abundance and variety, that they 
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can express not only the principal action indicated by the verb, 
‘** but the greatest possible number of moral ideas and phy sical 
objects connected with that action.” It is on this peculiarity 
alone, not on - similarity in these long words or in any syllable 


of them, that these polysy nthetic languages are to be classed 
under one family ! 


It would be no difficult matter to render almost any lan- 
guage as polysynthetic, as those of America; and then, ac- 
cording to M. Deponceau’s doctrine they might claim a common 
origin with those languages. If Je ne seats pas, and I do not know, 
could be agglutinated, or dove-tailed, so as to form one word to 
the eye and the ear, this would be the case. But we need not 
manufacture polysynthetic words; they already exist in lan- 
guages far removed in respect to locality, and very different 
as respects their vocabulary from the ‘American languages. 
Thus in the Hungarian, the ‘verb Szereten, | love, in its various 
moods and tenses, can express meanings equivalent to these 
Latin phrases: Curo ut amet: frequenter quidem, sed minus 
amo: amo aliquantulum: omnium minime amo: facio ut, 
alterum sepe, et diu amet. And the Turkish language can ex- 
press in one word even more than the Hungarian. The preter- 
prefect, relative, or indefinite tense, as it is called, Sevmisim of 
the verb Severun, | love, is equivalent to the Italian phrase, 
Mi pare che lo abbia amato; and requires five Hungarian 
words to express its full meaning. The W Felsh too have these 
agglutinated words, though not of such formidable length, nor 
so full of meaning as the Americans. Thus Bywynulddian, is 
to grow to a pulp; Cunnigi, to put in a pail; Dadedwi, to 
restore what is withered ; and many others But they all can 
be resolved into separate words with separate meanings, cquiva- 
lent to the whole expression; and this, we doubt not, is the 
case with the American, Hungarian, Turkish, and all other lan- 
guages in which agglutination i is carried to the greatest extent. 
What is it, indeed, but the practice of forming composite words, 
as in the Greek ‘and German, only confined principally to 
verbs? 

In reality, that polysynthetic character of the American 
tongue, is vathes a proot of their rudeness and poverty than of 
their richness and expressiv eness. ‘That they are rude and poor 
appears from the foilowing fact. There is no word for who in 
the whole range of Indian Tanguaze , we believe; certainly none 
in the Delaware, from which M. Deponceau’s most favorite and 
applauded polysy othetic expressions are taken. In all com- 
pound verbs, the pronoun suffixed, which expresses the subject 
of the actions is generally inseparable : so that an Indian cannot 
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sav ‘1 love,’ ‘ I hate,’ ‘I fear,’ in the abstract ; but he mast say, 
‘Friend, I love him.’ ‘ Enemy, I hate him.’ ‘ Bear, I fear him.’ 
and M. Balbi informs us that a great difficulty in ascertaining 
the simple and unconnected words in savage nations arises from 
this source. Thus, forexample, if you ask a Mobigan what he 
calls hand, in his language, shewing him your hand, he will reply 
knish, that is to say, * thy hand:’ if you take hold of his hand 
when you ask the question, he wi!l reply nwish, that is to say ‘ my 
hand ;’ if you hold up another's hand, the reply will be nnish, that 
is to say, ‘ his hand.’ 

But let us approach the subject of grammatical structures 
still nearer, and in its strongest hold.  lts sole object is to ex- 
press the different relations of nouns and verbs. These relations 
may be expressed in two different ways: either by the use of 
separate words: or by altering the noun or verb itself. In 
English we do the former, as to a house, from a house, Ke. The 
second mode admits of three divisions: the beginning of the 
noun or verb may be changed: the termination may be 
changed: or some of the intermediate letters or parts. The 
Greek, Latin, &c. adopt the second: as ‘dominus, domini, 
amo, amabam.’ The Celtic, and its offspring, the Welsh, 
Erse, and Irish, seem to be formed, either by changing the initial 
or intermediate letters of a word, or by changing a Thus 
Pen, a head; i Ben, his head: i Phen, her head: y” mallhen, 
my head. Buli, the place of Cows, in the genitive Jenelit fuli: 
attal, to stop: ettyl, he will stop. And in Erse, Moidbach, a hare, 
genitive Mhordbaich. From O'Brian’s Lrish Grammar, we learn 
that the ancient Lrish never inflected their names by terminations 
bat by initials: and the rule still exists in some degree, thus 
alt, a joint, in the nominative plural makes hailt, and in the 
genitive plural halt. Even in those languages, however, which 

ssess the greatest number of terminations in their nouns and 
verbs, all the relatives could not be so expressed. The Greek 
and Latin expressed some by a change of termination ; others 
by a preposition or auxiliary verb: bat they differ from the 
English i in this respect, that where a pre position is used, the 
change i in the termination of the noun is still retained. 

After this general view of the nature, mode, and object of ef- 
fecting changes in nouns and verbs, in w hich grammatical struc- 
ture consists and on which it depends, we may revert to the 
enquiry; ought a similarity in grammatical structure to form 
the basis of cl: assification, where the mass of words is diffe rent; 
or does that similarity add to the strength of that 0 sis, where 
the mass of words is similar? If we take the affirmative of 
these positions let us see what would be the consequence. 
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The English is undoubtedly a Gothic tongue: but it has scarcely 
any inflections. How is it with the Gothic, &c.? “ In Visi- 
gothic, observes Dr. Murray we have the cases in all their stages 
of perfection, semi-decay, and approaching evanescence. Some 
regular, others broken, others much corrupted. We may trace 
in it those incipient defects, which are almost universal in the 
Anglo-Saxon.” How then can similarity of grammatical strue- 
ture either form a proper basis of itself for classification, or 
strengthen the basis formed by similarity in the vocabulary. 
We see it fluctuating, sometimes the similarity very strong and 
general, then loose and evanescent in languages, ull undoubtedly 
of Gothie descent. Inferences of the same import may be drawn 
from the modern. Persian : it, like the English, is destitute of cases 
and inflections, though the Sanskrit, with which it is much 
allied in its vocabulary, and from which it is probably dscended, 
is full of them. In the Latin inscriptions on the tombs of the 
Scipios, there are some words with, and some without regular 
terminations; at what period they were introduced is very uncer- 
tain; though the Greek language from which they were borrowed, 
and of which the Latin may be considered only a dialect, dis- 
plays them as far back as we are acquainted with it; after- 
wards, in the decline of the Roman power and language, 
prepositions were employed to express what in classical writers 
was expressed simply by a change of termination. 

Hitherto we have seen no reason for making grammatical 
structure any criterion of the parentage or consanguinity of 
language ; but if we look more closely into the nature of termi- 
nations, and the means and materials of their formation, we 
shall probably be able to set this question completely at rest: 
We see at once, that the relation of nouns in the English lan- 
guage in all instances, and of verbs in most, are expressed by se- 
parate words. Of the proper rand primitive meaning of these 
words, and consequently of their fitness to express the particular re- 
lation they actually do express; we are most satisfactorily inform- 
ed by the labours of Horne Tooke. The presumption, arising 
from this insight into the nature and inde pendent meaning of 
English prepositions, &c. that the terminations of Greek and 
Latin nouns and verbs are formed from separate words, each 
having a definite and peculiar meaning, and pointing out that 
relation, which is pointed out in English by distinct and separate 
words—is very strong. But the researchesof Murray, Dunbar, 
&c. establish the facts, that the terminations of the Greek and 
Latin nouns ana verbs have been thus formed. Professor Dun- 
bar, in particular, has most clearly proved that the Greek and 
Latin verbs are formed by a noun, and a verb expressing action 
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or motion, with a pronoun; so that the verb ‘ amo,’ for instance, 
when analy sed, may be rendered into three distinct words, 
equivalent to the English phrase, I do love; in Latin, the 
verbal word and the pronoun coming last, whereas in English 
they precede the noun. 

“A difference in grammatical structure then is merely a differ- 
ent mode of using “and applying those words which are requi- 
site to express certain relations of nouns and verbs. If these 
words are the same, it matters not in what manner they are ap- 
plied: separately, as in English, or contracted and altered, so as 
to fit to the beginning or termination, or incorporated: they 
then afford a reason for classing the languages in which they 
occur, in the same family, especially as all words used for those 
purposes are words of the first necessity, and must have been 
used in the rudest state of language and society. But, on the 
other hand, if the words expressive of the relations of nouns and 
verbs are totally unlike in two languages, these languages ought 
not to be classed together, though they have the strongest re- 
semblance to each other in their power of expressing by simple 
words, not only the principal, but the greatest possible number 
of moral ideas and physical objects conne ted with it, and of 
distinguishing whether the object be animate or inanimate, 
masculine or feminine, simple or in the complex number. 

Having thus prov ed that words alone ought to form the basis on 
which languages and nations are to be classed, and their paren- 
tage and consanguinity established, it is next proper to ascertain 
what kind of words ought to be selected for this purpose. On this 
point let us attend to M. Balbi, and M. Remusat, whom he 
quotes: “ Does a philologist,” observes the former,“ wish to 
ascertain the consanguinity of one nation with another: he ex- 
amines their respective vocabularies, and if he finds that such 
words as express the principal parts of the human body, the first 
degrees of relationship, the stars, the principal phenomena of 
nature, and the first names of numbers are identical, or very 
similar, he may safely infer that these two nations spring from a 
common origin ; w hereas, if they are entirely different, his con- 
clusion ought to be, that the two nations spring from two differ- 
ent sources ? Does he wish to ascertain from what people a 
particular nation received its civilization? he examines the 
words of its vocabulary for domestic animals, metals, the most 
useful fruits and plants, its agricultural instruments; those which 
express duties, the rites, Xc., of religion ; those which appertain 
to legislation, common literature, and the sciences: these he 
compares with corresponding terms im other languages, and, if 
they are identical or very similar in the language of any parti- 
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cular nation, he thence concludes that from this nation it has 
received its civilization, religion, Xc. It is inthis manner, and 
no otherwise, that, passing from one fact to another, one may, 
without fear of being led astray, fill up the voids in the history 
of nations, and go back to remoter times than the most an- 
cient traditions could safely conduct us to.” The obser- 
vations of M. Remusat, quoted by our author, are to the same 
effect : These are the principal points to which an etymological 
examination of languages ought to be directed. Resemblances 
of the first class, or primitive words, such as father, mother, man, 
woman, head, hand, pen, stone, tree, one, two, three, Xc., prove 
a descent from a common stock. Resemblances of the second 
class, the names of metals, plants, and fruits, indicate inter- 
course and political relations ; those of the third class, terms re- 
lating to government, war, legislation, &c., attest the submission 
of that nation which has received them to the nation from whom 
they are derived: the 4th class, or terms used in religion, indi- 
cate the nation from which the religion has been received.” 

The following observations of M. Salverte, quoted by our 
author, are still more important and instructive: ‘‘ Men pass 
away; rivers, mountains, vallies, towns remain, and for a very 
long time preserve their primitive names. These ancient names 
are so many monuments and vestiges of the original population 
of a country a long time after it has disappeared by extermina- 
tion, flight, or by mingling with its conquerors, after so many 
ages of revolutions and conquests. The country of the Tocarii 
is still Tokarester ; the rivers Sogd and Balkh, still preserve the 
names which they, in ancient times, communicated to Sogdegna 
and the capital of Bacriana. From Cadiz to Fervol, from Lisbon 
to Pampeluna, how many towns, provinces, rivers, mountains 
bear names derived from the Basque language? Leibnitz justly 
remarks, that in the names of rivers, places, &c., the remains of 
Jost idioms and the traces of nations exterminated, are preserved 
most securely: a place or country cannot beara name borrowed 
from a language no longer spoken in it, unless it had received it 
from men who formerly lived there and spoke that language.” 

Let us apply these observations and rules to the elucidation 
of the early history of our own country: By comparing the con- 
clusions to which they lead us with facis known from historical 
records, we shall be able to ascertain their truth and validity. The 
earliest of these records inform us that the Celts formerly inha- 
bited England ; at present they are confined to Wales ; but, in the 
naines of some places, and especially in a very common appel- 
lation of our rivers, we trace them in different parts of Britain. 
Esk in Scotland and Cumberland, Eskdale, E.krigg, Usk in 
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Monmouthshire, Ouse in Northamptonshire, Suffolk, and 
Yorkshire ; Isis, which joins the Thames, the same name of a 
river in Brecon—all these are evidently derived from the Celtic 
word usque, which signifies water. This word is retained in its 
primitive sense in whiskey, and usque-bagh, literally water, and 
the water of life. We may also trace it, in its primitive mean- 
ing, in the expression tanner’s ooze, and in the verb to ooze 
out. So also the rivers Avon in Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, 
and Warwick, take their name evidently from the Ww elch word 
awon, a flow of water; a name given also to four rivers in 
Wales. Hills and forests also have generally retained their 
Celtic names, as Penigent Arden, and many others quoted in 
Camden’s Britannia. 

The names of towns and villages, however, are almost uni- 
versally of Anglo-Saxon derivation ; and as the names of those 
objects and ideas which are inseparable from the simplest and 
rudest state of society, are also from the Anglo-Saxon, we are 
justified in concluding from these etymologic al facts, that 
though the primitive population of this country was Celtic, yet 
that the secondary sépelalibn was Anglo-Saxon, and that from 


this last source the present language and population of England 


are derived: and this is what history informs us. It is needless 
to pursue this topic farther, or to shew, by a comparison of the 
English with the French language, w hat influence the latter had 
on the former, or what classes of objects or ideas the English 
nation received from the French. 

M. Balbi, and the authors he quotes, have particularized the 
words, such as those which express father, mother, head, the 
first numerals, X&c., as proofs, when found identical or very simi- 
lar in any two or more languages, of the consanguinity of those 
languages. We are of opinion, that identity or great similarity 
in the pronouns and in the words used to give a verbal meaning 
to nouns, is equally a proof of consanguinity. Both these classes 
were indispensable i in the very earliest and rudest state of society. 
Having fixed, according to the rules and observations just laid 
down, on the kind of words by which the lineage of a language, 
and, through it, the history of the nation spe aking it, may be 
ascertained, and classed those words in ac cordanc e ‘with the 
states of society, in which they would be first necessary, there are 
yet many precautions to be taken, and much investigation to be 
entered into, before the objects in view can be attained. In the 
first place, accuracy of sound must be regarded as indispensable. 
Words of different languages, to the eye alike, may be very dif- 
oe ‘nt to the ear, when each is spoken as the natives pronounce 

. And, on the other hand, words may differ much in the letters 
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that form them, and yet perfectly coincide in theirsound. The 
first remark needs no instance in proof of its justice : of the latter 
we shall give one instance: The Welsh word drewg, and the 
Armoric drouc (evil), though so differently written, are in sound 
no farther distant than droog and drouk, the vowels in both being 
pronounced exactly alike. 

Secondly, words, in passing from one language into two or 
more others, not unfreque ni ly vary in pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy, not only from the parent ‘word, bui in each of the lan- 
guages into which they pass; thus the German geheiliget, and 
the English hallowed, are both derived from the Te atonie 
Helig—holy. 

Thirdly, the rules according to which letters change must be 
fully and accurately ascertained : letters of the same class, for 
instance, labials, gutturals, dentals, frequently change in all Jan- 
guages: but, besides this general rule, there are particular rules 
applicable only to certain nations. In the language of some, a 
decided and general tendency to certain sounds, and a dislike to, 
or a difficulty of pronouncing others, is observable: the conse- 
quence is, that words incorporated in the language are modelled 
so as to admit the favourite sound, or to leave out that which is 
disliked. The fondness of the Italians for vowel sounds, espe- 
cially at the termination of their words, is an illustration of the 
truth of this remark. On this subject, M. Constancio favoured 
the author with the following observations : 

“The Spanish and Portuguese bave borrowed a great number 
of words from the Arabic, the pronunciation and orihogr: ipby of 
which has been more or less 3 aliered, according to the character 
of each of these idioms: the Spaniards have preferred the aspi- 
rations and the gutteral sounds of the Arabic (the 4, x, and 7), 
whereas the Portuguese #3" softened them by changing the 
aspirated h into f, ond the 7 into dA, ohis h letter is equivalent 
to i, in maille. The Portuguese have also substituted the French 

z for the Spanish ¢, the pronunciation of which resgmbles that 
of the Greek theta, or the English ¢/ in think. The Portuguese 
language has admitted, and “probab ly borrowed entirely from 
the Arabic, the nasal vowels and dipthongs, the sound of which 
is so very disagreeable ; the latter, | believe are not found in 
any other European language. The Spanish x which answers 
to the gutteral Arabic sound, has been replaced in Portuguese 
by the ‘sound ch (as in the rene ‘h word chat) though the letter 
z is preserved in many Portuguese words, The rough pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic has had great influence in the Spanish 
language by rendering the spelling and pronunciation of 
wodrs derived from the Latin, gutteral and full of aspera- 
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tions. The Catalans, Gallicians and Portuguese, on the 
other hand, are said to have borrowed their pronunciation from 
the Romansch or provengal.” Dr. Murray in his Work on the 
European languages mentions the different parts of the process 
by which he obtained his conclusions respecting the afhinity of 
those languages: one of his observations is much to our 
present purpose : “ careful attention must be paid to the particu- 
‘ar properties of each idiom or dialect, in what respects the in- 
‘erchangeable letters. Every dialect and variety has its own ge- 
nius in that matter, which must be diligently studied, and remem- 
bered in every etymon drawn from it. For i instance, the Greek and 
Sanskrit have certain laws of euphony which produce regular 
changes ; pec uliar to their dialect both in single words, and in 
the composition of terms and sentences.” We shall add only 
one more rule to guide us in tracing words to their origin, by 
means of their sound. An English word for instance, which we 
have reason to believe is of Gothic descent, differs considerably 
in its orthography and sound from that particular Gothic word 
of which, from its meaning, we suppose it to be the offspring ; 
in this case, we ought to examine all the terms, corresponding 
in structure, sound and meaning, in all the other Gothic dialects: 
and most probably we shall find the intermediate steps of its 
change from its Gothic structure and sound to its English. 
“ It is right, observes Dr. Murray, on many accounts, to ascer- 
tain the remotest origin of a word, but this will always be done 
with more certainty, if ats intermediate history be considered.” 
Careful attention should, therefore, be paid to the precise chan- 
nel through which each word has come: if this rule be followed, 
for instance, with respect to English words derived from the 
Latin through the French, we shall reach the Latin root, with 
much more ease, certainty and confidence, than if we were to 
neglect the rule , and compare the English immediately with the 
corresponding Latin word. 

So far as regards the methods, proper to be adopted in tracing 
words to their origin by their sounds alone, though some of those 
rules indeed are equally applicable to the investigation, when 
pursued through the mediuin of their meaning. We have 
already adverted to the assistance that may be derived to that 
branch of the study of languages, which re lates to the influence 
of opinion on them, from that branch which is our present topic; 
and in the instance of the change of meaning of the word latro, 
as used by Horace and Cicero, from its meaning as used by 
Plautus and Ennius, and from the mean ing of its Greek root 
hatps—we gave a strong and decided proof of the nature and 
degree of that assistance. We shall now revert to this particu- 
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lar topic, with reference however only to the rules that ought 
to be followed in tracing words, through their meaning to their 
root. We find for instance a word in the English very similar in 
sound and orthography to a word in the Gothic or Anglo-Saxon, 
but very different in meaning. Before we decide on rejecting 
the Gothic or Anglo-Saxon derivation of the English word, we 
ought to ascertain all its various meanings in English at all 
periods, and all its meanings in the cognate Gothic dialects ; 
and we shall probably find, either that it formerly had in English 
the meaning of the Gothic or Anglo-Saxon corresponding word, 
or that it has or had that meaning in a cognate Gothic dialect 
or we shall be able to trace some meaning in the English or 
some other Gothic dialect, intermediate between its original and 
its present meaning, and through the medium of which we can 
easily perceive it might pass from the former to the latter. 

We shall give an instance or two. The English word knave 
and the Anglo-Saxon knafa are very similar in orthography and 
sound, but in meaning unlike, the former signifying a dishonest 
person ; the latter a boy or servant. In this case let us apply the 
rules we laid down ; and first of all, ascertain the meaning of the 
English word in our earliest authors. In Wickliffe’s translation of 
the New Testament, we meet with Knave-child, a boy or man- 
child. Fox informs us, that King John said of one Peter Wake- 
field, who prophesie od that he would re ign no longer than ase ension 
day, 1213, “Tush, it is but an idiot- a or foolish boy:” and 
in an old English history supposed to be written in 1332, the 
writer tells us that KingEdward [1.“lete bringe Sir W ake of Lang- 
toun in person to the tour of London, for he was wrath with him, 
and with him two knaves, or pages.” ‘Though this is sufticient 
to give an Anglo-Saxon parentage to this word ; yet it may be 
worth while to ascertain its meaning, in the German, a Gothic 
dialect also. In this, it signifies a boy, or lad. ‘Thas having 
found its exact Anglo-Saxon meaning, in old Eng glish, and in 
modern German, we cannot hesitate to assign the word knave, 
even in its present acce ptation to the Ang!o-Saxon root, which 
it so closely resembles in orthography and sound. And he re, as 
in Aatps and datro, a fact is established, which at once illustrates 
both branches of etymological science; that which traces the 
descent of nations by their lz unguage, and that which is conver- 
sant about the influence of opinion on the meaning of words. 
Again, the English word lewd, and the Anglo-Saxon word feud, 
are sufficiently similar, in sound and orthograp hy, to warrant 
the supposition that the latter is the root of the former ; but 
their meanings differ much, as deod signifies the people. in this 
exse, again, we have recourse in the first place to old English 
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writers; and we find that so Jate as the reign of Edward If. i: is 
used in Pier’s Ploughman’s Vision, to signify daymen, or the 
great mass of the people. By Wickliffe, it is used to signify, 

ignorant. ‘This change of meaning can easily be accounted fen. 
It did not stop here, however, as Dr. Jamieson observes; the 
clerical infuence stil] prevailing, and the clergy continuing to 
treat tue uilearned in a ve ry contemptuous manner, as if moral 
excellence had been confined to their own order; by and bye 
the term came, to signify a wicked person, or one of a licentious 
life. Hence the modern sense of the English word, * lewd.’ 

We thus are enabled to trace this word tu its Anglo-Saxon root. 
We may further remark, that it was used in the sense of laymen 
by the Scotch, as late as the end of the fifteenth century; and 
that in German, leufe still signifies, people. 

The extensive, minute, and accurate knowle dge of the lan- 
guages of Hindostan, ancieat and modern, and of those spoken 
in the adjacent parts of India, latterly acquired by Europeans, 
has proved that an affinity in primitive words, both those em- 
ployed separately, and those used to form the terminations of 
nouns and verbs, by which, as we have already remarked, the 
grammatical struc ture of a language is formed and determined, 
exists between those Asiatic dialects, and the most cultivated 
languages of Europe. ‘This affinity is most ap parent, or at 
least hus been most clearly pointe ed out and established, between 
the Sanskrit, the Persian, and its other offspring ; and the Greck, 
Latin, and German. ‘Lo the class of languages, thus allied, the 
name of Indo-Germ: 10 has been given by IN apr roth, and that of 
Indo-European by the author of a criticism on Adelungs 
Mithridates, in the Quarterly Review, From this Indo-Europear. 
family of languages, the German philologers exclude the Celtic 
dialects. Dr. Prichard, on the other hand, makes it very com- 
prehensive. In the class of Indo-Eurupean nations, he observes, 
**[ shall include all those races ; and those only wh« ae languages 
display, when accurately compared, that sort and degree of re- 
lationship, which entitles us to regard them as descendants from 
a common original. The nations belonging to this class, thus 
limited, may be divided between the following branches 

oT. The ‘Indian, includin g all those nations who speak dialects 
of the Sanskrit. 

“2. The Persian, comprising the proper Persians, as well as 
many nations within the iimits, near the borders of the ancient 
Persian empire. 

“3. The Pelasgic, under which name I venture to include 
the Greeks. The old Greek and Latin population of I[taly, as 
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well as some nations of Asia~Minor, who appear to have been 
allied to the same stock. 

“4. The Celtic race. 

** 5. The German race. 

** 6. The Sclavonic race.” 

Before we attend to what M. Balbi’s work contains on this 
subject, it will be proper, for a reason which our readers will 
soon perceive, to state Malte Brun’s opinion upon it, as it 
appears in his geography. 

* We shall first mention the family of the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
which extend from the banks of the Ganges, to the shores of Iceland, 
The principal divisions of this family follow in the geographical order 
which we are about to point out. The Sanskrit prevailed, anciently, 
throughout all Hindostan. From the Sanskrit, descend the Dewana- 
gara, the purest idiom of India, the Tamulic, and several other lan- 
guages spoken in the Decan. Besides, a certain number of roots, or 
original words, which the Sanskrit has in common with the Greek, the 
Latin, the Sclavonic, and the German ; it displays, also, in its nume- 
rous declensions, and in its extended conjugation$, the most striking 
affinities to these mother-tongues of Europe, particularly the Greek 
and Latin. Persia presents to us three ancient languages; the Zend, 
which appears to have been the sacred language; the Pelhevi, the lan- 
guage of ancient Media; and the Parsi, a dialect of Persia, whence 
descend, in part, the modern Persic, and the Kurde. In all this group 
of languages, there are a great many German words to be found ; the 
grammar infinitely less rich, and less regular than that of the Sanskrit 
resembles, in several points, the genius of the German and English Jan- 
yuages. The hissing consonants, unknown in the Sanskrit, appear 
already in the Parsi. 

‘ The Greek tongues form one of those kinds, of which we know 
best the different species. The Hellenistic, or Greek proper, had three 
dialects: the Doric, which is entirely extinct; the lonic, to which the 
modern Greek appears to have the greatest resemblance; and the 
Eolian, which, bemg very early transplanted into Italy, became the 
parent of the Latin. To the class of Sclavonic tongues, which, in 
their declensions, and several other circumstances, resemble the Greek, 
belong the Sclavonic, Illyrian, the Polish, the Bohemian, the Russ, 
and the different remains of the Wende tongue. The language of the 
Dacians, and Gete, was, probably an old branch of this class. In 
the ines of Germanic tongues, a very ancient division is perceived ; 
the Frisonian, French, Saxon, Anglo- Saxon, and Alemanic tongues, 
form the Teutonic branch; whilst the Meso-Gothic, preserved in 
Ulphila’s version of the Gospels, the Icelandic, and Modern Scandina- 
vian, in its two principal dialects, the Swedish and the Danish, consti- 


tute the Gothic branch: these branches differ like the Greek and 
Latin.’ 
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* What shall we say,’ asks M. Balbi, ‘ respecting the pretended Indo- 
Germanic family, in which some great philologists comprise all the 
idioms that form our Sanskrit, Persian, Armenian, Sclavic, Germanic, 
and Thracopelasgic families; to which, some other philologers, not less 
celebrated, would add our Basque, Georgian, and Celtic families. If 
they deem a small number of points of similitude sufficient to rank in 
the same family, idioms, in all other respects, very different; we 
doubt not that future researches, made with care, into other languages, 
would very considerably augment the number; and that we should be 
obliged to class, in this pretended family, more than half the languages 


of Asia, all those of Europe, and, perhaps, even some of Africa and 
America.’ 


From a letter of Malte Brun to M. Balbi, it appears, that he 
had abandoned his views on this topic, unfolded in the extract 
from his geography just given, and coincided in those of M. 
Balbi. 

We acknowlege that if nomenclature and classification were 
final objects in etymological researches, these remarks of MM. 
Balbi and Malte Brun would be judicious and conclusive: but 
if they are merely the means by which the philologer arrives 
at his ultimate purpose, viz. to trace the history of man at 
periods and in countries, when and where all other means 
are wanting, they appear to us mere trifling. M. Balbi 
and his friend acknowledge that there is a striking similarity 
amongst the Indo-European languages: and if we examine in 
what this similarity consists, we shall perceive that it is of that 
description that could not be fortuitous, nor the result of any 
intercourse but such as must have existed in the very earliest 
period of society. The most necessary and primitive nouns, such 
as father, mother, Xc.; the pronouns equally necessary in the 
rudest state of sidhatiiiee the word expressing action, motion, 
or exertion, and whic ch gives the verbal character to nouns 
equally necessary and primitive, and the lower numerals: all 
of these are very similar ; some nearly identical, in every branch 
of the Indo-Europe an tongues. Besides, in the modern Eu- 
ropean languages, the pronouns ; and the auxiliary verbs are very 
irregular ; so they are in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and the Asi- 
atic division of the Indo-European languages ; and what is 
more, those irregularities are alike; they are all fragments of 
words, evidently, either identical, or bearing a most striking 
family likeness. In Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Gothic, the 
various tenses of the verb to be are derived from two Sanskrit 
words, as and buh, is and be ; and the irregularities occasioned b 
the use sometimes of one and sometimes of the other of those 
roois correspond exactly in all those languages. The resem- 
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blance in ihe irregularities of the Sanskrit pronouns of the 
first and second. person, with those in the Gethic, Greek, &e. is 
not so close, but still near enough to justify us in inferring a 
common origin of this most important and primitive part of 
speech. 

We are, therefore, warranted in classing these languages 
together, and concluding that the nations who speak them 
are of one family. We, consequently, fill up a chasm in the 
history of the human race. Where a few words, not of the 
first necessity, nor of a very primitive structure, are found to 
correspond in two languages, we should set it down to chance ; 
we should be inclined to do the same in. the case of one or two 
words of the first necessity and of primi ive-structure correspond- 
ing, while the rest did not: for instance, if the word for father 
corresponded, but the word for mother did not: if, of the five or 
six lowest numerals, one or two corre appasien, but the others 
did not: if the verbal word did not corre spond , either by being 
regular in one langus ge, and not fe gular i in the other ; or, if irre- 
gular in both, by the i irregularities differing : or, if the pronouns 
did not correspond by being irregular. But when the reverse of 
all these circumsiances is the c ase, nouns of the first necessity, 
to a consid: rable number very similar; the verb of existence 
similar in itself, and in its irregularities ; the pronouns similar, and 
= lower numbers similar; we must draw the conclusions, which 

» have done, and admit an Indo-European family of lan- 
odie, and consequently of nations. ButMalteBrun ridicules the 
notion of the march of the Germans and the Greeks from 
the east: this Orientalism, as he calls it, which makes the nation 
march in order of battle from the east tothe west. The etymo- 
logical facts just detailed render it probable that the Germans 
aud the Greeks are of the same family as the.Hindoos: the 
existence of the verbz] terms as well as other words common to 
the Sanskrit, Goihic and German, in their most rude and sim- 
ple st tructure and meaning in the Sanskrit, seem to indicate that 
this is the original stock. Such are the facts and the arguments 
grounded on them, supplic d by etymological researches. Let 
us enquire whether tradition and histor ry will not support and 
strengthen them. 

1. The migration of the human race from the east to the 
west, is undoubted. In the time of Herodotus the Celts were 
muc h further to the cust than they are at present ; and from our 
own historical records we know, that long afier the Christian era 
they possessed part of England, whereas now they are cooped 
up in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland and Ireland, their emi- 
grations to the west, were probably at all times compulsory ; 
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driven or pressed in that direction by the Goths; the second 
European 1ace, who likewise pushed on towards the west. These 
in their turn were pressed forward by the Slavi, who hitherto 
have got no further than the eastern countries of ‘Europe. 

2. The traditions of the Scandinavians and the statements in 
their oldest chronicles, coincide in representing their Gothic 
ancestors as coming from the east, and give the name of Asz to 
those people w hom Odin led from that quarter of the world. 

3. We do not intend to enter into an enquiry respecting the 
original country and the various migrations of the Goths; but we 
may refer to Mr. Pinkerton’s Disse srtation on the Scythians and 
Goths, as exhibiting as strong presumptive evidence as the subject 
will admit of, that the S Scythians and Goths were the same people, 
and that in their progress through Europe they settled in Thr: ace , 
Illyricum, Greece, ltaly, Germany, and Scandinavia, giving 
their own character to the population and languages of those 
countries. 

4. We possess a translation of part of the New Testament, 
by Ulphilas, Bishop of those Goths who were settled in Masia 
and Thrace, in the reign of the Emperor Valens; and the simi- 
larity of the language of this translation, especially in the most 
primitive and essential words, with the Sanskrit, is very striking: 
while the similarity between its language and the Greek in the 

same kind of words, and consequently between the Greek and 
San-krit is equally striking.* 

Lastly, Rubriquius, who visited Tartary in the middle of the 
thirteenth centur y; Barbaro, who was ainbassador from Venice 
to Azoff in the middle of the fifteenth century ; and Busbequius, 
who had an opportunity of conversing with an inhabitant of the 
Tauric Chersonessus in the middle of the sixteenth ce ntury, state, 
that in this part of the world there were many inh: ibitants of ; 
Gothic race. Busbequius gives a list of words in their aneniie, 
strongly resembling the Dutch, German, English, and the other 
Gothic dialects. 

We have thus, we think, established the high probability, 
both from language, and from tradition and history, that the 
migration of the Gothic tribes was from Asia, and that at some 
very remote period, the ancestors of those who now speak dialects 
of the Sanskrit, the Greek and the Gothic, formed one nation, 
and spoke a common language. In ap plying the study of ety- 
mology, the refore, to cluc idaie the history of the human race 


* On the similarity of the Greek and Gothic tongues, Dr. Jamieson’s Hermes Scy- 
thicus displays much curious research and great ingenuity and judgment; and esta- 
blishes many satisfactory conclusions. It should be carefully studied by all to whom 
this subject is interesting. 
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antecedently to historical records, to fill up the chasms in these re- 
cords, and to aid mere tradition, we think those philosophers are 
justified who form one family of the Indo-European tribes and 
languages. 

There is one topic connected with this particular investi- 
gation which we must not pass over: with the considera- 
tion of it we shall terminate this article. The opinion that the 
Greek and Latin owed their origin to the Sanskrit, and conse- 
quently that the last is of greater antiquity than the other two, 
was, we believe, never que mstioned till Mr. Stewart advanced ; 
directly opposite doctrine in his last volume of the Philoso shy 
of the Human Mind. In this he has been supported wh a 
deal of ingenuity and learning by Professor Dunbar, in his En. 
quiry into y the structure of the Greek and Latin Languages. In 
the Appendix to this work, he has endeavoured to establish the 
derivation of the Sanskrit from the Greek. Mr. Stewart sup- 
poses ‘‘ that the conquests of Alexander in India, and the nb: 
sequent establishment of a Greek colony in Bactria, diffused 
among the native inhabitants a knowle dge of the Greek lan- 
guage, of which the Brahmins availed themselves to invent their 
sacred dialect.” It does not clearly appear whether the opinion 
of Mr. Stewart and Professor Dunbar is, that this dislect was 
formed simply by adapting Greek terminations to the vernacular 
tongue, or by forming it entirely from the Greek. But, take 
whichever supposition we please, the opinion is equally ground- 
less. The object of the Brahmins was to invent a sacred dialect; 
that is, a dialect not understood by the mass of the people. But 
if they merely combined Greek with the vernacular tongue, so 
as to make the terminations of the languages coincide, parti- 
cularly the inflexions of the verb, as is the case, the sacred lan- 
guage would, with very little trouble, be learnt by the people. 
If, on the other hand, the Brahmins formed the whole of their 
sacred dialect from the Greek, with perhaps some few altera- 
tions, either in the vocabulary or in the grammatical structure, 
it must have been understood by the Greek inhabitants of 
Bactria; and, if Mr. Stewart is correct in his opinion, that the 
conquests of Alexander, and the Greek colonists, had diffused 
among the native inhabitants a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, the sacred dialect must have been equally accessible to 
them. 

Mr. Stewart admits, “ that it must be ascertained from in- 
ternal evidence, which of the two languages was the primitive, 
and which the derivative, and whether the mechanism of the 

Sanskrit affords any satisfactory evidence of its being manufac- 
tured by such a deliberate and systematic process as I have 
conjectured.” 
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Merely calling the attention of our readers to the absurdity 
of supposing that any language ever was or could be formed by 
such a ‘deliberate and systematic process,’ we shall now ex- 
amine the internal evidence adduced by Protessor Dunbar, in 
support of the derivation of the Sanskrit fromthe Greek. The 
Professor maintains, that the Greek verbs of motion and exist- 
ence form the terminations of every verb in Sanskrit. The 
verbs of motion and existence are undoubtedly very similar in 
those two languages, as we have already remarked ; but which 
are the original, and which the derivative, is not proved. His 
strongest evidence, however, is this: the Sanskrit augment, sig- 
nificative of past time, is borrowed from a Greek word, which, 
however, was not employed as an augment in the earlier periods 
of the Greek language ; therefore the Greek could not have 
been derived from the Sanskrit, but the latter must have been 
derivéd from the Greek, at a time when the augment was used. 
** The augment,” he says, “‘ was just coming into use in Homer's 
time, as he seldom uses it, unless when compelled by the nature 
of the verse.” He gives several examples of the separate use 
of the essential verb (from which the augment was afterwards 
formed,) even when the language was carried to its highest 
state of perfection. This is a plausible mode of reasoning, but, 
in our opinion, not satisfactory, nor decisive of the question. 
The essential verbs are the same both in Sanskrit and Greek : 
at the remote period when the latter was derived from the 
former, it is highly probable that the primitive mode of using 
them separately was universal in the Sanskrit. As the Greek 
became polished and refined, the grammatical structure was 
changed ; the essential verbs were shortened and converted into 
augments. ‘The Brahmins, equally attentive to the improve- 
ment of the grammatical structure of their language, woukl soon 
perceive that the change of these verbs into augments would 
tend to that improvement. In fact, we know, that in all lan- 
guages there is a tendency to incorporate words, and to effect 
this meorporation by the same processes as were adopted by 
the Greeks. In our own language, the word leved, is, in fact, 
formed by the annexation of the essential verb, did, to the ra- 
dical term. In this manner, the past tense is formed in the 
Anglo-Saxon and our oldest English writers. The employment 
of the essential verb, did, separately, unmutilated, and placed 
befere the radical term, does not occur, we believe, in Wick- 
diffe : it was afterwards introduced, but is now nearly laid aside 
again, except where particular emphasis is meant to be given, 
From these considerations, we cannot lay much stress on Pro- 


fessor Dunbar’s argument, grounded on the employment of the 
VOL. Il, NO. IV. LL 
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augment in-the Sanskrit, and its unfrequent use in the Greek 
of Homer's time. 

But these are other proofs against the doctrine broached by 
Mr. Stewart, and adopted by Professor Dunbar: That the 
Sanskrit is a comparatively modern language manufactured out 
of the Greek, after the time of Alexander, for their peculiar use. 
Mr. Colebrooke in his Essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit language 
maintains, that there is nv good reason for doubting that the 
Sanskrit was once universally spoken i in India: and he adds when 
it was the languages of Indian Courts, it was cultivated by all 
persons who devoted themselves to the liberal arts: in shori by 
the three first tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth. 
He further states, that nine-tenths of the Hindu which with a 
mixture of Persic, forms the modern Hindostanee, may be traced 
back to the parent Sanskrit; that there are few words in the 
Bengalee which are not evidently of the same origin; ard that 
all the principal languages of India contain much pure as well 
as corrupt Sanskrit. With respect to the Sanskrit itself he 
says, “‘ lt evidently derives its origin, and some steps of its 
progress may even now be traced from a primeval tongue, which 

was gradually refined in various climates and became Sanskrit 
in India, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” 

To these overwhelming objections to the opinion of Mr. 
Stewart, and Professor Danbar, we shall merely add, that in the 
time of Alexander, the five rivers, of the Panjeab, which fall 
into the Indas, bore Sanskrit names, the same as they do at 
present. ‘Taking into consideration the relation between the 
vowels, a and u, in Oriental orthography, and the connection of 
the consonants, B and V, with the aspirate, the Hydasper of 
Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, is the Bedusta or Vetasta of the 
Sanskrit. The name given it by Prolomy, Bidaspes, serves, as 
Dr. Vincent justly remarks, on this occasion, as well as on all 
others, “‘ as the point of connection between the Macedonian 
orthography and the Sanskrit.” For the steps, by which the 
names given to the other four rivers, by Nearchus, may be traced, 
through the names given them by Ptolomy, to these Sanskrit 
appeliations, we must refer our readers, to the first volume of Dr. 
Vincent’s learned and ingenious work on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancients, pp. 94, 98, LOL, 104, 103. See also, 
146-8, 163. And vol. ii. pp. 388, 395, 411, 432, 494, 500, 699. 

We cannot conclude this article, wishout again insisting on 
the great interest and importance of both branches of etymolu- 
gical research. 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE GERMAN NATURALISTS. , 


Va 

Arr. XIII. 1.—Rede gehalten bei der Eréffnung der Versammlung der 
deutschen Naturforscher und Aerzte in Berlin, am 18ten September, 
1828, von Alexander von Humboldt. (Alex. von Humboldt's Speech at 
the opening of the Congress of the Naturalists and Physicians of Ger- 
many.) Berlin, 1828, 4to. 

2.—Ueber den Charakter der Vegetation auf den Inseln des Indischen 
Archipels von Dr. C. G. C. Reinwardt. (Speech of Dr. Reinwardt, Pro- 
fessor at Leyden, on the Characteristics of the Vegetable Kingdom in the 
Islands composing the Indian Archipelago.) Berlin, 1828, 4to. 


Counrrigs, situated like ancient Greece, like modern Germany, Italy, and 
Switzeyland, and peopled by inhabitants of the same common descent, and 
of the same mother tongue, but subjected to different governments, have 
always resorted to various schemes for preserving, at least, the intellectual 
and ideal bonds of unity, which they were not allowed to enjoy in a political 
and real point of view. Voluntary meetings, at stated times, have shown 
themselves to be one of the best means for attaining this purpose. Such 
were the Olympian, the Isthmian, the Nemean Games, immortalized by the 
Odes of Pindar, the first of which were deemed important enough to form 
the epochs of the chronology of Greece. In the same manner meetings of 
the naturalists, of the military men, of the musicians, and of the students of 
Switzerland, are found every year to alternate in the different towns of that 


country, 

We have now to notice a similar institution in Germany. It was in the 
year 1813 that Professor Schweigger at Halle, and Professor Oken, then at 
Jena, traced the first plan for a congress of the naturalists and medical prac- 
titioners of Germany. Many difficulties were to be overcome, and it was 
only in the year 1822, ae = perseverance of Mr. Oken, that the first 

at 


session of this kind was hel ipzig, then composed of not more than 
eight members, but honoured b the presence of the veteran of German 
naturalists, Professor Blumenbach, from Gottingen. 

It was resolved in this session, to meet every year on the 18th of Septem- 
ber and the following days, this period falling in the middle of one of the 
two long vacations of the German Universities. The sessions are held 
alternately, one year in a town of the North, and the next in one of the 
South of Germany, always fixing, by a majority of voices, the place for the 
next session ; cm the President and Secretary, having there their abode, to 
make the necessary arrangements for the meeting. Other regulations have not 
been wanting; and since that time the Congress has assembled successively 
at Leipzig, Halle, Wiirzburg, Frankfort, Dresden, and last year in Munich, 
where its members were most nobly received by the King of Bavaria, the 
greatest patron of the arts in our times. There they resolved to meet in 
1828 at Berlin; and the Aristotle of the modern age, Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, was chosen President, and Mr. Lichtenstein, Professor of Natural 
History at the same University, Honorary Secretary. 

The Prussian government, jealous to sustain its well-earned reputation of 
fostering science and the arts, made the greatest preparations to do all that 
the officers of the Congress suggested, in order to make the stay of its 
learned guests at Berlin as comfortable as possible. Already many days 
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before the 18th of September, the scientific visiters flocked from all parts of 
Germany, and even from foreign countries, to the metropolis. Their total 
number, both foreigners and natives of Prussia, amounted to four hundred 
= sixty-seven, the residence of whom will be exhibited by the subjoined 
able :— 

From Russia . : . ; . 2: 
Austria . . . ; . 
England (Mr. Babbage and Dr. Holt Yates from 

London) ‘ : 
Holland ; ; . 
Denmark : 
Sweden 
Norway 
Poland 
Naples 
France 
Wirtemberg ; 
Bavaria . ° 12 
Hanover . : : ; 7 
Saxony > . . : 31 
Prussia (Berlin alone furnishing 197) 324 
Other German countries . : 53 

467 

Many observations might be made on the respective proportion of the 
supply furnished by every country, but this is not the place for them. We 
pass, therefore, to the more agreeable task of giving some short extracts 
from Baron Humboldt’s opening speech, at the session held on the 18th of 
September. 

“In every place where the German language is resounding, where its 
philosophical structure exercises its influence on the mind and on the feel- 
ings of the nation, from the highest top of the Alpine mountains of Europe, 
down to the other bank of the Vistula, where astronomy is raised to new 
splendour in the country of Copernicus *, in every place of the large regions 
inhabited by the German nation, we make it our business to inquire 
into the secrets of the powers of nature, displayed in the ample vault of 
heaven, in the deepest problems of mechanics, in the bowels of the tenacious 
globe, or in the finest tissues of organic beings. Protected by magnanimous 
wrinces, this Society has increased every year in interest and in extension. 
tvery distance, produced by diversity of faith and of political constitution, 
has vanished here. Germany reveals here its intellectual unity; and this 
unity weakens none of the ties attaching us to the religion, the constitution, 
or the laws of our birthplace, in the same manner as the knowledge of truth 
and the performance of duty are the final scope of morals. It is this separa- 
tion in life, this emulation of mental efforts, which the glorious annals of the 
German nation prove to be productive of the highest achievements of 
humanity, of science, and of the fine arts. 

“ The principal purpose of this Society does not consist, like that. of other 
Academies forming a close corporation, in the communication of memoirs, 
in giving a number of lectures, all written to be printed, after some time, in 
their Transactions. No: its principal purpose is to encourage the inter- 
course of men cultivating the same ficld of science; the oral exchange of 
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* Copernicus was born at Thora in Prussia, where the great Astronomers, Professor 
Bessel, at Konigsberg, and Professor Struve, at Dorpat, are teaching. 
ideas 
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ideas making them more impressive and stimulating in the shape of facts, of 
opinions, oe doubts ; aavetab the a “ alain, Ciendetip 5 
illus ing science, tempering the its of life, and givi 

forbearance and amenity to the maanete. ” 

“ Truth cannot be discovered without difference of opinions; for it is 
never known at once in its whole extent, nor simultaneously by the whole of 
mankind. Every step appearing to lead the naturalist towards his distant 
goal, brings him only to the entrance door of new labyrinths. The quantity 
of doubt is not diminished; it spreads only, like a moveable mist, over other 

ions. Those who call a golden age the times when diversity of views, or, 
jo a speaking, the disputes of men of learning will be settled, have no 
idea of the wants of science, and of its uninterrupted progress, and are 
like those who, with lazy self-complacency, defend from year to year immu- 
tably the same opinions.” 

Another very interesting lecture was delivered some days later by Pro- 
fessor Reinwardt, of Leyden, a native of Germany, who studied, during six 
years, the produets of nature in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, &c., being 
sent there by the Dutch government. The picture given by him of these 
islands was limited to the character of the vegetable kingdom, plants being, 
as he judiciously observed, a more characteristic specimen of the soil and 
climate inhabited by them, than animals, or even minerals. ‘They are,’ he 
said, ‘ less affected by foreign influence; they draw their whole manner of 
existing from the soil where they send their roots, from the objects surround- 
ing them. The power and the influence of these is, therefore, to be met with 
and ived in purer and more characteristic features among the plants, 
which are their proper and unadulterated offspring, than elsewhere. But 
this applies only to distant regions, and to countries which enjoy their ori- 

inal and natural mode of existing. Europe furnishes no example of this 
Kind. There the hand of man is to be discovered everywhere. There 
searcely any place is existing where he has not been, ana ic‘ some traces of 
his passage and of his influence. He has changed in Europe, nearly every 
where, the surface of the land, depriving it of its original aspect. The 
—— woods have vanished, and made room for corn-fields and meadows. 
n other places they have been destroyed by wars, or consumed by flames. 
Streams have lost their sources, many of them being dried up, and others 
having changed their natural course. The hard ground has been broken 
and dug up, and it is still continually changed by the simultaneous action 
of the plough, of the axe, and of gunpowder. Exotic and domestic 
plants are intermingled, and others, formerly produced by the soil, after being 
once rooted up, have entirely vanished.” 

After this introduction, Dr. Reinwardt proceeded to trace a delightful pic- 
ture of the vegetation of the Indian Archipelago, “where a single tree displays 
often the variety of a garden of flowers, exuberant in blossoms and forms of 
many kinds of the sweetest perfume.” Another speech by the same gentle- 
man, delivered at a session of the Geographical Society, recently formed at 
Berlin, related to the coralline and crustaceous inhabitants of the Indian 
seas, showing the great probability that these islands, by the immense 
growth of that submarine world, will be some time or other changed into 
@ main land, forming the connecting link between the continents of Asia 
and of New Holland. 

Among the numerous, valuable, and learned lectures delivered in this 
Session, we mention, as the most eminent, those of Messrs. Oersted, Berzelius 
and Oken; the labours of Messrs. Pusch from Warsaw, Glocker from 
Breslau, Hoffmann from Halle, and Keilhau from Christiania, on the 
geognosy and mineralogy of the Carpathian Mountains, and the — 
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situated at their north side ; of Moravia; of Northern Germany; and of 
the Island of Spitzbergen. Mr. Martius, the famous Brazilian traveller, 
gave a demonstration of the symmetrical structure of the plants, with a pro- 
posal to indicate henceforth their characteristics by an ingenious stenogra- 
phic method. All these communications may be considered, indeed, as 
additions to science; as also the papers on the different vibrations of the air 
ucing sounds, by Dr. Weber*, who was named Professor at Halle 
immediately after the Session, by government; and of Professor Dove, on 
Meteorology. A plan was also discussed for giving an improved edition of 
the Natural History of Pliny, by the united exertions of different men of 
learning. Besides the manuscripts already consulted at Florence and Paris, 
at the expense of the Bavarian and Saxon government, it was proposed to 
send a young philologist to England, in order to compare those in the library 
of the British Musenn; and a subscription was immediately formed for this 
urpose. 
, All this was done in the public meetings of the whole Congress, but be- 
sides these many interesting debates and lectures took place in the private 
Committees of the Astronomical, Geographical, Chemical, Mineralogical, 
Botanical, Zoological, Anatomical, Physiological, and of the Medical mem- 
bers, assembling every day separately in different rooms. 

After passing six days (Sunday excepted) in this agreeable and interesting 
manner, Heidelberg having been fixed as the meeting place for the eighth 
session in the next year, the present session was closed by a speech of Baron 
Humboldt, wherein he gave the solemn pledge to devote the remainder like 
the former part of his life to science, mentioning that his projects of visiting 
Asia next year would render him unable to assist at the Congress, during the 
session of which he hoped to be in the heart of Siberia. This speech was an- 
swered by another from Mr. Von Martius, expressing the warm gratitude of 
the foreign visiters for the noble and gracious reception given them by the 
Government, and concluding with their thanks to both the President and 
the Secretary for their indefatigable labours, in these terms :— 

“ We shall never forget the exalting and solemn moment when the Natu- 
ralists of Germany assembled under the presidency of the High Priest of 
their science ; when they saw him personally exercising that instructing, ele- 
vating, and transporting influence, whereby he had hitherto from a neigh- 
bouring country, like a distant light, benefited every individual, and heated 
and illuminated all of us. 

“ And you, his and our noble friend, who preserved in the burning deserts 
of Africa+ the most serene cheerfulness of a mind entirely given up to science, 
you have bestowed likewise, with indefatigable activity, amongst the nume- 
rous surrounding company, the highest accomplishments of social intercourse, 
and of amiable feelings, accept from us all the expression of the deepest 
gratitude. 

“ The wisdom of the gracious Sovereign, and the scientific station of his 
first servants entrusted with the palladium of humanity, the fostering of 
knowledge, have made Berlin a Temple of the Sciences. The blessing of 


* The principles of Dr, Weber’s discovery are to be found in a pamphlet, printed 
last year in Halle, under the following title:—Wilhelmi Weberi Leges oscillationis 
oriundae si duo corpora diversa celeritate oscillantia ita conjunguntur ut oscillare non 
possint nisi simul et synchronice, exemplo illustratae tuborum lignatorum. Halae, 
1827, 4to. with plates. Dr.Weber is also author of a learned mathematical work on the 
Movement of the Waves. 

+ Professor Lichtenstein's interesting Voyage to Southern Africa has also been trans- 
lated into English, 
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Frederick the Great is hovering over this capital, where Genius and deep 
Learning have fixed their abode. We cannot part from these immense 
halls, filled with the richest treasure of science and the arts, without being 
impressed with admiration for the Royal mind which has thrown them open 
even to the humblest of their suitors.” 

This alludes to the opening of all the Royal Museums and Collections, of 
the Observatory, the Botanical Garden, the Mint, &c., to all the Members of 
ihe Congress. Besides this, the most beautiful Halls of Berlin belonging to 
the Government, or hired by it, were given up and tastefully decorated to 
hold there the different meetings, or to partake every day of a public dinner 
at twenty-four tables, every one presided by a resident member, who did 
its honours. Different private collections were likewise opened by their pro- 
prietors : the two private Societies, composed of the first singers, musicians, 
and poets of the metropolis, called Liedertafeln, which had never before sung 
in public, dined one day with the Members of the Congress, enlivening all 
present by their choicest songs and tunes; a delightful party was arranged at 
the Royal Gardens and Palaces at Potsdam, twenty miles from Berlin ; added 
to which,we may mention the beautiful Soirée given by Baron Humboldt on the 
first day of the session, in the Concert Hall, which has been pronounced by 
the Duke of Wellington to be the finest in Europe, and honoured by the pre- 
sence of the King, of all the Princes, and of the whole Court. There the 
Crown Prince, the patron of every generous effort in literature and the arts, 
Eaecawy received the presentation of the most illustrious among the Mem- 

rs of the Congress, who were severally introduced to him. 

Thus finished the seventh session of the Society of German Naturalists 
and Physicians, the most numerously attended of all which have been yet 
held. May it increase every year, ifnot in numbers, at least in the importance 
of the scientific business transacted there! May it be visited still more fre- 
quently by the naturalists and medical men of other civilized nations coming 
to Germany, a country which has been justly pronounced the heart of Eu- 
rope! Next year, the hospitable inhabitants of the Banks of the Rhine 
and Neckar, the citizens of the illustrious University of Heidelberg, will 
be gia to receive those who shall honour them by a visit on the 18th 
of September; and, if rumour may be depended upon, this will be also 
the case in 1830, in one of the original seats of the Anglo-Saxons, in that 
town which may be regarded as the link between Great Britain and Germany, 
in Hamburgh, the most eminent amongst the Hanse-Towns, which wo 
have been even most happy to anticipate its turn by one year. 


Blum, K. L. Dr. Einleitung in Rom’s alte Geschichte. Berlin. 1828. 


Tnis little work owes its existence to Niebuhr's Roman History. The author 
expresses his regret in the preface, that Niebuhr neglected to give a lumi- 
nous account of Roman historiography, which would have confirmed his own 
opinion about the early history of Rome, by showing that Roman history 
was written most uncritically by the Romans themselves. We were grieved 
to see, that the remarks on Roman historiography are shorter in the 
second edition than in the first. The censure of having failed in giving 
an account of the history of Magna Graecia, and its influence upon 
Rome, may, indeed, appear more correct. But Niebuhr, with respect to 
the history of Magna Graecia, has done more than all his predecessors, 
and we doubt whether the influence of Magna Graecia on Rome during 
the first centuries can ever be made out clearly with the scanty infor- 
mation we possess. The second yolume of Niebuhr'’s work will probably 
contain more on this subject; and unless Dr. Blum can show that more 
ought to have been said about it in the first, his censure must be considered 
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as too hasty. Niebuhr might also have given a history of the religious insti- 
tutions of Rome ; but this subject has not been entirely overlooked in his 
work, and may yet be treated at some considerable length. Dr. Blum 
endeavours to supply the defects of Niebuhr’s work, by giving us an ac- 
count of Roman historiography, p. 1—154, and a treatise on Romulus 
and Remus, whom he represents to be two ancient Roman divinities, pp. 
154—211. 

He maintains, that Wolf's view of the origin of the Homeric poems led 
Niebuhr to the hypothesis of ancient epic poems having formed the ground- 
work of the histories of Rome: this is by no means improbable; but 
to blame Niebuhr for not having mentioned it, is absurd; for the asso- 
ciations of ideas are so numerous, and often so imperceptible, that he might 
render his work ee voluminous, if he were obliged to tell us every- 
thing that passed in his mind whilst he was writing it. There was good 
reason for mentioning Perizonius, and not Wolf, because the former had 
actually given the passage, upon which Niebuhr's theory could be founded. 
Dr. Blum says, f 1, ‘ that various reasons compel him to give a more 
ancient date to the origin of Rome, than is usually done ;’ and p. 10, he 
infers, very properly, we believe, the comparatively recent age of the Roman 
people, from the circumstance that they have no proper mythology, no 
generations of gods in their own country, and no theories on the origin of the 
world. The remarks on the ancient Ronian try are interesting. Saty- 
rical poems were forbidden by the twelve tables; the Roman Tenguase 
must, therefore, have been already cultivated to a considerable degree. 
Naevius was the first Roman poet of consequence, (Livius Andronicus imi- 
tated only the Greeks); he was animated by a truly plebeian spirit, whilst 
Ennius courted and possessed the friendship of the Patricians, The latter 
nie the Romans a taste for Greek literature, by which a death-blow was 

ealt to the ancient Roman poetry. Thus, we might add, the ancient Ger- 
man poetry fell into oblivion at the revival of classical literature in the 
fifteenth century. Dr. Blum points out the same difference of principle in 
the two historians, C. Fabius and L. Cincius; the former was a patrician, 
the latter of plebeian origin. The plebeians generally neglected the early 
history of Rome, because they did not feel interested init; and Clovius 
says, Plutarch, Numa P., that the oa gave fabulous accounts, to 
raise the glory of their families ; and historians of a latter date retained these 
poetical traditions, either from a patrician prejudice, or because they were 
adverse to critical researches. 

The early influence of Greece on Rome, p. 85, is an excellent chapter 
in the work of Dr. Blum. It is shown, that the first Roman historians 
flourished, when a sort of freethinking had become prevalent amongst the 
Greek philosophers. This was the period of Euhemerus, who either ex- 
plained away the ancient gods by historical interpretation, or ridiculed 
them altogether. Thus the early poetical traditions fell into contempt, and 
were, together with the genealogies of gods, slighted by the historians. The 
work of Euhemerus was translated by Enhins, and was probably the first 
Greek prose work, which the Romans read in a translation. Diocles of 
Pereidlbus, whom the Roman historians blindly followed, treated the Roman 
tradition, in the sense of Euhemerus. Let us imagine for one moment, 
that the Russian writers had followed in the fvotsteps of Voltaire, the 
historian of Peter the Great, and we can form an idea of the pernicious in- 
fluence of the school of Euhemerus upon the Roman historians. 

Fabius and Cincius had written their works in the Greek language, but 
Cincius seems to have made anxious researches respecting he antiquities of 
‘the Roman people. Neither Cato nor Piso studied the Roman eae 
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Cassius Hemina wrote also in the spirit of the Greek sophists of his time, 
T. P. Atticus ridiculed the history of Romulus and Remus. But Varro is 
called by Cicero, ‘ Diligentissimus antiquitatis investigator.’ Little is left 
of his works, but still they give a great number of important notices on the 
early times of Rome. Livy was negligent in this respect; he did not 
even mention the treaty between Carthage and Rome, of which he must have 
been aware from Polybius. Sallust, Caesar, and Tacitus gave their whole 
attention to the state of Rome during their own time. The latter part of 
Dr. Blum’s work on Romulus and Remus is rather an adventurous per- 
formance in Creuzer's style. The goddess Pales is brought first into con- 
nexion with palus (pale) and the great family of Phallus, upon the 
authority of Zoega; mention is made of Dea Rumia, or Rumina, from 
ruma, and of Rumon, the ancient name of the Tiber. The name Roma 
arose from ruma, and Romulus took his name from the town, not the 
town from him. Romulus was the god of the shepherds. The Romans 
were a pastoral people; hence the words pascua, peculium, peculatus, 
ovilia, and the worship of the great enemy of herds, the wolf, Lupercus, 
Luperea, Lupercalia, and the custom of besmearing the door-posts with 
the fat of the wolf. Dogs, as adversaries of wolves, were used at sacri- 
fices. A kid was offered to Romulus. The Romans afterwards became, 
when mixed with the Latins, an agricultural people. Hence was 
roasted flour used on solemn occasions; hence confarreatio, Pilumnus, 
and Picumnus, and particular gods for sowing, ploughing, grafting, 
harrowing, &c., the fratres arvales, and the Roma quadrata on the Pala- 
tine hill, before Romulus went to lead the holy plough. The summit of the 
Aventine was called Remoria, from the unlucky bird remoris, and Remora 
was the habitation of Remus. Remus, as the unlucky bird, is, therefore, 
opposed to Romulus, the lucky augur; hence two divinities, first hostile to 
each other, then united together, and worshipped as twins, like Castor and 
Pollux. The accounts of King Romulus and his brother Remus are there- 
fore in the spirit of Euhemerus. When mighty Sabine families settled at 
Rome, then the Sabine god Quirinus took the place of Romulus ; and hence 
the story that Romulus had been killed by the Patricians. We have no 
doubt Niebuhr's work will give rise to many ingenious researches. Single 
parts of Niebuhr's history may yet need confirmation ; there will be a con- 
trariety of opinion about others ; but the work, as a whole, stands forth as 
a splendid monument of our times. 


Vormund und Mindel. Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Raupach, 


Mrs. Incnsatp's ‘Simple Story’ is the basis upon which our author has 
formed his plot, but we cannot say that he has strengthened the interest which 
we felt in reading the original. He has totally severed the most striking 

sitions from the romance, reckless of the connexion they have with the whole 
story—like an unskilful artist who seizes upon the broad masses of light and 
shade in the fine portraits of Velasquez, in order to produce a distant effect, 
but heedless of the soft colouring, the chiaro-scuro which warms us in the 
closest examination. In an historical tale, the incidents must not so crowd 
as to overwhelm us; still less do we enjoy the march of years by which 
the unity of this drama is completely broken. Raupach strides along 
in his seven-league boots, stepping like the gods of Homer from moun- 
tain to mountain, forgetful of the beautiful scenery in the valleys be- 
low. Still, as in his former dramatic compositions, he has, in a most 
masterly manner, delineated situations in which the player may emi- 


‘nently shine. Singly considered, the characters are as loosely a 
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the plot to which they are attached. Miss Millner, thoughtless and quar- 
relsome, offended by every changing circumstance, becomes a fanatic, prac- 
tises the most ill imagined dissimulation, falls in love with a priest, and apes 
his becoming a secular lord she annoys him to the uttermost. He resolves 
to forsake her, and then she is well nigh crazed; at length the marriage 
ceremony is concluded, brevi manu, by another priest, over the tea-table. 
But the character of Miss Millner is frivolous, and we do not expect import- 
ant consequences. 

Doriforth, the guardian, is described as the pattern of generosity, pre- 
sence of mind, and every manly virtue; but we discover in him “rT 
changeling without character—indeed a very ordinary sort of personage. He 
appears a priest dedicated to the church, falls in love with his ward, fights 
a duel with a rival whom he denounces as a worthless wretch, returns, and 
permits him to marry her, Shortly after, we see him again in his secular 
character, but we do not discover that it has cost him a single struggle to 
change his condition—we hear no compunction upon his revoking his oath. 

Instead of consoling himself upon the loss of his love in the solatariness 
of a holy life, he is betrothed to another, and then boasts of his magnanimity. 
Who, then, can believe the deep-felt emotions which he had expressed for 
Miss Millner ? He now learns that she loves him. He neither strives 
against this reciprocal affection, nor hesitates to forsake his betrothed, of 
whom we hear no more, 

Such are the slender materials of which this drama is composed, and no 
attempt of the most skilful performer will enable us to realize that ex- 
cellence which the reputation of Raupach had led us to anticipate. 


Bittiger, C. A. Archaeologie und Kunst. Im Verein mit mehreren Freunden 
des Alterthum im Inlande und Auslande, in freien Heften herausgegeben. 
Ersten bandes erstes Stuck. Breslau, 1828. 


We beg to direct the attention of all lovers of Greek and Roman literature to 
this journal of archeology, published in Germany by the veteran of the science 
of archeology —Bittiger. His works are known all over Europe, and need no 
praise or commendation. We were sorry to hear in 1825, that his Amalthea 
was to conclude with the third volume. When so many trashy publica- 
tions are laid upon the shelves, should a sterling periodical on the ancient 
works of art, and on antiquities in general, published by a man like Bottiger, 
not find ready support among the learned of all nations? We rejoice 
at the re-appearance of the journal in a new shape. It is not destined to 
modernize antiquity by the charm of imagination, and to give it a false sort 
of splendour by romantic inventions (see what Bottiger says, Preface, p. vi., 
with regard to Moore's Epicurean), but to illustrate by learned researches 
difficult points of archeology, to refute errors, or to throw an additional 
light upon known subjects. The first number contains (two numbers will 
form a volume) 1. Dioscorides and Solon, by Kehler of St. Petersburg. It 
is shown that all the ancient gems which contain the name of the artist are 
either spurious, or that the name of the artist is of a more recent date than 
the gem itself, or that the name engraved upon it designates only the pos- 
sessor of the gem, or has some other signification, Bottiger declares him- 
self so convinced by the arguments of the writer, that he anticipates that 
the foul mass of gems in our catalogues will soon be cleared away. The 
second part of this article will prove, that of all the gems of Dioscorides 
which are mentioned by Mariette, Stosch, &c., not one with his name is 
genuine, and that no gem of Solon can have descended to us, because in 
all probability there never existed a gem-engraver of the name of Solon. 


Kohler 
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Kohler had already in the Amalthea exposed many errors of Visconti. 2. 
The Pentalpha by Prof. Lange. Already Keysler ( Antiquit. Septentrional) 
had shown, how this superstitious Pentagramm had found its way to the 
Druids, and become known in Germany. The readers of Faust know, that 
Mephistopheles could not get out of the room on account of this Penta- 
gramm, before the rat had gnawed off the troublesome sign. 3. On the 
twenty-seven holy places, the loca argeorum in the most ancient period of 
Rome, according to Varro, by Prof. O. Miiller. This article is important 
for the topography of Rome. The old dispute about Roma quadrata and 
Roma rotunda is here set at rest. 4. On the first number of Prof. Gerhards 
ancient works of art, published in 40 plates, folio, Gerhard, in a letter to 
Bittiger, gives some important explanation about them. Béttiger himself 
has prefaced the letter, and made some additions, Gerhard published in 
1826 at Naples, his mythological work Venere Proserpina; before he 
left Germany for Italy, where he has passed a number of years, and 
where he is atthe present moment, he was known to advantage by his 
Lectiones Apollon. He intends also publishing a topography of Kome 
with Bunsen, the Prussian resident at Rome, Platner, &c., which will cor- 
rect the errors of that lumbering work on Roman topography, by Nibby. 
5. Hercules, the robber of the tripod from ancient monuments, and on the 
pretended Cortina on those monuments, by Prof. Passow at Breslau. This 
fable has never been received in the cycles of fables concerning Hercules, 
but is represented on various monuments, of which Passow has made an 
useful classification. The meaning of the fable is, that Apollo knows even 
how to protect his tripod against Hercules. This belief was of importance 
on account of the frequent dangers to which Delphi was exposed during the 


holy wars. What was sages to represent the éawes, or cortina, is taken 


by Passow for the navel of the earth, which was represented at Delphi in the 
aes of a great marble hemisphere, which is spoken of by Bréndsted in his 
learned work on Greece, of which we have lately seen a very frivolous 
account in a contem journal. 6. On the Hermaphrodites-Sym- 

legmata in the Gallery of Antiques at Dresden, by Prof. O. Miller. The 
British Museum possesses such a Symplegma, which, however, is described 
in the Synopsis of the Contents of the British Museum as a statue of an 
jntoxicated faun. The same Symplegma may be seen in the engravings and 
etchings of the principal statues, busts, &c., in the collection of H. Blun- 
dell, Esq., at Ince, near Liverpool. T. i. p. 42. 

Page 175 follows the Correspondence on Archeology and Arts. It opens 
with a letter of Prof. Heeren on the monument of Psammuthis in the Thebais, 
and his sarcophagus in the British Museum. It is shown, in opposition to 
Dr. Young, that this cannot be the sarcophagus of Nakao and Psammuthis, 
since they were not buried at Thebes, but at Sais in Lower Egypt. Herod. 
ii. 169. Heeren supposes it to belong to Amenophis II. whom the Greeks 
call Memnon. Then follows a letter of G. Cattaneo on the forgery of an- 
cient medals and coins. It is not generally known, that Mr. Becker an 
aulic councillor, resident at Offenbach near Francfort, has been in the 
habit, for the last twenty-five years, of forging ancient medals and coins, 
which have been sold all over Europe. He had the impudence to offer 
for sale to the Emperor of Austria his collection of matrices. The best 
conneisseurs have been deceived by this impostor. There were similar fabri- 
cators at Smyrna, Constantinople, and Syra. A letter of Rochlitz on the 
Music of the Ancients ; another on Egyptian Antiquities in France, by Prof, 
Seyffarth, and on those of D. Papandriopulo at Rome, by Dr. Dorow; 
a letter by James Millingen on archeological novelties in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy, and finally one upon Miinich, besides a few es 

where 
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where it is shown, that Aristophanes (Aves. v. 560.) proposed to infibulate 
the gods. The next number will contain, among other interesting articles, 
three letters from Hawkins, who is well known to the friends of arche- 
ology by his treatises in Walpole’s Memoirs. We are sorry we cannot enter 
more into detail, but we are confident that the quantity of interesting mat- 
ter with which this first number abounds will ensure its success in this 
country. 


Elementarwerk fiir den Zeichnungs-Unterricht zur Vorbereitung auf das 
Zeichnen nach Naturgegenstinden. In 200 Folio-Platten nebst der 
methodischen Anleitung. Basel, 1828. 


Tuts elementary work will prove very useful to drawing-masters and aca- 
demies, where drawing is considered as an important branch of education, 
The writer of the preface to the work, Professor Hanhart at Basel, has for 
years given the most strenuous attention to school business and education 
mn general, and has also been endeavouring to improve the method in which 
drawing is usually taught. In drawing, as in every other science, the pupil 
ought to be led gradually in a systematical manner. The present work 
begins with the first exercises of the eye and the hand, so that every sub- 
sequent exercise is a repetition of the former in altered forms leading to the 
drawing natural objects in landscape. But before the pupil is led to draw 
geometrical bodies, or other objects of complicated forms, these pro- 
al exercises are intended to render him perfect in the drawing and 
ividing of lines. No rule or compass is to be used by the pupil. The 
work is divided into two parts:—the first teaches drawing without perspec- 


tive, the second with perspective. The two hundred lithographic plates are 
well executed after the drawings of Mieville. 


Hupfeld. Exercitationes Aithiopice. Leipzig. 1825. 


Wes find the first traces of the Ethiopians in the Hebrew Bible, where the 
name Cush occurs, as an appellation for the South Arabic and African 
tribes, inhabiting the country now called Ethiopia and Abyssinia. That the 
Ethiopians were originally natives of Arabia appears from various circum- 
stances. Their bodily and mental constitution differs essentially from that 
of the Africans, and much resembles that of the Arabs, as does their lan- 
guage, which leaves no doubt of their Arabic extraction. Ethiopia is, by 
the Arabs, called Habashah andthe inhabitants of Habash (Abyssinians), 
signifying a mixed multitude, and that in rather a contemptuous sense, on 
which account the Ethiopians rarely use the name, but call their country 
Geez, Medra Agazyan. Stephen of Byzantium mentions an Arabic tribe, 
named also on coins struck under the Emperor Severus, which allude to 
their having migrated from Arabia to Ethiopia. This name Ethiopia, which 
is of Greek origin, was gradually adopted by the natives, mstead of Geez, and 
Ethiopian instead of Agazyan. Their language is called Lesana Geez, 
Lesana mazhaf, language of Geez, language of books, because every treatise 
was written therein ; and, by an old law, any one who dared to translate the 
Scriptures into Amharic was sentenced to be slaughtered like sheep, his 
family sold as slaves, and his house razed to the ground. It is, however, 
now no longer spoken, but used only in the churches and in writing, like the 
Syrian, Hebrew and Latin. This language bears a close resemblance to the 
Arabic, of which it, in fact, is but a dialect ; and the celebrated orientalist, 
de Sacy, goes so far as to declare the Ethiopic to be nothing more than a 
remnant of the old Himyaritic, a dialect once prevalent in the South Arabian 

province 
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province of Himyar, which opinion is, in some degree, corroborated by the 
similarity between the Ethi and Himyaritic characters, totally differing 
from the other Semitic dialects, all of which, though spelt by various alpha- 
bets, run in a direction from the right hand to the left; whereas, in the 
Ethiopian, the case is quite the reverse. An ancient alphabet, called 
Almosnad, is mentioned by Haji Khalfa and others, which is represented as 
running from left to right, as the Ethiopian, and if it should be, as it has 
been supposed, the same with the Himyaritic, it would give additional 
strength to the opinion of de Sacy, which, however ingenious, is still liable 
to eo which cannot be here discussed. Almost all the orien- 
talists before him had sought for the origin of the Ethiopian alphabet in the 
Greek, from the great resemblance between the characters; and for some 
time after Ludolf, who first started the conjecture, no one opposed it, 
excepting Bruce, who believed the Ethiopian to be an ante-Mosaic alpha- 
bet. Wahl, in his history of oriental languages, and after him Gesenius, 
affirmed its Greek origin, which opinion, however, the latter soon relin- 
quished, and joined the generality of orientalists in deriving the Ethiopic 
letters from the Phenician, thus accounting for the similarity between the 
former and the Greek by their common origin. But, in the Cambridge 
edition of Bruce's Travels, it is, in one of the notes, asserted with much 


vee ape that the Ethiopian is nothing more than a Coptic form of the 
reek alphabet, constructed on the plan of the Arabic. ith regard to 
Gesenius's statement, it is true, that the different direction of the Ethiopic 
and Phenician alphabets, cannot be so satisfactorily accounted for, as to 
femove every doubt on the subject, yet an analogy is found in some other 
Eastern languages—namely, in the Nabathean, the cuneiform inscrip- 


tions, and the Indian idioms. The Ethiopian language long flourished 
in Abyssinia ; but when the Zagaean family, after a dynasty of 340 years, 
declined in 1300, the Solomonean race again possessed themselves of the 
sceptre, and Amlak, the elected king, fixed his residence at Telugat, the 
capital of Shoa, where he reigned from 1268 to 1283. During this rei 

died Abuna Tecla Haimanot, founder of the monastic order of Debra Li- 
banos, and also the last Abyssinian, who was ordained Abbuna. Axum, the 
residence of the former kings, and the seat of the Ethiopian language, 
ceased to be the capital, and Amlak, with his whole court, retained the Am- 
haric language so called from Amhara, the first Abyssinian province on the 
south side of Baghemder, from which it is separated by the rivers Bushilo 
and Geshen. The Amharic thus prevailed over the Ethiopian and obtained 
the name of Lesana negus, royal language. It is now spread over all Am- 
hara, Goyan, Hangot, Samen, &c., and, though subject to some dialectic 
alterations, still retains its Semitic form, a fact denied by Adelung and Vater, 
without any foundation. This language never bore a literary character, and 
but very few writings in it are extant. Ludolf, to whom we shall frequently 
recur in the course of this essay, was the first who afforded an Ethiopian 
grammar and dictionary, which he did with the assistance of a native 
Abyssinian named Gregory. In 1649, Ludolf was sent to Rome to search 
for manuscripts which Dr. John was eo" to have taken with him on his 
conversion to the Catholic faith, and, being desirous of learning the native 
idiom from the Ethiopians then in the holy city, he became acquainted with 
Habta, Maryam, and Tensea Christos, who introduced him to their ee 
man Gregory, with whom he daily conferred during his stay in Rome. On 
his return to Gotha, he prevailed with the Duke Ernst to send for Gregory 
from Rome, which was accordingly done, and the Abyssinian assisted Ludolf 
in completing his works on Ethiopian literature. Being, however, ~ 

vane 
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vanced in years, and desirous of returning to his native country, he solicited 
permission to depart, and was shortly after shipwrecked on the coast near 
Alexandretta. Nothing further was done in Amharic literature till, in 1786, 
Gabragzer of Cancain, who resided in Rome for some time previous to his 
appointment to the bishopric of Adula, published a small translation into 
Ambaric, under the following title ; Catechesis Christiana lingue Amharice, 
Rome, 1786. Mr. Ascelin, French Consul at Cairo, was, in 1808, employed 
on a translation into Amharic of the Arabic fables of Lorman.—See Sees 
de l'Orient, 1809, p.57. Under the auspices of this gentleman, a transla- 
tion of the Amharic Bible has been completed by Abi Ruma, an Abyssinian, 
from which the gospels have been published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
Whether the Ethiopians, previous to their embracing Christianity, were 
ssessed of a profane literature, cannot now be ascertained, though, as 
{thiopia was early a powerful and enlightened empire, whose King Tirhaka*® 
is “ to have been one of the greatest eastern conquerors, we may reason- 
ably infer that the Ethiopians were not without literary knowledge and 
pursuits. However, we cannot affirm the Ethiopic to have been used in 
writing books before the conversion of the people to Christianity, an event 
effected by Frumentius and Aedesius, who translated the Bible into Ethiopic, 
from the Greek. As almost all the literary exertions with the Ethiopians 
depend upon the Bible, we think it proper to remark that they divide the 
Old and New Testament into four parts each, The division of the Old 
Testament is as follows :—I. the Orit, Octateuch, Il. Nagast, Kings. ILL 
Solomon. IV. Nabiat, Prophets. Immediately after Job, they place the 
Book of Enoch, as Bruce found, who caused several copies to be made, and 
deposited one in the Royal Library at Paris. De Sacy, in 1800, undertook 
to examine this copy, and gave an account of it in Millin’s Magazin Ency- 
clopédique. Prof. Gesenius, while at Paris, took a copy and still intends to 
publish the original text, with atranslation. We are, however, already made 
acquainted with its whole contents by Dr. Laurence, now Archbishop of 
Cashel, who, in 1801, published an English translation, with learned notes, 
and proved the present book to be actually the same with that quoted in the 
New Testament. The four parts of the New Testament are as follows :— 
I. Wanghel, Gospels. II. Gheber, the Acts of the Apostles. ILI. Paulus. 
IV. Havarya, or Epistles of the other Apostles. They consider the vision of 
John Abucalampsis, or the Apocalypse, as a supplement, and hold it in high 
esteem. They, moreover, add to the New Testament, a book called Senodos, 
or Constitutiones Apostolorum. Besides the Scriptures, their other books, 
as we have already mentioned, are chiefly confined to ecclesiastical matters. 
‘We enumerate the following :—Synaxaries, or Biographies of the Saints, of 
which one 1s pees esteemed, compiled by Abba Michael, Bishop of 
Athrib, and Malig and Abba Johannes, Bishop of Brulos, with other holy 
men of the Alexandrine Church ; Liturgies, of which there are a great many, 
in honour of the Holy Virgin, who is particularly worshipped among the 
people. Abba George, an Armenian, about the year 1440, compiled the 
Orgpetnona Denghel, or Organum Musicum Virginis (Marie), a work greatly 
esteemed for its contents, and the pure Ethiopic in which it is written, 
Ludolf has given many extracts from this book, which is found in the 
libraries of Paris, London, Oxford, and Hamburgh. Haymanota Abou, or 
Faith of the Fathers, is the symbolical book of the Ethiopians, and a nucleus 
of their faith. Other works are Serata Beta Chrestyan, Constitution of the 
Christian Church; Mazhafa Mestry, Book of Mystery ; Mazhafa Epiphanis, 


* See Strabo, xv. 472. Isaiah, xxxvii. 9, 
Book 
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Book of Epiphany; Zadala Zahay, Splendour of the Sun (on the Divine 
Law); Wedase Amlak, praise of God; Aragawi Manfasawi, the spiritual 
old men, &c. &e.; Mazhafa Felsephua, Book of Philosophy, is a work 
much esteemed; as is also the Mazhafa Mestira Samay Vameder, Book 
of the Mysteries of Heaven and Earth, by Abba Bahaila Michael. Of 
their Historical Books we may mention the great annals of Abyssinia, 
the Chronicle of Axum, brought over to England by Bruce; Zena Abou, 
History of the Fathers; Gadela Samatat, Struggles of the Martyrs; Zena 
Ahud, History of the Jews; Kebra Nagast, Glory of the Kings; Mazhafa 
Tarikh, Chronicle. Sousou, or Ladder, is a lexicographic work, in which 
the difficult Ethiopic words are explained in Arabic and Amharic. The 
impudent reports of Barrati and Urreta on the libraries, and the immense 
number of books in Ethiopia, have been long since refuted. Several EKuro- 
pean libraries preserve Ethiopic manuscripts, which, however, with the 
exception of a few, have no great literary importance. Such manuscripts 
are preserved at Paris, Rome, Oxford, Cambridge, Hamburgh, London, 
Berlin, Munich, and Leyden. The study of the Ethiopic language chiefly 
originated in the zeal for spreading Christianity in Ethiopia, and must 
be dated about the beginning of the sixteenth century, when John Potken, 
a German, began to labour in this field of literature. While residing at 
Rome, in 1512, he formed an Ethiopic printing, and in 1513, published the 
Psalms, with some Biblical Hymns, and the Song of Solomon, which are 
usually added to the Psaltery. This edition was so much applauded, that 
Potken reprinted it at Cologne some years after, with the Hebrew text, 
and Greek and Latin versions, adding a Glossary, which long continued 
the means of teaching the Ethiopic, erroneously called by the author the 
Chaldean. Ambrosius Theseus, an Oriental scholar, pointed out this error, 
but himself fell into one equally great, by calling the Ethiopic an Indian 
language. After Potken’s time, Ethiopic was long neglected, till in 1641, 
after the war had commenced between the King of Ade] and the Ethio- 
pians, some natives came to Rome, bringing with them an incomplete 
translation of the New Testament, and some other ecclesiastical pieces. 
These men, with the assistance of Europeans, namely, P. Paul Guatier, 
Bernard and Marianus Victorius, published the New Testament in 1548, 
This Roman edition, as it is called, is very faulty, having been made from 
an imperfect copy, and completed from Greek and Latin translations. 
Scaliger afterwards cultivated the Ethiopic with great care, and compiled a 
Grammar, which has not yet been printed. Jacob Wemmers also wrote a 
Grammar and a Dictionary, which were published at Rome in 1638. Thus 
a more serious application to Ethiopic commenced and elicited the best 
works we possess in this department of learning. Among other Ethiopic 
scholars, we must particularly notice Theod. Petrus, who was born in 
the seventeenth century, at Feensburgh, in the duchy of Sleswig, and 
studied the Oriental languages in various universities, as Leyden, &c. King 
Frederick III. of Denmar, perceiving his extraordinary talents, enabled 
him to travel over Greece, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. He died at 
Copenhagen, in 1672. His services to Ethiopic literature are considerable, 
for beside his Homilia A&thiopica de Nativitate Christi, which he pub- 
lished in a Latin translation, in 1660, he edited several biblical books in the 
Ethiopic text, as the prophet Joel, the first four chapters of Genesis, the 
book of Ruth, and the prophet Jonah, to which some proverbs are subjoined, 
of which the Ethiopians are extremely fond. Ludolf has given some of 
them in the Commentary to his Ethiopic History, and from it we extract 
the following :—* One friend draws another. The flock becomes good b 
the ability of the shepherd, A wise friend is better than a foolish come 
e 
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He who is avaricious to himself gathers for others." Joh. Nessel also 
published some Ethiopic pieces; but his knowledge of the language was 
evidently imperfect. Ludolf shortly after began his industrious suc- 
cessful pursuits; and a grammar, compiled by him, was published in 
London, in 1661, under the care of "Wansleben, the copyist of some 
Ethiopic books at Rome, in the Hospitium Habessinorum. Ludolf 
also published the Psalms with the abovementioned additions, epee 
by a Latin translation and remarks by J. H. Michaelis, who had then 
gained a perfect knowledge of the Ethiopie. -The second edition, nearly 
the whole of which was sent to Abyssinia, was in Ethiopic only. He after- 
wards compiled an excellent History of Ethiopia, and published second 
editions of his Ethiopic Grammar and eae. Ee are still the most 
perfect we have ; the subsequent grammars, as o's and Hasse’s, 7 
mere i of that of Ludolf. He was unfortunately = 
from assisting in the publication-of the Ethiopic texts in the London Poly- 
get Bible, not having received the letters written to him on the subject. Ge. 

irkhlin, who, in 1696, published the four first chapters of the Genesis, 
with a Latin translation, has done no great service to Ethiopic literature, 
his work having been before edited by Petraeus. The same may be said of 
Staudacher's merits, who, in 1706, printed Jonah, with an Ethiopic glos- 
sary. At length, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, a clever 
Ethiopic scholar arose, Aug. Bode, who published not only a Latin transla- 
tion of the Ethiopic Testament, but collated the Ethiopic version with the 
Greek text, the results of which are of great use to the scholar and eritic. 
Little was afterwards done in this literature, the only exertions made in 
Rome consisting of a letter of Urban VIII, addressed to pupils of the 
Ethiopic nation, about to enter the Collegium de propaganda fide, printed in 
Ethiopic, in 1640, and a translation of Bellaminus's Doetrina Christiana, 
edited in 1786. Such was the state of Ethiopic study, apparently entirely 
relinquished, when it revived chiefly by the exertions of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, under the immediate auspices of Mr. Piatt, who 
has superintended the publication of several biblical books, and intends to 
furnish the whole Ethiopic and Amharie Bible. For the state of Ethiopic 
literature on the continent, we refer our readers to an article on Oriental 
literature in the second number of our Review. 


J.B. Thirge. Res Cyrenensium a primordiis inde Civitatis usque ad aetatem 
qua in provinciae formam est redacta, E Schedis defuncti Auctoris 
edidit Block. Hafniae, 1828. 


Tue number of monographies in the department of the history of Greece or 
its colonies has, of late, been considerably increasing in Germany. The 
errors and defects of general works on Greek history daily become more 
evident, and Mitford, as well as Gillies, have long lost their credit amongst 
the scholars on the Continent. The present monography on the history 
of Cyrene supplies a great deficiency in Greek literature. The Author 
is a Dane, whose premature death may be considered a great loss to the 
school at Roeskild, where he was a professor, and to literature in general. 
The part of Africa where Cyrene was situated, is called Barka by the 
geographer, and inclosed within the territory of Tripolis. The ancients 
possessed several works on the history of Cyrene, which are all lost. 
Aristippus, Aristotle, Duris Samius, Mnaseas, Alexander Polyhistor, Pha- 
vorinus, and others had left historical or political treatises on the state 
of Cyrene. The only authorities from which this monography could be 
Grawn, are Herodotus, Pindar (Pythia IV. V. [X.), Callimachus, who 
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was himself a native of Cyrene, Diodorus and Plutarch, together with those 
a. — on Cyrene, which are to be found in Aristotle, Arrian, Pausanias, 

‘ hen Cyrene was united with Egypt under the reign of the Ptole- 
mies, its history is interwoven with that of Egypt, and much information 
is to be gathered from Polybius, Atheneus, Polyznus, &c. 

The present work is divided into five sections. Section I. Cyrene being 
a colony of Thera, it treats first of the inhabitants of Thera, and their origin 
from Laconia ; gives an account of all the historical traditions or fables which 
refer to: he colony of Cyrene. Section II. embraces the history of Cyrene, 
under the reign of the Battiades, till the abolition of monarchy, from 630 
till about 450 before Christ. Section ITI. contains the second period of the 
history of Cyrene, when it became a republic, from 450 to 322 ; gives an ace 
count of its government, internal divisions between the aristocracy and the 
people, the war of the Cyrenaeans against Athens, and their treaty with 
Alexander the Great. Section IV. contains the third period of the history 
of Cyrene from the time when it fell under the domination of Ptolemy Lagus 
till it was conquered by the Romans, from 322 to 75 before Christ, and 
gives an account of the rebellion of Ophellas. The Jews obtained irovula 
with the inhabitants of Cyrene. Under the Roman administration, Cyrene 
was united with Crete. Sect. V. treats of the religion, the manners, and 
the literature of the Cyrenaeans. Apollo and Diana were principally 
worshipped, as in other Greek colonies, especially of Dorian origin.— 
Hence the head of Apollo or Diana generally upon the coins of Cyrene. 
Apollo was worshipped as Paean; Jupiter was worshipped as ‘uégus, 
Edswiusves, Avnalos. Divine honours were also paid to Pallas, Neptune 
(Herod. ii. 50), Saturnus, Cybele, Bacchus, Asculapius, the Graces, the 
Dioseuros, Hercules, Aristaeus, and the nymph Cyrene. The work closes 
with an account of the produce, commerce, revenues, language, and philo- 
sophy of the Cyrenaeans. Among the celebrated men born in Cyrene are, 
Aristippus, Theodorus, Hegesias, Callimachus, and his friend Philoste- 
phanus, Eratosthenes, Carneades, so often mentioned by Cicero, Apollo- 
dorus the Grammarian, &c. The author has neglected no authority, 
whether ancient or modern, and is particularly cautious and judicious in his 
researches. The work being written in Latin, it cannot fail to prove gene- 
rally acceptable to scholars. 


Dr. W. Hebenstreit, Dictionarium editionum tum selectarum tum opti- 


marum auctorum Classicorum et Graecorum et Romanorum. Vindo- 
bonae, 1828. 


Tuts bibliogr/phical compendium is most judiciously arranged, and answers 
every practical purpose. It gives the editio princeps of every Greek or 
Latin author, and mentions those editions which have some peculiar merit. 
Even the editions of some distinguished fathers of the church are enumerated, 
as those of Gregory Nazianz. p. 83. We do not blame the author for it ; but 
we think that Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen ought not to have been 
omitted, becau.e their works have much more reference to classic antiquity, 
than Gregory Nazianzen. Upon the same ground some thesaurus veterum 
inseriptionum might also have been mentioned. There are few classical 
scholars who do not wish to be acquainted with works of the kind, The 
names of the authors follow in alphabetical order, and the editions in chro- 
nological succession, with correct notices of the contents, the editors, of the 
place of publication, date, &c, There is, of course, no critical distinction 
made between genuine and spurious works, but the common opimion Is 
taken for a guide. Particular editions are designated with the epithets 

praestans, 
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praestans, critica, omnium optima, &c. The prices of new, frequently also 
those of old books are generally given. We can safely recommend this 
manual to every student of the classics as an eminently useful work. 


Prisciani Grammatici de Laude imperatoris Anastasii et de Ponderibus et 
Mensuris Carmina. Alterum nunc primum, alterum plenius edidit et 
tllustravit Steph. Ladisi, Endlicher. Vindobonae. 1828. 


Priscian’s Carmen de Laude Imp. Anastasii is published for the first time 
from a Palimpsest Codex of the Vienna Library. It contains three hundred 
and twelve verses (hexameters), with a preface of twenty-two iambic verses. 
The other poem de asse, pond. et mensur. has already been published by 
Hottomann 1585, but incomplete, since his edition contains only one hun- 
dred and sixty-two verses and a half; the present edition gives two hundred 
and eight verses, the forty-five verses and a half which were wanting, having 
been found in another Codex of the Vienna Library. Both Codices belonged 
formerly to the convent of Bobbio, in Lombardy, founded by the Scotch 
Benedictine Monk Columbanus. ‘The Codex which contains the poem, 
the pond. et mensur. seems to be of the eighth century. The Emperor 
Anastasius died in 518, and Priscian the grammarian of Constantinople in 
522 after Christ; the poem itself proves Priscian to have professed the 
Christian religion, although he has generally been supposed to have been 
a Gentile. The hypograph of the Codex at all events runs thus :— expli- 
ciunt laudes..... dictae a Prisciano grammatico. The Codex of the 
poem de pond. et mens. makes no mention of any author. The notes to this 
editio princeps are rather diffuse and bulky ; long passages of Procopius, 
Zosimus, &c., are given in Greek, with a Latin translation; we cannot see 
the use of a Latin translation, unless the Greek language has ceased to be 
understood in Austria, which is not altogether improbable. 


Malorossiiskaya Derevnia : Sochenenil J. Kulzhinskago. Moskva, 1827. 
A Village of Little Russia, by J. Kulzhinsky. Moscow, 


Juperne from the title of this little volume we hardly knew whether we 
were to expect a tale, a topographical description, or a picturesque sketch 
of the character, manners, and pursuits peculiar to the inhabitants of Little 
Russia. On perusing a few pages, however, we ascertained that it belongs 
to the last-mentioned class, if indeed it can properly be said to come under 
any particular set; for it was easy to discover from the commencement 
that the author is decidedly of the sentimental school, and that in filling up 
the slight outline of his composition he has trusted in a great degree to his 
imagination and his feelings. To say the truth, such a poetical colouring is 
thrown over the whole that we rather seem to be reading Gesnerian idylls 
than a matter-of-fact account; nor is it easy to guess to what extent 
fancy may predominate over sober facts. After all, too, he does not pre- 
tend to give anything like a full and comprehensive picture, but merely a 
few detached sketches, arranged under the following heads: Spring in Little 
Russia, a Harvest Festival, an Evening Walk, a Little-Russian Marriage. 
To these succeeds some account of the Language and National Songs of 
Little Russia, which originally appeared in the Ukraine Journal, and which 
certainly constitutes the most valuable portion of the volume. According 
to M. Kuizhinsky's account, a Little-Russian wedding appears to be a very 
lachrymose affair, for tears are expected to be shed on such an occasion 
not only by the bride, but by the bnidegroom also. “ Do not ask,” he says, 
“‘a newly-married man wherefore he weeps; all that he knows is that 
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he is impelled to"weep ; and this is sufficient to convey to us some idea of 
that oppression of mind arising from mournful presentiments and unac- 
countable fancies.” Whether these mournful presentiments have any con- 
nexion with the doctrines of Malthus, or of what particular nature they may 
be, the author has not informed us; this passage, therefore, remains to us 
as inexplicable as such tear-exciting fancies are unaccountable. An English 
bride would hardly be pleased with such extraordinary symptoms of sensi- 
bility on the part of her “ newly-married spouse.” 

In consequence of the book not having fallen into our hands until the 

resent number was nearly ready for publication, we cannot enter into any 
urther notice of it, but must content ourselves with making a single ex- 
tract, in which the author, after expressing his regret that time should have 
ae so few traditions and historical documents relative to Little Russia— 
at the period of its subjugation to the Tatars, quotes from an old manu- 
script a passage in allusion to the death of the Princess Tzerna, who flung 
herself from a tower to avoid falling into the hands of Baty. ‘ Lovely sun, 
wherefore risest thou now in due course, when none remain to admire thy 
beauty? Charming maidens and youths lie extended on the common track, 
as headless corses, after staining the earth with their out-gushing blood, 
Our aged men and the servants of our God either lie unburied, or are 
reduced to ashes beneath the ruins of our smoking fanes. The huswandman 
no longer proceeds to the labours of the field, carolling his cheerful songs, 
but hungry mE get through the streets of our cities, and their howling 
is the only funeral strain over the carcasses of the slaughtered; whilst 
flocks of carnivorous birds follow in their train, and with wild cries con- 
tend with them for the possession of their horrible prey. Nowhere are be- 
held feet hastening to the assistance of companions and brethren—nowhere 
hands employed in services of affection—no brow shadowed by wisdom— 
no traces of Christian spirit. Only Tzerna, the beauteous Tzerna, sits im- 
prisoned in her lofty turret, and viewing death in every quarter of the city, 
prepares her own heart against a torturing end. ‘ My beloved,’ she ex- 
claims, ‘ my life is no more. The sun is risen, yet nowhere may I behold 
my beloved. In vain do ye smile, my native meads and shades! no more 
shall I visit ye accompanied by my beloved! Alas! what sight do I per- 
ceive! In the clear streams of the Desne the savage Tatars wash their 
broad feet, defiled with Christian blood. Barbarians! point out to me the 
weapon that pierced the breast of my lover. Let me behold that dear blood 
that flowed in pure attachment tome! Ah! never may | again view those 
beaming eyes that reflected my happiness; nor those lips whose smile 
brightened both hill and valley. Never more may I press the bloom of that 
once so ruddy cheek. Shall the sister of the Grand-Dukes of Russia be- 
come the concubine ofa heathen Tatar? Torn for ever from the object of 
my affections, and from my native country, shall I caress and flatter a 
worshipper of idols? No, Tzerna, life no more belongs to thee. Let not 
the impious Baty imagine that I will be his victim. Wherefore should I 
desire to preserve a life which I cannot share with my beloved,—a life that I 
must purchase by slavery and disgrace? O God! 1 dread the wrath of thy 
judgment, but I dread also to become the victim to Baty's cruel desires. 
No! Tzerna lives no longer. Adieu, thou glorious sun! farewell, ye native 
woods and fields!’ I am unable,” adds the author, “to relate the cata- 
strophe from the manuscript, time having obliterated many words, and 
left distinguishable only the expressions, ‘she flung herseif down’”— 
“ skull,” anda melancholy ‘“ Amen,” with which concludes both Tzerna’s 
history, and the entire narrative. 

We suspect, both from the language and the style of this passage, that M. 
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Kulzhinsky has not only modernized but embellished the text of the manu- 
script ; and has imparted to it that flowery, poetical colouring to which he 
seems so partial. Ofthe dialect of Little Russia he speaks in a strain of en- 
thusiasm, particularly as regards the naiveté and cordial tenderness im- 
parted to it by its diminutives; nor is the character which he gives of the 
natives less favourable. They appear to be distinguished from their northern 
brethren, chiefly by a more indolent temperament, and less energetic disposi- 
tion, yet not to yield to them either in patriotism or warlike courage. 


Land en Zeetogten in Nederlands Indie, an eenige britsche etablissemen- 


ten gedaan in de Jahren 1817 to 1826, Door Johannes Olivier. 8vo. 
Piaten Amsterdam. 1828. 


From the title of this book we were induced to expect much novel in- 
formation :—it a that the writer had visited Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
the Moluccas, Malacea, many of the British possessions, Riomo and 
Padang ; had accompanied the first expedition against the Sultan Mahmoud 
Badr Uldin, from Palembang ;—but, except in the recapitulation, which 
fills his first chapter, he passes over every particular save his visit to 
Java and Bali. 

It is well known that the Dutch, in imitation of the commercial cities of 
Tyre, of Sidon, and of Carthage, in ancient times, anxiously cast a veil 
over the field of their mercantile speculations, and never made known what 
might throw light upon the wealth, production, or value of their colonies. 

Till the end of the last century, we were kept in entire ignorance of their 
power in India; and in this darkness we should have remained, had not 
the English, during their temporary possession of the Dutch East India 
colonies, opened to us an acquaintance with much that was valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, the naturalist, and the politician, Raffles, Thorn, 
and Crawford, have discovered to us in the last twenty years more than 
the Dutch had thought proper to communicate during the two preceding 
centuries; and hence they not only manifest a malicious jealousy of the 
scientific intelligence whish the English writers make known, but attempt to 
throw suspicion upon the credibility of their statements. Such seems to be 
the spirit in which the writer of the work now before us would insinuate 
that ‘ Raffles’s History of Java’ evinees great credulity, if not ignorance. 
It may be, that on some point, of not the slightest importance, he can have 
been mistaken; but if the authority of his narrative meet no more power- 
ful opponent than Mr. Olivier, Sir Stamford Raffles’ history will always 
retain that honourable distinction for veracity which has placed it so high 
in the public estimation. 

But “ zur Sache.” In reviewing our Author, we are at once struck with 
the circumstance, that he barely describes what comes under his personal 
observation ; but is chiefly indebted to a Javanese Chief, Pandscheran Aria 
Tiakra Nagara, with whom he had contracted an intimate friendship, for 
many explanations,—the interior of the island, its inhabitants, their cha- 
racter, and mode of life. Most carefully does he avoid every detail of 
statistical tendency ; is satisfied with a very superficial geographical view ; 
but he has related much that is remarkable concerning the people, both the 
planters and the natives. He is no naturalist, and, therefore, his observa- 
tions on this branch of useful knowledge are very cursory, but, neverthe- 
* Jess, valuable. 

: He describes the harbour and roadstead of Batavia, which is capable of 
affording anchorage to 1200 vessels; but, although screened from the rough- 
ness of the heavy sea by seventeen islands, it is not very secure ; the bottom, 
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which resembles the morass of the adjoining shore, is so soft, that the 
anchor continues to sink; and in the case of stormy weather, ships are 
frequently obiiged to cut their cables. The island consists of coral rocks ; 
the largest, Onrust, was formerly used by the East India Company as a 
magazine and hospital. Upon quitting Batavia, the English destroyed the 
fortress, but the Governor-General of Capellen has since restored them. 
Batavia was formerly termed the Amsterdam of India, the Queen of the 
East ; but its beauty oe departed. Its public palaces, its majestic castle, its 
walls and its ramparts, are now in ruins; the churches are deserted ; the 
houses uninhabited ; scarcely @ negro remains to watch them—and only 
for a few hours in the morning are merchants seen settling their business. 
Seldom is an European countenance to be met ; and all that life which here- 
tofore distinguished the capital, is now transferred to Kampong Tjing, 
which is much more healthy, being free from those stagnant canals, when 
unwholesome evaporations have desolated the streets of the city. The 
Chinese ec: on a considerable trade in Kampong; they do not, however, 
build themselves houses, but, like the Savoyards and Tyrolese, return home 
every year with the profits which they have acquired. Great toleration exists. 
The Christian, the Mussulman, the Buddhist, and the worshipper of Fo, are 
seen together; and among the Christians, almost every sect has its church, 
As the destroying breath of pestilence brought ruin upon Batavia, the 
neighbouring towns rose into importance. Molenvliet to the north, and 
Ryswick, Noorthwick, and Weltevreden, to the south, are now occupied by 
the Europeans—and have become the residence of the Governor-general, 
the military quarters, and the seat of trade. 

Our author gives a circumstantial account of the neighbouring villages 
and their productions. He describes the rice plantations, the buffalo, which 
is the usual beast of burden, and the weights and measures. In speaking 
of the climate, he introduces some general remarks upon the cholera morbus, 
which are chiefly borrowed from Johnson's Diseases of the Tropical 
Climates. 

Proceeding from Weltevreden along a road abounding with country seats, 
he arrived at a Malay village, Meester Comelis, where he saw the first coffee 
plantations. In 1781 the plant was brought by the Governor Zwaerdekroon 
to Java, and now the island produces annually 260,000 hundred-weight. 

The detail of the manners, customs, and character of the Javanese, forms 
one of the most entertaining portions of the work, which our author was able 
to collect from his fellow-traveller, who introduced him to a marriage of a 
Demang, or Surveyor of the District. The Javanese are Mussulmen, and 
the laws give them the right to have four wives; but only persons of distinc- 
tion avail themselves of the privilege. The women seldom give birth to 
more than four or five children ; they are very decent, and are well treated. 
The relative duties between parents and children are properly observed ; and 
in the mountainous country their character may be termed religious, without 
the influence of ceremonies. They are temperate, cleanly, honest, and hos- 
pitable ; but, like people who vegetate in hot climates, they are sensual and 
dissolute in their passions, especially on the coast, where the frequency of 
foreigners gives rise to vindictive jealousy, which the people, who are always 
provided with}a dirk, are ready to gratify. Their amusements consist of 
cock-fights, gaming, buffalo and tiger hunts. 

In the rivers are many crocodiles, which grow toa great size. They seldom 
will attack a human being, which the priests are not backward in ascribing 
to their exorcisms. M. Olivier relates a marvellous tale of a Madjan- 
bimie, or large tiger, which visited a Kampong e. ery night, and carried away 
all the carrion which was thrown into the street, for which he was so — 
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that he would not hurt a child, but hunted away every other beast of prey, 
and was religiously considered as the guardian of the village. 

In his journey to Buitenzorg, the mountainous district where the Gover- 
nor-general has his summer palace, the author introduces some most super- 
ficial remarks on its geology and natural history, which proves that he was 
as unacquainted with botany as with science in general ; indeed, he commu- 
nicates nothing more than Crawford and Raffles have already much better 
described. 

Buitenzorg consists of 42} square miles, with 76,312 inhabitants. Bogor, 
the chief town, is 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Praangerregentschaften, another province, contains 4654 square miles, 
and 243,648 inhabitants; but there 1s nothing new in M. Olivier’s account 
of its history, the derivation of the name, the fall of the kingdom Padjadja- 
ran, or of the coffee plantations. The cow-pox was introduced in 1816, 
and in seven years 63,564 were inoculated. 

The writer again speaks, but very slightly, of the customs of the people, 
the buffalo-hunt, the animal's wretchedness upon the loss of his liberty, the 
disinclination of the Javanese to the breeding of cattle, their food, their 
fisheries, music, and poetry; volcanic eruptions, especially that of Mer-api 
and Galoeng-goeng in 1822, by which 4000 persons lost their hives. From 
the description of the armoury of Aria Tiakra Nagara, he notices the Java- 
nese military tactics, court etiquette, native government, and disaffected- 
ness of the people, but does not state the cause. 

To the west of the Island lies Bantam, about 800 miles from Batavia. 
The roads to it are good, but the fever has driven most of its inhabitants to 
the neighbouring city of Ceram. Not far from this spot dwells a very pe- 
culiar people of Sunda, called Badoeis, who fled from the Moslem persecu- 
tion into the mountains, and preserved inviolate their customs and religion. 
The narrative which is given by Blume, the Naturalist, serves to correct 
certain mistakes which Raffles had fallen into respecting them, and forms 
one of the most interesting portions of the volume. 

From the Northern Coast, which is much infested with pirates, who con- 
ceal themselves in the Islands of Boompjes and Mandalique, he passed on 
to Cheribon, where he visited the grave of the Scheikh Moclana, and the 
volcano of Tjerimai, 8000 feet in height, which was ascended and described 
by Blume ; thence to Samarang, a city with 30,000 opulent inhabitants; to 
Surabaya, the most flourishing commercial city of Java; through Madura 
to Banjoewangie, the capital of the province of the same name, consisting of 
5980 square miles, and 8857 inhabitants. This island is separated at one 
mile distance from Bali, where the author resided some time, and is divided 
into seven Principalities, viz. : 

Karangasam, containing 150,000 inhabitants, with an army of 30,000 men, 
Boliling . : . 130,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ - 20,000 
Badong . ° ° 130,000 : . - 20,000 
Djanjar_ . Se 160,000 ° . . 30,000 
Manggoei > 160,000 ‘ ‘ - 30,000 
Tabanan : ° 180,000 : ; . 35,000 
Klongkong . . 75,000 ; ah - 14,000 


Making a Total of 985,000 Inhabitants, to an army of 179,000 men. 

This large population descends most probably from Java. The religion is 
Brahmin, and is divided into four castes, the Priests Brahmin, and the nobles 
Schatrias, the middling and the lower classes. The bodies of the two prin- 
cipal castes are burnt after their death ; the third are buried ; but the fourth 
are exposed to the wild beasts, The volume finishes with a description of 
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their manners and customs, their temples, habitations, festivals, character, 
dress, food, and trade, which are well worth a perusal, e pecially as we 
hitherto were acquainted with this Island only from the Ditech Embassy to 
the King of Bali in 1633, and the communications of Thorne in his account 
of the Conquest of Java, 


Cours Complet d'Economie Politique Pratique; Ouvrage estind d mettre 
sous les yeux des Hommes d'Etat, des Proprittaires Fonciers « des Capi- 
talistes, des Savans, des Agriculteurs, des Manufacturiers, des Négo- 
cians, et en général de tous les Citoyens, I’ Economie des Sociétés. Par 
Jean Baptiste Say, Auteur du‘ Traité et du Catéchisme d'Economie 
Politique,’ Membre de la plupart des Académies del Europe. Tomes i. et 
ii. Paris, 1828, 


Were we to estimate the whole work of M. Say, which, when completed, 
is designed, we understand, to form six volumes, from the portion of it now 
before ourselves and the public, we should not think it likely to add much 
to the already acquired reputation of its author. It is intended, as the pre- 
face informs us, for the further and more perfect development, illustration, 
and evidence of the principles already promulgated in the author's exten- 
sively known ‘ Traité d'Economie Politique.’ But the only difference hitherto 
remarkable between the earlier and the more recent publication appears to us 
to be, that all those elements of the science which, in the former, were suffi- 
ciently explained and established, are, in the latter, by acumulative process of 
mere wordiness, reduced into almost their original confusion. Is it a very 
unfair question, whether this be simply owing to the disinterested zeal of 
exposition in our author; or whether his diffuseness may not have been, in 
some degree, prompted by the book-making calculation of extending to 
six volumes a tractate which might have easily been compressed within 
three ? 

It would be an endless and thankless task to multiply examples of the 
trifling sort of talk in which this author often indulges. Wherever he can 
make an opportunity to refine on plain arguments, definitions or distinc- 
tions, he seizes and abuses it to the utmost. He quarrels with Adam Smith 
for using the general term * labour,’ to express the operations of industry ; 
and sets to work, with terrible din and smithery, to ‘ decompose’ these ope- 
rations, and descant upon them separately, with minuteness more appro- 
priate to a treatise on each separate division of human labour, than to a 
general view of that social economy in which its several branches meet. As 
a specimen of this method of M. Say, he brings his whole economical 
artillery to bear upon the hawkers and stall-keepers who molest the streets 
of Paris: he criticises fashionable tastes in furniture, and he recommends 
the fitting up, and even the building of houses on one uniform model, in 
order that their several parts and parcels may be the products of a wholesale 
manufacture, for the ra as well of cheapness as perfection in workman- 
ship. We know not what interest such particulars may possess for the 
attendants upon those lectures on practical economy, which it seems M. Say 
is in the habit of delivering; and of which he has thought proper, some- 
what strangely, to preserve the didactic form in these volumes: but, to a 
foreigner, such topics seem a little absurd ; and, toa mere general reader, 
not a little tiresome. 

We have no wish to leave the impression on those who have not seen the 
present work, that its whole contents are such as we have just described. 
M. Say’s introductory chapter contains an able vindication of his science 
from popular prejudices; and his statistical details are occasionally interest- 
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ing. His description of the various manufactures carried on in private 
houses in Paris is amusing: a graver interest attaches to his statement of 
the obstacles to free communication and commerce which are suffered to 
exist in the interior of France; and his view of the comparative importance 
of domestic and foreign trade has animation, although it can hardly claim the 
praise of originality or correctness. Towards the close of the second volume, 
he arrives at discussions, which, though by no means new to students of 
the science, acquire a constantly renewed importance from the efforts 
required to struggle with obstinate popular delusions. When the con- 
clusion of this third part of the work (Des Echanges et des Monnaies) ap- 
pears in M. Say’s next volume, we may be tempted to bestow a more 
detailed examination on it than we have thought at all due to the first and 
second. 

M. Say prefers a general charge against the English economists of pro- 
ceeding too abruptly from abstract principles to results—a fault which cer- 
tainly cannot be imputed to his writings. But perhaps it may be doubted 
whether an overflow be less unfavourable to science than a deficiency of 
facts: and, at all events, if chance shou!d place the present observations in 
the hands of this author, we would beg to remind him of that glorious Bri- 
tish writer whom he himself has more than once cited as the father of poli- 
tical economy ; and who was not less patient and accurate in the induction 
of realities, than daring and excursive in the field of abstraction. 


La Philippide, Poeme en 26 Chants, par M. Viennet, député de l'Hérault. 
2vols. Paris. 1828, 


Tue French Muse has made another excursion into the field of epic poetry. 
A member of the Academy, whose fame has been trumpeted forth on the 
titles of five or six tragedies, a score of familiar letters, a poem upon 
Parga, and a proportionate quantity of fugitive pieces and philosophical 
essays, has tried his hand in the epic style, and given fresh proof that neither 
the language of Frantve nor the genius of its authors can reach the illustrious 
rank of Milton or of Tasso. 

The subject of La Philippide, in which M. Perceval de Grandmaison two 
years since failed so disastrously, and in which M.Viennet is now equally un- 
fortunate, is, nevertheless, essentially epic. There is in the life of Philip IL. of 
France, every thing which courtiers have dignitied with the name of Augustus. 
The sacred and profane, practical science and Catholic faith, the true and 
the fabulous, here meet together, giving abundant scope to the poet's imagi- 
nation. Strange that he should confine himself to the latter part only of his 
hero's life, commencing with the period when Philip Augustus was excommu- 
nicated on account of his divorce, and terminating in the battle of Bovines! 
Strange that he should have omitted the thousand subjects which would 
attract attention, the thousand resources of which his muse might have 
availed herself! Strange that fourteen thousand lines do not suffice to recount 
all that is remarkable in the whole course of his hero's career! 

The life of Philip Augustus is one of the most fertile periods of the his- 
tory of France. He was born August 25, 1165; his father, Louis VIL, 
intrusted his education to Clement de Metz, one of the most virtuous men of 
the court, and the pupil early distinguished himself by the superiority of his 
talents. His reign, which lasted forty-four years, at the close of the twelfth 
century, is crowded with extraordinary events, the recital of which, enlivened 
by a picture of national manners, would present materials for one of the most 
romantic and chivalrous poems in any language. 

In imitation of the demi-gods of paganism, his first attack was upon the 
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wild beasts which ravaged the country. Scarcely fourteen years of age, 
hurried on by his ardour for the chase, he was overtaken by the darkness of 
night in the forests of Compiegne, where he met a wood-cutter of gigantic 
stature, and of a terrifying aspect ; he overcame him in combat and carried 
him a prisoner to the castle. Still imitating his fabulous prototypes, after 
spending a few years against the vagabonds of the forests, he went in search 
of greater danger, and acquired greater fame in opposing the Routieés 
and the Cotteraux, brigands of an unheard of ferocity, who overran France 
to the number of twenty thousand men, spreading around them blood, 
violence, and fire—slaughtering on the very altar the monks and priests, 
to compel them to surrender the treasures of their churches. A little later, 
ere he had attained his twenty-second year, like Tancred and Bouillon, he 
took the cross and followed Richard, Coeur de Lion, in his third crusade. 

Ptolemais fell under his attack, and it was during this expedition that the 
two Christian Princes Guy de Lusignan and Conrad of Montserrat disputed 
which of them should be king of Jerusalem, then in the hands of the 
Saracens. The dispute was referred to the two sovereigns, and the taking 
of the city was prevented by their ambition. Philip advocated the cause of 
Conrad, while Richard took part with Lusignan. The Christian camp was 
more than once the scene of bloodshed; and it is to be regretted that the 
author of the Philippide has not introduced into his epic that hatred which 
the two kings avowed, and which afterwerds caused such long and cruel 
wars. What a lesson for the people, what a subject to excite the inspiration 
of the poet, that so many years of carnage were caused by the offended 
ambition of a king, and so horrible were the cruelties committed in their 
furious rage, that on both sides they tore out the eyes of the prisoners! 

M. Viennet commences his poem, as we have observed, at the period when 
Philip was excommunicated by the Court of Rome, for having repudiated 
his first wife, Ingelberg, Princess of Denmark, and sister of Canute, and 
espoused Agnes of Meranie. He passes over in silence the early wars of 
the Prince with John, in which both armies committed every excess, 
burning and demolishing every house, slaughtering both the inhabitants and 
the prisoners. On every occasion Philip evinced extraordinary courage, 
of which we need only mention the affair at Gesors where, with a small 
body of cavalry, he fell upon the whole English army. Prudence would 
have dictated to retreat, but hurried on by the impetuosity of his ardour, 
he rushed forward, crying, “‘1 will never fly before my vassal.” Break- 
ing through every obstacle, he would have entered the place had not 
the bridge of Epte broken under him, and he was precipitated into the 
river, where he must infallibly have perished, had he not with great pre- 
sence of mind remained firm on his horse. 

M. Viennet scrupulously follows history; he tells us that Agnes was 
a princess of rare beauty, and that Ingelberg was shut up in a tortress— 
that the Pope, at the solicitation of the King of Denmark, declared the 
second marriage void, and placed the kingdom under his interdict—of the 
resistance which the Prince made to the sentence by seizing upon the secular 
property of the clergy and the goods of the prebends—of his fury against 
those who obeyed the Pope; but the greater the rigour which he used, the 
louder were the murmurs of the people—till, at length, fearing they would 
rise en masse, he was obliged to yield. He took back Ingelberg, and 
separated from Agnes de Meranie, who died the same year from excess of 

1ef. 
ries from the inquietude of internal dissension, Philip now turned his 
arms against the foreign foe. John, at the head of a large English army, 
was ravaging the provinces of the Loire. In the north, the Count of —_ 
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ders, a vassal almost as powerful as the king, had raised the standard of 
revolt. A second English army, commanded by Salisbury, joined the 
Count of Flanders, and the Emperor Otho IV. brought together a German 
force, amounting to a hundred thousand men. This was a formidable 
league, and the invaders were so far elevated by success, as to agree 
upon a partition of the state. France was plunged into the greatest con- 
sternation, when Philip, at the head of fifty thousand men, marched to 
the battle of Bovines, where, by a decisive victory, he saved his kingdom 
from dismemberment. 

Such is a succinct account of the subject of the poem. Those who 
expect to find here the requisite qualities for an epic poem will be deceived; 
for to constitute an epic poem, more is requisite than pretty versification— 
portraits drawn with a sufficient resemblance—picturesque description of 
manners and of battles, with an occasional mixture of the comic and the 
serious, as introduced by Voltaire in “ La Pucelle,’ and repeated by 
Viennet in the “ Philippide.” In this sense the author has not entirely 
failed. 


Mémoires et Souvenirs de Stanislas Girardin. 5 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Count Sranistas GrrarpDIn, whose interesting memoirs we are about to 
consider, was an éléve of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The first steps of his 
life were guided by him. He had nursed him in his arms, he had a 
with him on his knee, and had gathered the bluebell together with him in 
their frequent rambles. He was early taught to love his country, to hate 
despotism, to condemn injustice, to provide against persecution, and to con- 
sole himself with the pursuits of literature. In his early age, he despised 
the amusements of childhood, and was often seen attending the sittings of 
the Constituent Assembly, keeping a detailed journal of the debates. The 
more assiduously he frequented these discussions, the more he longed to 
consecrate himself to the welfare of his country. 

In 1791 he commenced his public career, and took his seat in the 
Legislative Assembly, for the department of the Oise. He was succes- 
sively member of the Tribune, the Legislative Body, and the Chamber of 
Deputies. A close observer of all their proceedings, his recollections 
present very curious remarks upon the most memorable sittings of the 
French Chambers. During the Revolution, under the imperial government, 
as well as since the restoration, he was the constant friend of moderate 
liberty, and always distinguished himself by his frankness. In the tribune 
he showed more of force than eloquence ; his orations—that especially on 
the memorable occasion of his declaimation against violating the secrets of 
letters—were convincing, but harsh. He aimed not to clothe his arguments 
with elegance, and it was with justice said of him, that his wisdom, like that 
of Rousseau, would rouse but not convert. His opinions, as deputy, were 
constantly directed against men in power. His arguments attacked rather 
than supported the tribune; and those who have seen Stanislas Girardin 
cannot forget his appearance in the Chambre des Communes; his dark 
brow, his marked countenance bending toward the ground, his short and 
muscular figure, his collected attitude, his thoughtful physiognomy—his 
rough voice and bitter reproaches inveighing against th: destruction of the 
liberties of his country. It is difficult to recognize te author of the me- 
moirs before us, where men and things are painted with a truth, a /aisser- 
alier, which amounts almost to indiscretion, were it not that we perceive 
the candour of & noble mind, which never had cause to blush before his 
fellow creatures, nor feared to admit them to the confidence of his most 
secret thoughts. 


The 
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The memoirs of Girardin commence with the first years of the Revo- 
lution, and finish at the fall of the empire. The labours of the Constituent 
Assembly are described a grands traits—the happy years of the consulate 
—the bmniliant despotism of the imperial governmeyt—pass in their turn 
before the eyes of the reader in rapid pictures drawn with a true reality 
after nature, being mostly written down by the narrator on the eve-ing 
of the day when they occurred. But there is a melancholy chasm in 
these valuable memoirs, concerning both the persons and the memorable 
events in the time of the Legislative Assembly. Pursued and menaced by 
the jacobin party, he committed to the flames his papers which gave ac- 
counts of the most stormy events of the French Revolution; and as 
he remarks, this auto da fé continued to burn till he was arrested and cast 
into the prison of Sezanne. 

The fall of Robespierre restored him to his family and his friends; but 
the future was as a blank to him—terror had so completely dissipated every 
ray of hope, that his life was not more to him than a journey—his country 
an hostel—imagination had lost its amusement—study had no longer any 
attraction—occupation was stripped of its sweetness. It was not till the 
return of Bonaparte from Egypt, that Girardin recommenced his Journal. 
The pages in which he describes that return, and traces the great events which 
marked the celebrated day, the 18th Brumatre, deserve to be repeated, 
because they throw a new light upon this memorable episode in the his- 
tory of France. 

“ On the evening of the seventeenth, Bonaparte was appointed in petto 
general of the army and the city, by the Council of Ancients assembled in the 
night; and yesterday, also by the same in petto, four thousand men and 
twenty piecies of cannon were in the Tuileries. The Ancients, excited by 
the perils of their country, and by those of the national representation, 
opened their sitting at nine o'clock. Cornet, speaking in the name of the 
committee of inspectors, said, that nothing could be more certain than the 
danger which threatened the country,—that the daggers were uplifted, and 
the factious ready to move. The decree for removing the seat of the 
supreme authorities to St. Cloud was approved, and sent to the Directory, 
and to the Five Hundred. Bonaparte was invested by this decree with the 
power and name of general of the army and of the city. He swore allegiance 
to the council, as did a crowd of generals—some of them appointed by the 
government, and some volunteers. The same oath was repeated by the 
soldiers, under direction of the general. The Tuileries were closed, and 
surrounded by soldiers, as were the Palace of the Five Hundred and the 
Luxembourg. The Five Hundred, after having received the decree of the 
Ancients, separated on the instant ; the guards of the Directory came to the 
Tuileries; Lefévre and Augereau joined Bonaparte ; and all but the Direc- 
tory was calm. Sieyés and Roger-Ducos betook themselves to the 
Tuileries, the former on horseback, and the latter in a carriage. Moulins 
sent for Lefevre, and ordered him to arrest the hero of Aboukir. ‘ It is 
too late, answered Lefévre, ‘ neither you nor 1 am now anything; and 
trust me, you had best avail yourself of the hour allowed you by Moreau, 
and retire quietly to your country-house, like your colleague Gohuier.’ 

“ On the eighteenth, at four o’clock, Bonaparte presented himself at the 
bar of the Ancients, and said—* It is the business of you, who are useful 
labourers, and who are well prepared for the task, to accomplish the 
great work. I will second your exertions, and the republic will be saved. 
{1 am the god of the thunderbolt: Death, death 1 say, shall be the 
lot of the factious.’ He sent at the same time a detachment of grena- 
diers to dissolve the Five Hundred. In this assembly the debates were 
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taking a turn extremely unfavourable to Bonaparte. He made his appear- 
ance there; and at the moment the cry of Hors la loi! became almost una- 
nimous. The general withdrew, while several of the most eager members 
attempted to stab him, and Arena fired a pistol, which missed its aim. A 
shout of No Cromwell? No dictator! was heard; and the general com- 
manded Murat to dissolve the council by force. A detachment of grenadiers 
was urged on by the leaders. It entered the hall with drums beating, and 
bayonets fixed ; the deputies escaped as they best could ; fifty were arrested, 
and the rest escaped with a few slight wounds. Bonaparte, Roger-Ducos, 
and Sieyés, became the Executive Council. 

“The most unexpected events had succeeded each other with such rapidity, 
from the commencement, and through all the course of our revolution, that 
no occurrence could rouse, and, above all, none could retain, the public 
attention. But for this the world would have wondered at the marvellous 
chance which brought Bonaparte to his country. He appeared in Paris 
while he was believed to be still buried with his army in the recesses of 
the Syrian deserts. The eighteenth Brumaire may serve to explain the 
motive of his return. General Marmont says, ‘ that an indiscretion of one 
of the agents of Sir Sidney Smith determined Bonaparte to return to 
France.” The explanation of this last phrase is too long for our limits,— 
but our readers will not fail to be amused, if they are induced to refer to the 
original narrative of M. Girardin. 

Unlike most memorialists, Stanislas Girardin writes not upon mere 
hearsay—he does not transmit received opinions without examination—but 
recounts what he has himself heard, what he himself has seen—facts in 
which he has himself had a share. From the intimacy which united him to 
Lucien and Joseph Bonaparte and the First Consul, he had been a confidant 
in their passionate feelings—against the obstacles the tribunate opposed to 
many of his projects—against the citizens who wished to prolong the 
remembrance of the National Assembly and the reign of liberty—against the 
English, whom he charged as accomplices in the excesses of the revolution. 
He had received at Ermenonville the conqueror of Italy ; and in this isle of 
poplars, where the ashes of Rousseau repose, he heard him predict his 
greatness before the tomb of this apostle of equality. He observes: — 
“The First Consul was at Morte-fontana with his brother, Joseph 
oe He came to breakfast at Ermenonville. We commenced by 
affording him the pleasure of rabbit-hunting on the heath. Some of the 
rabbits, less wild than the rest, were so curious to admire the hero of the 
army of Italy, as instead of running away, to surround him in swarms. 
The first consul took a singular pleasure in the new diversion, of which he con- 
cluded in suspecting there was some secret—the hour for the meal had passed 
when he returned to the chiteau, and found Madame Bonaparte at table. He 
frowned with dissatisfaction that they had not waited for him, and said, 
‘ It appears the ladies rule here.’ He only ate a few leaves of salad, and 
drank a glass of Bordeaux, and rose immediately to visit the gardens, 
which he took great pleasure in surveying. Coming to the isle of Poplars, 
he stopped before the tomb of Jean Jacques, and said, ‘ It had been better 
for the repose of France if this man had never lived.’ I inquired his 
reason. He replied, ‘He it was who prepared the French Revolution. 
I remarked—It surely is not for you, citizen consul, to complain of the Re- 
volution. ‘ Eh bien, replied he, ‘ the future will learn that it would have 
been better for the repose of the world, if neither Rousseau nor I had ever 
existed ;* and resumed his promenade with much thoughtfulness.” 

_ Napoleon said truly ;—he became emperor, and soon his insatiable am- 
bition made all Europe one field of carnage. He wished to place a crown 
upon 
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upon the head of each of his brothers. Stanislas Girardin follows the 
fortunes of Joseph Bonaparte at Boulogne, at Naples, at Madrid. His recol- 
lections of Spain in 1808 acquaint us, better than any other details, with 
the situation of the troops, the influence of the French policy in the 
Peninsula at this period, and the character of the Spanish nation. 

At the restoration, Girardin oceupied the prefecture of the department of 
the Seine-inférieure. Elected member of the Chamber of Deputies in 1820, 
he was immediately in a difficult situation between his conscience and the 
ministry, but did not hesitate a moment in the discharge of his duty. The 
dignity of the man was, in his eyes, preferable to the dignity of a prefect. 
He declaimed in the tribune, with much eloquence, against the violation of 
the charter; and about a year ago he quitted the world, accompanied with 
the regret of all good men; leaving behind him, in the memoirs of which we 
have given an analysis, a proof, that Stanislas Girardin, a man of the 
world, was always good—a citizen, always courageous, always true—an 
orator, always occupied in the welfare of his country, and the sacred in. 
terests of humanity. 


Duranti Premier Président du Parlement, ou la ligue en province. Par 
M. Baour Lormian, de Académie Francaise. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1828, 


Tue French Revolution, with its burnings, its massacres, and all the cata- 
logue of erimes, which astonished the rest of Europe, affords no parallel to 
the period in which M. Baour Lormian has placed the scenes of his ro- 
mance. The horrors of the French Revolution have been atoned for, by 
the innumerable benefits which have resulted from it; and even the anarchy 


of Robespierre and the Terrorists has been succeeded by the liberty which, 
protected by her constitutional charter, France at this moment enjoys. No 
similar results followed the state of misery which distinguished a great part 
of the sixteenth century in France; no great and permanent institutions for 
the benefit of all; no improvement either in the arts, or in the science of 
legislation, arose out of the confusion occasioned by the civil wars, which 
desolated that country during the latter years of the reign of Henry III. It 
is one tale of crime and bloodshed—kings, people, parliaments and cor- 
porate bodies, all excited by the same maddening ferocity. Nothing but 
abject misery succeeded to this state of things—the husbandman, instead of 
cultivating his land for the benefit of others, scarcely expected to reap the 
small crop intended to supply the wants of his family; and, in the absence 
of order, security, and law, labour had almost entirely ceased. The execu- 
tive government became powerless against the many obstacles opposed to it, 
and Henry III. found himself surrounded on all sides by difficulties from 
which it seemed impossible to escape. 

On the 3rd of January, 1589, Jacques de Melet, a magistrate of Toulouse, 
is haranguing a multitude, called together by the sound of the tocsin, in the 
square of the Hotel de Ville. The crowd follow him into the church of 
St. Saturin, when Vebain de St. Gelé, ascending the pulpit, announces to 
the people of Toulouse the assassination of the Guises by order of Henry III, 
He calls for vengeance, and is answered by the shouts and imprecations 
of the assembly; Jean de Paulo places himself at the head of the insur- 
rection, of which he is chosen leader, This man has for a long time cherished 
a mortal hatred against Duranti, the president, who, in the exercise of his 
office, had condemned to death one of Paulo's brothers, convicted of robbery 
and murder. This brother has left a son, to whom Paulo reyeals the secret 
of his birth, and the young Beranger swears to avenge upon Duranti the 
death of his father, ; 
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In the mean time, the Advocate-General Daffis, brother-in-law of Duranti, 
and a zealous meets comes to consult with him on the means of thwart- 
ing the plans of the leaguers. Jacques de Melet arrives, and in the name of 
the Council of the Commons, proposes that Duranti should place himself 
at the head of a new government, formed by those who have shaken off the 

joke of Philip ; and on Duranti's ik he rejoins the leaders of the 
Gaon at the house of the Marquis de Roaix. The manners of the 
period, the opinions, and the fanaticism of the conspirators, are admirably 
depicted in the description of this conventicle—all speaking at once, somt 
proposing to change the kingdom into a republic, some to deliver it over 
to Philip, and others to call one of the Guises or the Duc de Bourbon to 
the throne. Inthe midst of this discussion, they learn that the students of 
the University are in open revolt against the royal authority, and that the 
people have joinedthem. A frightful disorder ensues. The magistrates call 
out the guards, who are. defeated, and the citizens at the sound of the tocsin 
rush to arms and besiege the University. Duranti appears suddenly 
amongst them in the costume of the University, mediates between the par- 
ties, banishes Beranger, the principal actor in the riot, from the city, and is 
conducted to his palace amidst the acclamations of the people. 

The calm, however, is of short duration. The sentence of exile pro- 
nounced against Beranger increases the hatred of Jean de Paulo against 
Duranti. This chief of the leaguers repairs to the capital, round which a 
number of the people are marching in procession, bearing banners represent- 
ing the assassination of the Guises ; and in spite of the efforts of the intrepid 
advocate-general, aided by the remonstrances of Duranti, whose courage 
rises in proportion to the danger of his situation, he succeeds in establishing 
a council of eighteen members, who usurp all the functions of government. 
They ordain a grand funeral ceremony in honour of the Guises, and excite 
the popular fury against Duranti and all those who refuse to be present at it. 
The insurgents march en masse to the palace where the Procureur-General 
Claude de St, Felix is reading to the assembled parliament, the letters patent, 
giving lordre dinformér against the memory of the Guises. 

The appearance of the mob, armed with pikes and staves, revives the 
spirits of those leaguers who had succumbed to the influence of Duranti. 
He is driven from the palace and flies to the capitol, while his servants are 
massacred by the mob. The carriage in which he attempts to escape breaks 
down, and he continues his route on foot. Arrived at the capitol, he de- 
mands protection of the council ; but the eighteen, emboldened by the shouts 
of the mob, declare him a prisoner, and deliver him into the custody of 
Jacques de Melet. The Advocate-General Daffis is, on the same day, 
seized at his country-seat, and conducted to the prison of the Conciergerie. 

The shops are all closed, and a rumour obtains credit that the Duc de 
Montmorency is marching to besiege Toulouse. The eighteen decide upon 
delivering Duranti into the hands of the Dominicans, and Jacques de Melet 
conducts his prisoner to their convent. The monks come forth in solemn 
procession to receive him. Beranger has formed a plan for murdering 
Duranti and his daughter Nantilde, but disappointed, in consequence of the 
place of confinement being changed, he directs all his vengeance against 
the Advocate-General Daffis. Letters having been discovered in the posses- 
sion of a royalist which compromise Daffis, Beranger hastens to communi- 
cate their contents tothe brotherhood of Whites who have assembled in the 
cathedral. This flagitious band, issuing from the taverns and wine-houses, 
and wearing the robe of penitence over their carnival dresses, attack tle 
Conciergerie, e the guards, and setting free the criminals confined in the 
prison for robbery, murder, and the worst of crimes, seize on ae, 
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and prepare for the murder of Duranti by putting his brother-in-law 
to death. 

At sunrise on the 10th February, 1589, all the scum of the city assemble 
in crowds round the convent of the Dominicans, Excited by the priests, 
they demand with infernal shouts the head of Duranti, and threaten to burn 
the convent. The eighteen, powerless against the torrent which they them- 
selves have let loose, yield up their victim, who falls, struck by a musket- 
ball fired by Beranger. Duranti, with an audible voice, pardons his mur- 
derer, but his death is avenged yee lover of Nantilde, who stabs the 
villain Beranger with a poniard. is lover turns out to be the son of the 
chief of the Leaguers, of Jean de Paulo himself, whom we find three days 
afterwards following the funeral of his son on foot. 

This romance of Baour Lormian, though far enough from rivalling the 
splendid productions of Sir Walter Scott, must certainly be considered as a 
successful attempt in the class to which it belongs. The author has em- 
bodied, with a vivid fidelity, the manners and superstitions of the inhabitants 
of the south of France during the 16th century. He has preserved, in his 
principal actors, the character which history has assigned to them; the in- 
terest is continued throughout, and would have been perfect had not the 
author weakened it by the introduction of a love intrigue. The insipid per- 
sonages Nantilde and Theodore show to little advantage by the side of the 
noble and commanding figures of Duranti and Daftis. 


Histotre abrégée de la Littérature Anglaise, depuis son origine jusqu’d nos 
jours. By Charles Coquerel. Paris, 1828, 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 538. 


Tue first chapter of this little work is almost the only part of it in which the 
author connects his knowledge with principles. The following remarks 
have a useful application to those who would so corrupt the use of analysis 
as to destroy in idea the unity of the mind. ‘ Our classifications and divi- 
sions are commonly altogether artificial and arbitrary. Man almost always 
divides, because he can scarcely ever grasp the whole. Thus we break the 
course of time into measures of days, and years, and centuries ; while, in 
reality, nothing of the kind exists; and the majestic universe, without 
yielding to our petty interpositions, holds on its journey, from epoch to 
epoch, without pause, or period, or division. It is thus that distinctions and 
nomenclatures exist not in the human mind; they are instruments devised 
by our weakness; the confusion of which (1 now allude to the causes) dis- 
plays itself above all in intellectual and moral science. In vain would we 
attempt to separate politics, literature, law, morality, education, philosophy, 
the sciences, and the arts. All these are related by obvious affinities; and 
because the bonds which constitute their union interfere with our narrow 
purposes, we tear them asunder. Yet, is it unquestionable, that a wise phi- 
laden will bring us always back to that unity of science which our bad 
nomenclatures have broken into fragments—fragments which resemble 
the vast system whereunto they belong, about as closely as a polished slab 
of marble resembles the mountain from which it was detached. We have 
now arrived at the point when the words /terature, rhetoric, eloquence, 
answer to no precise or definite conception.” So far, if we take M. Co- 
querel’s expressions, in a certain sense, well. But we confess, we are by no 
means satisfied with his attempt to assign to the word /iferature a precise 
and definite conception ; for, on the sole and vague plea that, if we include 
in our idea of literature, moral philosophy, politics, and history, literature, 
“‘ nest rien moins qu'un vrai tyran, qui aspire d la domination universelle,”’ 
he would restrict the signification of that word to nothing but poetry. He 
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says, that “ if we are to judge from some recent works, the literature of a 
country must include all its poetry, all its history, all its philosophy, If we 
take but one step more, and add the (physical) sciences, literature embraces 
everything.’ Now, this one step more is precisely the one which M. Coque- 
rel cannot force us to take ; and unless he can do so, his argument, instead 
of being a reductio ad absurdum, is merely the logical conclusion which we 
wish to obtain from the premises we wish to establish. What men observe 
and know is not literature—what men think and feel is. A common book 
of travels is not literature ; nor is a common history. But a book of travels, 
bringing our minds into ey with the minds of other men, instead of 
giving dead descriptions of boundaries and buildings—this is literature. 
And so also is every history which employs the facts of past ages as mere in- 
struments for making us colgegieda the minds of other generations of our 
fellow-men. We do not, however, much wonder that M. Coquerel has 
fallen into what seems to us a grave error on this point, as nothing satisfac- 
tory, that we know of, has been written about it, except a letter, oneof a 
series, addressed by that profound, as well as delightful thinker, the Opium- 
Eater, to ‘ a young, man whose edueation at college had been neglected, 
and published in the frst series of the ‘ London Magazine.’ 

If M. Coquerel had simply entitled his book, a history of English poetry, 
we should have eseaped, at least, this quarrel with him; nor are we sure 
that we should have thought it necessary to express our dissent from him 
on any less important point. For, his work displays, in general, a familia- 
rity with the different periods of our poetry, a justness of taste, and an 
honesty of criticism which do honour to the writer, and must be of service to 
the people, through whose language they are manifested. But since we 
have been led into discussion, instead of confining ourselves, as we had in- 
tended, to a single sentence of approbation, we must be allowed to hold on 
our way for a moment longer, and to observe that the judgments given by 
our agreeable and learned author with regard to the English poets, are fre- 
quently wanting in diserimination, are scarcely ever supported by any 
reasoning, and are sometimes no less opposed to the decisions of philoso- 

hical criticism, than to the unanimous voice of general taste. Such, for 
instance, is very obviously the case with regard to the ‘ Twelfth-Night’ of 
Shakspeare—perhaps, in all its details, the most perfect of those wondrous 
plays, as it is at least equal to any among his comedies in the force and 
value of the fundamental ideas. Of this work, in which are created Sir 
Toby Belch, Malvolio, and Viola, M. Coquerel asserts, that it is a ‘comédie 
d'un ordre un peu inférieur. (p. 213.) We must pass over by far the 
greater part of the book with the simple observation, that where so little 
space was at command, it might have been wiser to introduce fewer dates 
and details, and to turn the attention more exclusively to the leading ideas 
of the poetry of each period. But we should feel inclined to dwell at consi- 
derable length on the final chapter, which reviews the poets of our own 
time, were we not unwilling to express, in its full strength, the repugnance 
we feel for the ignorance, the rashness, we had almost said the impudence, 
with which the writer judges the greatest minds of modern England. When 
he undervalues Seott because he is not a didactic author, asserts that Crabbe 
imitated Byron; and hints that Hayley was a so poet to the author 
of * Childe Harold’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ we only laugh, and seek in vain to 
find the principles of the mind which make it possible for the same man to 
have written this unparalleled nonsense, and the various amusing and 
sensible criticisms which fill the preceding parts of the volume; and when 
the author says, in so many words, that Mr. Coleridge affects to write like 
Byron, (after maintaining that Byron was utterly contemptible,) besides ad- 
miring 
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miring the ignorance of an historian of English poetry, who does not know 
that all Mr. Coleridge's poems were written before Byron had ceased to be 
a schoolboy ; we are also amused at the impertinence of a man who can 
pretend to study such subjects without having discovered that, perhaps of 
all minds which ever existed, the least imitative is that of the author of the 
* Ancient Mariner.’ But every other feeling is absorbed in disgust when we 
read the published insinuation, that the pure and glorious imagination of that 
wise man was ever capable of stooping to the ‘ atroce’ and the ‘ obseéne,’ 
We doubt not that this last phrase was set down by M. Coquerel, merely 
because he wanted to say something, and did not know anything about the 
subject he was at the moment treating. We believe it has never been 
paralleled, except from the lips of one notorious author, who afterwards 
confessed that he had so spoken because he hated Mr, Coleridge, on ac- 
count of the benefits he had received from him, and because he knew that 
any such imputation would be the most abhorrent possible to the high and 
religious morality of the man he slandered. 


Chansons Inédites de M. P. J. De Béranger. 
1828. 18mo. pages 132. 


Tuis little volume was seized by the police immediately after its publication, 
on account of some political allusions, certainly not likely to be grateful to 
any sovereign against whom they might have been directed, but which, per- 
haps, cannot be most successfully met by the criticisms of gensdarmes and 
attorneys-general, In this portion of our work, our readers will not expect 


Paris, Baudouin, Fréres, 


that we should enter upon any very profound or detailed investigation of the 


degree and peculiarities of M. Béranger’s genius. It is a fertile and inter- 
esting subject, towards which we may hereafter endeavour, at some length, 
to call the public attention. For the present, we shall only observe, that the 
interdicted volume contains at least six or eight songs, than which none 
more perfect or more powerful have ever been published by M. Béranger, 
or, consequently, by any other writer. We here subjoin a rude attempt at 
translating one of the most admired of these effusions :-— 


Tue Comet or 1832. 


A comet from its native sphere Who to the future yet would look ? 


Against the globe is hurrying forth, 
And earth e’en now so shakes with fear, 
No more the magnet points the north: 
And while of life’s unjoyous feast, 
Table and gifests will both be o’er, 
Let those who fear seek out the priest, 
For me, the world need live no more, 
The world need live no more, 


Poor star, desert thy ancient ring, 
Unlearn the change of night and day ; 
Like children’s kite, when snaps the string, 
Tumble and whirl from light away ; 
Or wreck upon some distant sun, 
That thou hast never seen before ; 
From myriads who will miss the one ?— 
For me, the world need live no more, 


Who is not tired of vulgar aims ? 
Of grandeur circling vilest things ? 
Of blunders, robberies, wars, and shames, 
Nations of slaves, and lacquey-kings ? 


Or gods of clay would now adore ? 
Nor stage nor scenes | longer brook,— 
For me, the world need live no more, 


The young proclaim that all improves, 
Each step has left some ill behind, 
Steam without pause o’er ocean moves, 
And gas and printing light mankind, 
Ere twenty years the egg shall ope, 
And forth the leoked-for bird shall soar ; 
But, after thirty springs of hope,— 
For me, the world need liye no more. 


When wont of old my heart to heave 
In youth and love with quick delight, 
I prayed that earth might never leave 
That path which God had sown with light. 
But age comes on, and fair ones scorn 
The voice that loves their praise to 
pour ;— 
The comet is the star of morn,— 
For me, the world need live no more. 
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NECROLOGY. 


ANTONI. 

Tue subject of the present memoir, Vincenzo Berni degli Antoni, was born 
at Bologna in 1747, and died in March last, having reached the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. The city which gave him birth has to regret the 
loss of one of the most learned and most honoured of her citizens. His 
father, Francis degli Antoni, was an eminent jurist, and placed his son at 
the College St. Francois Xavier, where he studied the law, and distinguished 
himself at the university, by obtaining the prize in civil law. He went 
to Rome, where his talents at the bar obtained him the esteem of the courts 
in which he practised. On his return to Bologna, he, with the greatest 
credit to himself, filled the chair of civil law in the university, under the 
most critical circumstances. Upon the first French invasion he refused to 
take the oaths to the Republic; he was in consequence deprived of his 
professorship, and was obliged to quit the city. During the Austrian occu- 
pation in 1799, he was nominated member of the Imperial Regency ; and 
on the restoration of the French power, he accepted the post of Com- 
missary-general of Finance. Upon the establishment of the kingly power 
in Italy, he was appointed Procureur Royal in the Supreme Tribunal, and 
was honoured with the decoration of the Iron crown. When the Papal 
authority was re-established, Pope Pius VII. offered to him the presidency 
of the Court of Appeal, but his infirm state of health prevented him from 
accepting the office. Such rapid promotion sufficiently testifies the high 
reputation he enjoyed for talent and integrity. 

He was member of many learned societies, and, independently of his 
works on Jurisprudence, he composed some poems of considerable merit, 
and also produced several comic dramas. During the last twenty years of 
his life he was severely afflicted by gout, but, in the midst of his suffering, 
his conversation never lost its charms, nor his character its amiable serenity, 
so that he was equally patronized by princes and nobles as by men of letters. 


BOUTERWEK. 
On the ninth of August the University of Gittingen sustained a severe 
loss in the death of that highly-talented Academical Professor, Friedrich 
Bouterwek, who was, by a rather sudden attack, taken off in his 63d year, 
having been engaged but a few days before in the public duties of his office. 

He was born in 1766, at Oker, not far from Goslar, and very early dis- 
played those scientific abilities which have distinguished him during his 
literary career. In 1784 he entered at Gottingen, and studied Jurispru- 
dence, in which class he obtained the premium in 1786. He then changed 
to the plulosophical course, especially in its connection with the fine arts ; 
and although he had such success in his progress under the juridical fac ulty, 
the experience of his life has shown how wisely he acted in following the 
voice of his genius. 

His first lectures were delivered in 1791 upon the Kantesian philosophy 
with considerable approbation. During the next six years of his life he 
spent much of his time in travelling, and in 1797 he was appointes d by the 
Hanoverian government Professor Extraordinary of Philosop! ys and in 1806 
was appointed Counsellor. Foreign learned societies had already enjoyed 
his valuable communications ; and he was chosen Fellow of the Society of 


Arts in Lisbon in 1806, and the Royal Academy at Munichin 1809, These 
same 
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same marks of honourable distinction he also received from the Natural 
History Society in Wetterabia in 1809; from the Royal Society of Arts and 
the Academy at Leghorn in 1811; the Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin in 
1812 ; the Mineralogical Society of Jena in 1813; the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy of History, and the Royal Institute in the Netherlands in 1819. 

Bouterwek has been long before the public as an author. His first 
valuable production was entitled, ** Kleine Schriften philosophischen aesthe- 
tischen und literalischen Inhalts,” prefaced by an Auto-biography, in 
which he manifests not only a powerful intelligence, but a more than ordinary 
self-knowledge. 

The list of his works would be too voluminous for this short chronicle of 
his life. The principal of them were the following: Aesthetik, in 3 volumes ; 
Ideen zu einer allgemeinen Apodiktik, 2 vols. 8vo.; Geschichte der Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit, 12 vols. 8vo.; Museum der Philosophie und Literatur, 
3 vols. 8vo,; Lehrbuch der Philosophischen Vorkenntnisse und Wissen- 
schaften, in 3 vols.; Religion der Vernunft. 

His course of Lectures embraced logic, metaphysics, the philosophy of 
religion, practical er ethics, the laws of nature, history of philo- 
sophy, being an exhibition and discussion of the principal systems of philo- 
sophy; Aesthetik, in its connexion with the fine arts, and especially with 
poetry, and his historical and critical discourses on ancient and modern 
German Literature. 

In the winter of 1827 he was taken ill with a disorder which ever 
since left his health very uncertain. It affected both his sight and his 
hearing, so that his conversation lost much of its former charms. Still his 
mind was ever active, and during the last ten years of his life he devoted 
himself, with great assiduity, to the study of modern Greek, which drew to 
the University of Gittingen many students from Greece who were anxious 
to avail themselves of his distinguished abilities. 

Bouterwek was in person of middle stature and of slender figure. He 
lived in a very retired manner, and was seldom met with on the public pro- 
menades; not that he avoided society, but he latterly felt the disagree- 
ableness of his imperfect learning. He left behind him three children, who 
will enjoy his property. He was long a martyr to gout, which, with a violent 
hemorrhoidal attack, brought on an internal inflammation, which was the 
immediate cause of his death. 


BRIAL. 

Last June died at Paris Dour Brial, aged eighty-five years. He was born 
at Perpignan, May 26, 1743, and was the last of the learned French Bene- 
dictines who was member of the Academy of Inscriptions. We are indebted 
to him for the twelfth to the eighteenth volumes of the ‘ French Historians,’ 
commenced by Bouquet; and he contributed largely to the Benedictine 
edition of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France. His place in the 
academy will not be filled up, as, by a law passed under the ministry of 
Corbitre, the number of members is reduced from forty to thirty. 

There is a portrait of him in an interesting notice in the second volume of 
Dibdin's ‘ Biographical Tours in France and Germany. 


FRANCOIS CHAUSSIER. 

Tre profession of medicine has just lost one of its brightest ornaments. 
Francois Chaussier, a native of Dijon, one of the founders of the school of 
medicine at Paris, the restorer of the physiological system of Vicq-d'Azyr 
in France, the instructor of Bichat—in a word, the patriarch of physiolo- 
gical medicine, has terminated his career at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
VOL. II. NO. IV. 2N DR. GALL. 
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DR. GALL. 
JeAN Josepn GALL was born, in 1758, at a village of Baden, and was edu- 
cated at Baden, afterwards Brucksal, and studied medicine at Strasbourg 
under the physician Hermann. He took his doctor's degree in 1785 at 
Vienna, where he also practised medicine, but the authorities did not permit 
him to develop his new theories on the functions of the brain. He, in con- 
sequence, determined to visit the north, and was well received throughout 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, where he had the honour of discoursing 
before sovereign princes, who bestowed upon him the highest testimony of 
admiration and esteem. 

But Gall had long looked upon Paris as the centre of the world of science, 
and the sphere for the propagation of his doctrine, and in the year 1807, 
his reputation going before him, he arrived in the capital. 

It had always been his object to dissipate the vague notions entertained 
by physiologists and philosophers upon the seat of the human intellectual 
faculties ; the highest antiquity has without doubt fixed it in the brain, and 
the forehead was considered as developing, in some measure, the degree of 
intelligence, and even the tribes of the human species. No physician ever 
doubted that the diseases of the brain produced a deterioration of the men- 
tal faculties, the inclinations, and natural feelings. The records ef science 
furnished him with the first idea of his system, but all the details were put 
forth by him, and the great truths he propounded were supported by irre- 
fragable evidence. 

Not to dwell upon the labours of Lavater to establish a facial system, it 
is natural to suppose that inquiry would extend beyond the lines of the 
countenance; but the notions which had hitherto been propagated were 
vague and extravagant, and appeared rather mere coincidences than the 
necessary affinities between matter and mind. 

The mind of Gall was peculiarly fitted for this kind of investigation, and 
the fugitive ideas which he had collected in his researches upon the subject, 
beginning with the writings of Hippocrates and Galen, and continuing his 
inquiries to the latest authors, he undertook to mould into a scientific form. 
Great discoveries are generally the result of frequent experiments, and a 
collected mass of evidence. Isolated facts, however well supported, do not 
constitute a system. There is requisite a genius to draw comparisons, to 
reconcile differences, to examine details, to controvert opposing theories, 
and to dispose materials in their dependent fitnesses to produce what may be 
termed a system. But physiology is not a science nursed only in the study, 
but a chain of evidence founded upon rational observation, and deductions 
substantiated by incontrovertible facts, so arranged as to demonstrate new 
truths, fruitful in useful application, and powerfully aiding the progress of 
civilization. 

Such is the character of the infant science which Gall made known, 
embracing thus the question of the instinctive and intellectual faculties in 
its largest extent. By repeated dissections he became convinced that there 
existed in the brain nerves distinctive of the passions, the instinct, and the 
different intellectual faculties. He rejected the classifications hitherto ad- 
mitted by ideologists and metaphysicians, and undertook to assign-to the 
animal and mental powers a respective position—a cellular development in 
the cranial cavity. It cannot be matter of reproach to him that his attempt 
has not been crowned with perfect success,—it is rather a source of congra- 
tulation that he sufficiently demonstrated its truth to convince men of pro- 
found attainment of the possibility of its execution. 

_ It is not our intention here to enlarge imio the inquiry of Gall’s craniolo- 
gical system ; suffice it to say, that he has done a great service to medical 
philosophy 
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philosophy in indicating the course of study which it is necessary to pursue 
to give to intellectual physiology all the proof of which it is susceptible. 

But he was no less an eminent physician than an excellent citizen. He 
was blessed with every social virtue, great benevolence and goodness of 
heart, together with a frankness of character, which were particularly exem- 
plified when he had to meet the unjust opposition made to the propagation 
of his doctrine, whereby persons of a less pacific nature might easily have 
been exasperated ;--but in no instance do we find him carried beyond the 
bounds of decency and moderation. In his lectures he could boast of ree- 
koning among his auditors men equally distinguished by their science as by 
their rank in society. 

He was of naturally robust constitution, and still enjoyed the full energy 
of his moral powers, so as to have promised himself the prospect of 2 lon 
life, when he was seized with the first attacks of the disorder which carri 
him off. His zeal in the cause of science, and his passion for instruction, 
made him insensible to the fatigue which his numerous friends saw making 
inroads upon his strength, and he could not be persuaded to enjoy that 
repose which was necessary to support his mind in all its vigour. His last 
hours were softened by the tender care of his wife and the advice of many of 
his colleagues, whom a long friendship had allied to him; and the interest 
of these eminent personages served to assuage the bitterness of his suffer- 
ings. He died with the calm of a wise man, and the consolation of a bene- 
volent mind—a stranger to the calamities of the human race; and his me- 
mory will long be cherished for the services he has rendered to a grateful 
posterity. 

MORATIN. 
On the 21st of June, died at Paris, Don. Leandro Fernandez Moratin*, the 
dramatist, who was deservedly styled the Molié¢re of Spain. 

He was born in Madrid, and received his first instruction under his father, 
Nicolas Fernandez Moratin, who had distinguished himself by his tragedies, 
besides many lyrical and epic poems. The subject of our memoir gave the 
first proof of his poetical genius, by gaining both prizes, which were 
offered by the Royal Academy at Madrid, for, Ist, An Heroic Poem on the 
re-conquest of Grenada; and, 2nd, A Satire on the Corruption of the 
Spanish Language. He shortly afterwards produced his celebrated comedy 
El Café, which obtained him universal credit by the boldness and fidelity 
with which the characters were drawn, the keenness of the satire, and the 
beauty of its style. The young poet obtained in consequence not only the pa- 
tronage of the famous Godoy, to whom he afterwards dedicated his no less 
celebrated comedy El Baron+, but received permission to travel at the 
royal expense, by which he was enabled to visit the principal theatres of 
England, France, and Italy; and, upon his return, enjoyed a considerable 
pension. He was the author of the following pieces: / Viego y la Nina, 
la Mogigata, El Si de las Nitas, el Baron,—and two translations from 
Moliére, la Escuela de los Maridos, and el Medico a Palos. In the trans- 
lation of the first of these, he sets forth as its praiseworthy peculiarity, the 
unity of the plot, and the perfection of moral influence, which characterize 
Moliére’s works. 

Molitre was always his model, although he showed himself by no means 
ignorant of the principa! dramas of other countries. One of his earliest 
attempts was a translation of Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ accompanied with 


* See our last Number, for a Review of his Works. 
+ This was the first play which appeared under his own name ; his former works 
bear his academical name, Jnarco Celenio. 
”» 


2n2 critical 
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critical notes, and a life of the great Author; and it appears to have been 
his intention to have translated the whole of his works into Spanish. 

Upon his return from his theatrical tour, he was appointed by Charles IV. 
to the chief post in the department for foreign translations, and was named 
honorary member of the Council of State. This last post he held under 
Joseph, together with the situation of Chief Inspector of the Royal Library. 
The increasing disturbances and political revolution determined him at last to 
leave his native country, and to take . his abode at Paris, where he devoted 
himself entirely to literary studies. He was occupied with the History of 
the Spanish Dramas from the earliest period; and it is hoped that this 
desirable work will be published from the papers he has left behind him. 


NICHOLAS YAKOVLEVICH OZERETZKOVSKY. 
AtrnoveH he holds no distinguished rank among the writers of Russia, 
Ozeretzkovsky deserves some record, as having been one of the first mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and as having contri- 
buted, by a variety of useful works, to the advancement of science and 
letters. In 1774, he accompanied the Academician, Lepekhin, in his explo- 
ratory travels through various parts of the Russian Empire ; and in 1785 
was commissioned to visit the lakes Ladoga and Onega, of which journey 
he published a relation in the following year. He also published ‘ Elements 
of Natural History, a translation of Sallust, and ‘ Memoirs of the Progress 
of the Sciences in Russia, from 1803 to 1810 ;' besides many other produc- 
tions, some of which are to be found in Transactions of the Academy. 
Ozeretzkovsky was born in 1750 ; and died Feb. 20, 1827. 


SIEBOLD. 

Apam Elias von Siebold was the youngest son of Kaspar von Siebold, an 
eminent. surgeon at Wurtzburg, and was born March 5, 1775. By his 
father's wish to engage in commercial pursuits, he entered a counting-house 
at Altenberg; but, in a short time, found means to follow his medical 
studies. With great industry he applied himself to the Humaniora, which 
he had neglected, and entered the University of his native place, where he 
was indebted to his father and the celebrated Hesselbach, for his knowledge 
of anatomy and midwifery; and to his elder brother, Christopher, for phy- 
siology. 

After a literary journey through Leipzig and Halle to Berlin, in 1795, he, 
upon his return, continued his studies at Jena, under the elder Stark, who 
gave him the opportunity of practice !n many important cases, by which he 
perfected himself in the obstetrical ar. Inthe autumn of i1797,he removed 
to Gottingen, where he finished his studies under Osiander. 

On his return to his native place, he practised at the Hospital, under 
Thomann, in clinical cases, and undertook part of his father’s practice. In 
1799 he was appointed Professor Extraordinary, in his father's place. In 
1800 he made a journey to Vienna, to enjoy the advantage especially of 
Frank and Boer's clinical lectures ; and was appointed, on his return, medi- 
cinal rath; and under the sanction of Maximilian Joseph, Elector of 
Bavaria, opened an establishment in September, 1805, for cases in midwifery. 
In the same year he was invited to fill the post, vacant by Wiedmann's 
death, at Brunswick, which honour he declined. Under his superintend- 
ence, the Midwifery Schools at Wurtzburg enjoyed the patronage, not only 
of Germany, but of distant countries. In 1816, he accepted a call to Berlin, 
which he had refused two years before. The loss of his wife, and other 
misfortunes, made it necessary that he should travel for the benefit of his 
health ; and it was not till the spring of 1817, that he was able to open his 

course 
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course of lectures ; and in November, of the same year, he succeeded in an 
institution attached to the University, similar to that which had so much 
engaged his attention at Wurtzburg. 

He was honoured by frequent marks of royal favour. In 1819, he 
received the medal of the third class of the Guelphie Order, from the present 
King of England ; and in 1820, he was, by command of the King of Prussia, 
elected Knight of the Red Eagle, third class. His many publications enjoyed 
the highest reputation, and some have been translated into the Polish, 
French, Italian, and Dutch languages. 

His whole life was employed in acts of humanity. Day and night, with- 
= respect of person, he was ready to attend the unfortunate who needed 
is aid. 

During the last half year he had been engaged in a work on the Baths of 
Kissingen, which he finished only four days before his death. This event 
took place on the 12th of July last, after a very short illness. 


THUNBERG. 


On the 8th of August, died at Upsal, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, the 
Professor of Natural History, C. P. Thunberg, who succeeded the celebrated 
Linnzus in the professorial chair of the University. He had pursued the 
study of botany with indefatigable zeal during the last half century. He 
was the worthy disciple of one of the greatest men who ever honoured the 
natural sciences, and spent many years in traversing all parts of the globe, 
for the purpose of exploring nature and extending his knowledge. His 
various publications connected with Natural History, especially those which 
illustrate the botany of Japan, have raised him to an eminent situation 
among men of learning and research. He was a fellow of most of the 
learned societies in both hemispheres, to whom he acted as corresponding 
member. His loss will long be felt by the scientific world, by whom he is 
much regretted. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Brussels. 

A new Collection of Mémoires Historiques sur la Cour de France pendant 
le dixhuititme Sitcle, chronologically arranged, and illustrated with notes, is 
announced as about to appear. The first Series, ending with the year 1764, 
the death of the Pompadours, will contain:—1. Memoirs of the Princess 
Charlotte Elizabeth, mother of the Regent, from new documents—2. Me- 
moirs of Massillon—3. Richelieu, Maurepas, D'Argenson, Duclos, Pom- 
padour, D’Aiguillon, Pont de Vesle, Tencin, &c.; and will extend to thirty 
volumes. Among many other ,original Memoirs which have been pro- 
mised towards this series, will be found those of the Count Lauraguais (or 
Barbancon). 

The Society for instructing the Natives of Bombay announce the follow- 
ing works as about to appear: a Mahratta Grammar and Dictionary for 
Indians, and the same in the Guyrata dialect ; an English and Mahratta 
Lexicon and Grammar; also a Guyrata Grammar and Dictionary for 
Englishmen. 

The following valuable botanical work is announced, as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers is collected to defray the expense of ——- 

‘ Flora, 
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—‘ Flora Jave necnon insularum adjacentium auctore Car. Ludov. Blume, 
M.D., adjutore J. B. Fischer,’ with lithographic and copper plates. It 
will consist of 100 parts, each containing six coloured plates, price 16s, 

Professor Siegerbeck is about to publish a History of the University of 
Leyden. 

Berlin. 

Professor Gans’s Lectures on the French Revolution are very popular; 
they are attended by upwards of 400 students. 

The ceremony of giving a name to the university has lately taken place. 
It is to be called Friedrich Wilhelms University ; that of Bonn will be called 
Rheinisches Fr. Wil. Univ. The number of students there at present is 
864 (of whom 99 are foreigners), viz. 387 theology, 184 jurisprudence, 148 
medicine, 145 philosophy; in Berlin the number is 1631 (of whom 434 are 
foreigners), viz. 549 theology, 563 law, 306 medicine, and 213 philosophy. 
In Upsala the number of students last year was 1426, at Lund 631, and at 
Christiana 983. 

M. Biirger of Heidelberg, who is already known from several mathema- 
tical treatises, and especially his Theory of Parallels, proposes to publish a 
Plan of Universal Language, by which every people may, in the short space 
of two days, acquire the ah of understanding the contributions of 
foreigners, without an acquaintance with their mother tongue. 

M. Lesson, adistinguished natural historian, having made three voyages 
round the world, will shortly publish in eight vols. 8vo, with an atlas in 
twenty parts, a natural history of animals discovered since the time of 
Buffon, 

Dr. Reyscher of Stuttgart is preparing a complete historical and critical 
collection of the laws of Wirtemberg, arranged under the separate laws and 
revised by one of the ministers. Three vols. Svo. will appear annually. 

A new and complete edition of Buffon's Natural por in German, is 

reparing for publication at Trier. It will comprehend the three natural 

Eeodon. and include the discoveries of Cuvier, Lacepede, Latreille, La- 
marck, Mirbel, Sonnini, Valenciennes, De Tigny, dAubuisson, Beaudant, 
Bosc, &c. 

This work will be greatly enriched with the latest and most important dis- 
coveries, and edited by Dr. Goldfuss, Dr. Nees von Esenbeck, and Dr. Nig- 
geraia of the university of Bonn, assisted by the valuable labours and 
researches of Drs. Giide and Gall of Liege, Dr. Martius of Munich, Dr. 
Paulus of Coblentz, and Dr. Leloup of Trier. The publication both in 4to. 
and 8vo. willcommence with the new year. 

Christiana. 

In the beginning of last year, were found at Nedre-Strémsberg fourteen 
ancient gold coins, buried under a stone, so large that it was necessary to 
spring it with powder, in order to dig them out. They are of the size of a 
Danish ducat, and, according to Professor Steenbloch’s report, must have 
been stamped at Constantinople i in the tenth century. Two of them repre- 
sent Christ sitting with a book in his hand, with the inscription—J. H. § 
XRS. Rex Regnantium. On the reverse, two heats in complete armour, 
with the cross, having the inscription—Roman. et Xristofo, Augg. (Roma- 
nus Christophorus, Emperor). The other twelve differ from the above by the 
inscription on the reverse—Constant, et Roman. Augg. They are in excel- 
lent preservation, and were most probably brought by the crusaders, who had 
received them asa mark of distinction from the Emperor. 


Copenhagen. 
Tur Archeological Society has received the royal charter, with the title of 


the 
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the Royal Northern Antiquarian Society, under the presidency of Count 
Abrahamson ; Professor Magnusen is Vice-president, and Rafn, Secretary. 
They are charged with the publication of ancient manuscripts. 

The last volume of their Transactions contains three Icelandic Sagas, 
exceedingly important to the illustration of Danish history. ‘ Jomsvi-kinga- 
saga, followed by a poem on the expedition of these pirates, called Jomsvi- 
kinga-Drapa, and the Knyt-Saga; being a continuation of the same 
history, till the time of Canute or Knud VI., including the Danish descent 
upon England. 

M. Rafn has succeeded in establishing a public library at Reikevig, which 
already consists of four thousand volumes, whereby the study of Icelandic 
literature will be greatly promoted. He has also founded, for a similar 
object, a public library at Thorshavn, in the Faroe Islands, which already 
extends to five hundred volumes. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society, M. Rask, who published some 
time since his ‘ Essay on Egyptian Chronology,” read a Memoir on the 
Mosaic Chronology, in support of the hypothesis—that the term of human 
life is not abridged. His object was to show that the Jewish year did not 
comprehend twelve months till after the departure from Egypt; before that 
period it implied a shorter time, of one, two, four, or six months. He will, 
probably, publish this Essay in a separate form. 

The whole of the Grand Atlas of the kingdom of Denmark, under the 
direction of the Chevalier d' Abrahamson, :» expected to be finished in the 
course of the following year. It will consist of ‘orty-eight sheets, and from the 
specimens already produced, not only is it valuable from the extent of its 
details, and correctness of its execution, but it exhibits one of the clearest 
specimens of the lithographic art as applied to maps, which we have yet 


seen. 

Finnland. 
Aw account of the late Emperor Alexander’s journey to and from Cajana, a 
remote province in the north-east of Finnland, never before visited by any 
ruling power, has lately been published by Captain Sebastian Guipenbery, in 
the Russian, Swedish, French, and German languages. It contains statistical 
and historical notices of the city Cajana, and the ancient fortress Cajaneborg, 
and is illustrated by six lithographic drawings. 

Florence. 

A new periodica) publication is about to be added to the Italian scientific 
works of that nature, under the title, ‘ Annales Italiennes des Sciences Ma- 
thématiques, Physiques, et Naturelles ; and will have the assistance, not 
only of the savans of Florence, but all the universities and academies of 
Italy. The publication will take place quarterly; and the journal will be 
printed in 4to. . 

They are proceeding very successfully among the ruins of Pompeii. The 
last parts which they have discovered, have presented some designs in 
fresco, which, although rather coarse, and of little variety in colour, are 
still strikingly true. One painting, in particular, is worthy of notice, repre- 
senting a Return from the Vintage. 

At Herculaneum they have recommenced digging where the lava is more 
brittle. The first result has been the discovery of a private mansion, built 
after the plan of those in Pompeii, but with greater taste and elegance. The 
court is surrounded with a colonnade of fluted pillars, supporting a roof, of 
which the tiles still remain, and some of the rafters reduced to charcoal. 
The chambers round the court, though small, are larger than those of the 
houses at Pompeii. 


The Royal Museum at. Naples is every day adding to its treasures ; = 
1e 
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the recent publication of their most beautiful and curious antiquities, exe- 
cuted in hthography, and at a moderate price, renders the possession of 
them easily attainable to every lover of the arts. 


Gottingen. 
Tne Royal Society of Arts held their meeting on the 5th of July, when 
M. Iversen obtained the prize for his Treatise on the agricultural question— 
on the Chemical Properties of Marl ; its influence upon land, and how it 
may most beneficially be used in husbandry. 

The subject for November is the Cultivation of Sheep-pastures ; for July 
of next year, the Use of Bones as Manure; for the following November, on 
the Cultivation of Flax. 

Heidelberg. 

Ir is matter of congratulation to observe how this ancient city has reco- 
vered itself from the devastating effects of the late war, which overwhelmed 
the whole of the Palatinate. The University, in particular, from the privileges 
it enjoys under its present mild government, is very flourishing, and soars 
to the highest rank among similar institutions in Germany. She may well 
be proud of the names of Chelius, Creuzer, Daub, Gmelin, von Langsdorff, 
Leonhard, Morstadt, Mittermaier, Munche, Nigele, Paulus, Puchelt, Ross- 
hirt, Schlosser, Schwartz, Thibaut, Tiedemann, Zacharia, &c. There are 
5 Professors in Theology, 8 Professors and 6 Private Lecturers in Ju- 
risprudence, 10 Professors in Medicine, and 19 Professors of Philosophy ; 
787 Students entered in the last term, 74 in Theology, 441 in Jurisprudence, 
172 in Medicine, and 100 in Philosophy. 

Professor Mone, so well known for his researches in ancient German 
literature, has been called for some time to the University at Liwen, and 
Rau, the Professor of Political Economy, has been called to the University 
at Halle. 

Leipzig. 
Dr. Expert, the author of the ‘ Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lexicon,’ and 
formerly librarian at Wolfenbittel, has made a selection of the most import- 
ant manuscripts which are there deposited, to the number of nine hundred 
and forty-two (every one knows their great philological value). He has 
lately announced his intention of publishing a Catalogue of them, enriched 
with bibliegraphical notices, under the title ‘ Bibliotheca Guelpherbitane 
codices Greeci et Latini Classici.’ 

Lisbon. 

The following establishments exist in this city, for promoting knowledge 
in arts and science :— 

1. The four academies devoted to military and naval schools. 2. Les Ar- 
chives Militaires ; where are deposited the geographical collections. 3. The 
records of Fombo, where Portuguese diplomacy is taught. 4. The Royal 
College for the nobility, the military, including schools of commerce and 
drawing, architecture, sculpture, physic, and chemistry. 5. The School of 
Medicine. 6. Mechanics’ Institutes, united to an institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. 7. The school of the monastery of St. Vincent, 
where are taught theology, philosophy, mathematics, rhetoric, geography, 
history, and the ancient languages. 8. The establishment for rhetoric, lan- 
guage and philosophy, under Alfama, Rocio, Bavio, Alto, and Belem, of the 
public library. 9. The Public Library, 10. The Museum and Botanic 
Garden, under the direction of the celebrated naturalist, Felix Asclar Brotero. 
11. The Museum Mainense, or royal academy of science. 13. The Marine 
Observatory, whose labours are published in the ‘ Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy.’ 13, The society for the encouragement of Portuguese ae A 
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Munich. 
There are now published twenty-one journals in this city, and three more 
are announced as forthcoming—The Argus, the Eos, and the Theatrical 
Observer. 


Paris. 

We are much indebted’ to Captain Hiram Cox for a paper in the Journal 
Asiatique, and for a sketch of the Hindoo-Chinese people residing 7—26° of 
north latitude, and 93—-109° east longitude. This extent of country is di- 
vided into three distinct governments ; Cochin China to the East; Siam in 
the centre ; and the Birman empire in the West. Besides the rough and un- 
civilized mountaineers, the people descend from eight families or clans. The 
people of Arakan (Rubking), the Birmans, the people of Pegu (Mon), of 
Siam (Thai), of Lao (Laos), of Kambodje (Khamen), of Cochin China and 
Tonquin (Anam), the Yans and the Malays. These form separate nationali- 
ties, but are related on the Hindu and Chinese side in their language, cus- 
toms, religion, government, and character. The Birmans, they of Pegu, 
Siam, Laos, and Khamen acknowledge Buddhism, are governed by the 
priesthood, are bigoted and superstitious. In Cochin China and Tonquin 
the priests are more despised, and the followers of Buddhism are fewer. 
They are all inferior in cultivation to the Chinese, Hindus, Persians, and 
hakien | but excel the inhabitants of the Asiatic Archipelago. They are 
equally noted for uncleanness, intemperance, and bloodthirstiness,’ contempt 
of the female sex, and such an ignorance of honourable feeling as to disre- 
gard slander and even blows. 

The boundaries of Cochin China and Siam have long remained the same. 
That of the Birman empire has greatly changed since the late war. The 
most beautiful provinces have been ceded to England. Cochin China is 
watered by two large rivers, the Tonquin and the Kambodje. The first 
takes its mse in the mountain of Yunan, and flows through the country for 
400 miles; the other springs from a lake in Yunan, and flows into another 
lake in Lao, 22° N.lat. The writer considers it as the largest stream in 
Asia, and calculates its length at 1500 miles. From Lao it rolls through 
the whole of Kambodje, and falls into the sea by three mouths in 10° N. lat. 
Cochin China is divided into three provinces, Tonquin, which contains 15 
districts, Cochin, which has nine, and Kambodje, which has six. Of these 
Tonquin is the most fertile, the richest, and most thickly populated. It is 
inhabited by the Anans, whose forefathers conquered and subjugated the 
country. The aboriginal settlers, the Lois, fled before them into the moun- 
tains, where they still live as half savages. 

Siam is divided into Siam properly so called, and the kingdom of Lao, a 
part of Kambodje and of Pegu, with a mixture of the Malay and mountain 
races. The island Funk Ceylon also belongs to Siam, and not far distant 
from the haven Tavoi the boundary of the Birman empire is marked by 
three pagodas. 

The writer then speaks of the literature of the Hindu Chinese, their reli- 
gion, government, manners, and language. The Scriptures have been pub- 
lished at Pali, Buddhism is the foundation of their religion. Their torm 
of government is purely despotic ; the name of the Ruler dare not be spoken 
under penalty of death. Every male inhabitant who has reached his 
twentieth year must serve the King in a civil, military, or agricultural ca- 
pacity for three years. 

The people are remarkably ignorant of mechanical work in general. 
Commerce and manufactures are therefore scarcely known. Neither the 
arts nor scienve flourish among them. The Birmans are the only people 
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among them who carry on a small trade with China or the English East 
Indies. 

The Siamese and Cochin Chinese traffic among themselves with China 
and Malacca: their intercourse with India is very inconsiderable. 

In the Sitting of 16th May of the Academy of Inscriptions, a Dissertation 
by Brénstedt, a corresponding Member, on two remarkable fragments on 
the exterior frieze of the Parthenon, which have been preserved in the Danish 
Museum at Copenhagen, was read with universal approbation. 

In the Sitting of the 26th July, M. Depping received the first premium on 
the Commerce of Middle Europe with Syria and Egypt. An interesting 
communication from La Borde on the City of Patra, and the country of the 
Nabathaer, in Arabia, was made to the Assembly. Also a Paper, by Gail, 
on Hannibal's passage of the Alps; by Abel Remusat, on the state of 
Natural History among the people of the East ; and the Meeting terminated 
i a Notice of the Agricultural Laws of the Romans, by M. Dureau de la 

alle. 

The contest on the subject of Infection from the Yellow Fever is kept up 
with great virulence. Dr. Chervin has, at great expense, in a journey of 
great length, collected proofs that it is not contagious ; and Dr. Parisot 
defies heaven and earth to prove the contrary. It was upon his recom- 
mendation that the former ministry obtained a considerable sum of money 
from the Chambers to build and maintain houses of quarantine on the coast. 

The Academy of Sciences has not remained indifferent to the inquiry. 
They have proposed a prize of 10,000 francs to the most valuable disco- 
veries which will bear upon the point of dispute. The present Government 
so far favour the views of Dr. Chervin as to propose that the quarantine sta- 
tions upon the Atlantic shall be broken up, and remain only upon the Me- 
diterranean. 

At the Sitting of the 16th June the following prizes were adjudged: that 
for Astronomy, founded by De la Lande, was awarded to Carlini of Milan, 
and Plana of Turin; in experimental Physiology to Dr. Dutrochet, for his 
discovery of the phenomenon which he styles Endesmosis ; to Messrs. Audouin 
and Edwards for Dissertations on the circulation of the blood, and breathing 
of testaceous animals; to the Baron Heurteloup for an instrument for crush- 
ing the stone in the bladder ; to Mr. Thomas for a statistical account of the 
island of Bourbon. Various papers were then read before the Academy. The 
Baron Cuvier pronounced a panegyric on the celebrated botanist and mine- 
ralogist, Ramond, who, from his long stay in the mountains, is called “ the 
learned chamois.” Magendie also read an ingenious paper on the humeur 
cérébro-spinale. The Sitting closed by a paper by Baron Fourvier on the 
subject of the air-balloon. 

Mr. R. P. Lesson, the author of the Zoology in the “ Voyage autour de 
monde par Duperrey,” is about to publish L’Histoire naturelle des Oiseaux 
Mouches. He has permission from MM. Cuvier and Saint Hilaire to 
introduce some specimens from the Museum which have never been pub- 
lished. 

Arrival of a French Traveller at Timbuctoo. 

Tue Société Royale de Géographie, at Paris, has received from M. Delaporte, 
the French Vice-Consul at Tangier, intelligence of the highest interest to the 
friends of science. A French traveller, whose name is Caillé, left Senegal 
in April 1827, ascended the Rio Nunez, in company with a caravan of Man- 
dingoes, as far as the mountains of Senegambia. From thence he directed 
his course to those of Fonta-Diallon, and halted at a Mandingo village, where 
he fell dangerously ill. After having been detained there more than five 
months, he continued his route towards Bambara, and arrived at the banks 
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of the Niger, near Debbie, which he visited. Descending the river in a vessel 
of 70 tons burden, he arrived in twenty-nine days at Kalra, the port of Tim- 
buctoo, from which it is distant about five miles. Timbuctoo is situated 
in a sandy plain, scantily tufted with stunted and sickly trees. M. Caillé, 
taking advantage of a caravan which was crossing the desert, left Tim- 
buctoo after a fortnight's stay, and after traversing the Sahara and passing 
through Tafilelt, arrived by the route of Fez and Mequinez without acci- 
dent at Tangier. There he was received by the French Consul, who has 
furnished him with the means of returning to his native country. During 
his journey, which occupied sixteen months, M. Caillé adopted the Arab 
costume. He experienced the most horrible privations, and owes the suc- 
cessful result of his. hazardous undertaking entirely to his unconquerable 
perseverance. 

M. Arnaud, already known as the author of many poetical works de- 
servedly popular, is about to translate into French verse the Corsair of Lord 
Byron, From what we know of M. Arnaud’s ability as a translator, we are 
led to expect from him a version of this admirable poem worthy of the original. 

MM. Baudouin have purchased a collection of the inedited songs of 
Beranger, at the enormous price of 250 franes per song. As they are 
thirty-four in number, although many of them do not exceed a few lines, 
the copy-right of this little volume will cost the publishers 8500 francs, or 
upwards of 3502. 

Charles X. has presented a statue of Racine to the Department of the 
Aisne. It is to be erected at Ferté-Milon, the birth-place of the Poet. The 
General Council of the Department has voted 40,000 francs for its erection. 


Prague. 
Ar the sitting of the Bohemian Society of Arts, of the 5th June, the award 
of the prize of fifty ducats and two hundred and fifty printed copies of the 
best dissertation on an Ausfiihrliche Wiurdigung der Bihmischen Ge- 
schichtschreiber vom ersten derselben bis zur Hagekischen Chronik herab, 
was deferred to the end of March. 
Rome. 

Tue excavations in Campo Vaccino are proceeding with activity, and now 
that the few valuable discoveries already brought to light have excited a con- 
siderable interest upon the subject, it will not be impertinent to give some 
short detail. On the height of Velia, upon which S. Francesca Romana is 
situated, has been discovered, near the temples of Roma and Venus, the 
foundation of the portico which surrounded these two connected buildings ; 
also the pavement, which is formed, as usual, of the lava, in polygon shape. 
Between the fountain ealled Meta Sudante, the basin of which is discovered, 
the Arco di Tito, and their foundation, various branches from the great 
sewer have been dug into, some of which are so filled with mud and filth, 
that they have not yet been cleared. One which passes from the foundation 
of the Temple above mentioned, led through a brick passage to a square 
opening, exactly where it meets the Via Sacra. In clearing away the rub- 
bish, they came to another brick passage, terminated by a vault, broad 
enough for a man to pass, but the depth is not yet determined; this takes 
the direction from the Palatine towards the arch of Titus. Out of these, 
proceeds another built of Travertin blocks, without cement, rather broader, 
and about six feet high, having no vault, but covered by a projection of flat 
stones. 

The structure of this sewer is similar to that discovered in 1743, the course 
of which was followed from the Velabrum to St. Adriano. Ficorini, who 
describes it, observes that it was built of travertin, not of peperin (the — 
, use 
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used in the regal period, it is well known, came from Alba or Gabii). 
Niebuhr supposes these to be those sewers which, by order of the censors, 
were, after the first Punic war, added to that Cloaca Maxima constructed 
by Tarquin. The cost he computes at upwards of 200,000/. 

Both these sewers pass about ten feet under the ancient pavement, in the 
direction of the Coliseum; but, on account of the water, the clearing of these 
is greatly impeded. 

On the other side of Velia, to the left of S. Francesca Romana, the floor 
of the Temple of Peace has been cleared of rubbish, whereby some remains 
in marble have been brought to light. 

The Manuscripts of the late intelligent and laborious traveller, G. B. 
Brocchi, have at length safely arrived at Trieste. It will be remembered, 
that he died, Sept. 1826, at Chortam, a village of Libya, where the White 
River flows into the Nile. His Journal, which is brought down to within 
six days of his death, contains an account of his journey over Alexandria to 
Cairo, and his visit to Ragusa; also his journey to the eastern Desert, in the 
neighbourhood of Syene ; thence to Suez, or the Red Sea. His attention on 
this occasion was directed to the mines, especially the emerald mines, at 
Sacchetto. His third journey was to examine the brown coal mines at 
Lebanon in Syria; and his fourth journey was to Sennaar. His collection 
of plants and minerals furnish rich materials, if properly used, for the 
noblest monument which the scientific world can erect to his memory. 

A pedestrian statue of the Emperor Titus was lately discovered at Rome, 
in a vineyard adjoining the church of St. John Lateran, and in the pos- 
session of the chapter of that establishment. A smaller statue of one of the 
princesses of the imperial family, together with a bust of Juno, and various 
other relics, have since been dug up. The chapter are continuing their 
researches, and it is said, appear unwilling to part with their treasures for 
the benefit of the museums of the Capitol, or the Vatican. 


St. Petersburgh. 

TiL1 1822 the New World alone boasted of its platina mines, but in that 
year the search for gold on the ridges of the Ural mountains in Silesia, on 
account of the newly-discovered gold sand, was prosecuted with great ar- 
dour, and the first masses of platina were discovered. The first specimens 
were dug in the mines belonging to the Countess Strogonow and M. von 
Jatomlen ; and in 1824 many rich strata were found in the imperial mines 
at Gorodlagodak and at Nischnetagilsk, belonging to Counsellor Demidow. 
They proved by no means inferior to that of America, and the attention of 
the government was immediately directed towards it. 

Among the poetical works recently announced in the course of publica- 
tion we notice,— 

1. Boris Godounop, a tragedy, by Alexander Pouschkin, which is ex- 
pected to form a new epoch in the annals of Russian dramatic literature. 

2. The poetical works of D. V. Veneritinov, a young man of great pro- 
mise, whose premature death is a loss severely felt by his country and 
the muses. 

3. M. Baratinsky announces a new poem entitled Le Bal. 

4. Two translations of Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata, one by S. E. Raitch, 
the other by A. Merzliakov. 

5. A translation of the Hamlet of Shakspeare, by M. Vrontzenko. 

Professor Giébel of Jena has taken the place of Professor Osann at Dor- 
pet where he now occupies the professorship of Physic and Chemistry in 

Virtzburg, vacant by the death of Professor Sorg. 
Stockholm, 
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Stockholm. 

Tne annual meeting of the Academy of Arts was this year well attended. 
The Crown Prince, many of the Ministers of State, and the most distin- 
guished individuals, as to rank or learning, were seen among the audience. 
The following reports were read by Berzelius (who is about to make a scien- 
tific journey to ene’, upon Chemistry ; Cronsbrand, upon Mathema 
tics and Astronomy ; Dallmann, on Geology and Zoology; Wickstrom, on 
Botany; and Palsch, on Technology. These reports are not confined to the 
exertions of the members of the Academy in Sweden; but embrace the 
labours of other countries, where they have correspondents. The gold 
medal was presented to M, Gillenhal, author of an entomological work— 
“ Insecta Suecica descripta,” of which the fourth part has just appeared. 
Much was said of uniting the four Academies of Stockholm into one insti- 
tution; but it was not effected. 

The young poet, Nicander, who has acquired such fame by his great 
en poem, ‘ Tasso's Death, and for which he was crowned by the Swedish 

cademy, is about to make a literary tour ; for which he has a pension from 
the Academy. In this respect, Sweden shows a bright example to other 
countries. Geyer, Atterborn, and Beskow, have lately returned from a 
similar journey. The Academy of Fine Arts supports some young men of 
genius at Rome, among whom Fogelberg distinguished himself by his 
* Amor in the Shell,’ which was exhibited at the Louvre. Count Morner, by 
his drawings of the Roman Carnival ; and Bystrom, by the many specimens 
of sculpture which he has produced during his fifteen years’ stay at Rome, 


Stuttgart, 

An important work has been lately announced to be published by sub- 
scription— Deutschland und einzelner Deutschen Staaten wichtigste Mo- 
mente in den 30 Jahren, 1791—1821. The collections have been made by 
a society of learned men, and the editorship is committed to J. A. von Belli 
de Pino and J. Theodor von Roth. 

The 69th volume of the translation of Sir Walter Scott's works is an- 
nounced by the bookseller Franckh, in a pocket size. Of these editions 
there have been sold, in the short space of two years, 1,725,000 volumes. 

The subscriptions towards Schiller's monument only amount to 3798 
florins, which falls vastly short of the sum which the universal enthusiasm 
for the poet had given promise. His works, which are in every library, are 
his best and noblest monument, 

Venice. 

Among the ancient monuments of art, M. Weber has brought to light two 
Egyptian bronzes :— 

1. The statue of Apopis, the representation of which serves to correct an 
error described as Serapis in the Description de Egypte, liv. iii. pl. 33.— 
Rhode on the Zodiac. 

2. Harpocrates—the sign of the Egyptian fertile season. M. Weber 
fortunately arrived in time to save this from the destroying hands of the 
goldsmith. 

He has also discovered an amulet from the Byzantine middle ages, with a 
Greek inscription which has furnished materials for much curious specu- 
lation. 
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Mémoires, Correspondance, et Opus- 
cules inédits de Paul-Louis Courier. 
8vo. Tome second. Paris. 

Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis Napo- 
léon et sur la Hollande. 8vo. Paris, 9s. 

Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, pour ser- 
vir,a Histoire de l’Empereur Napo- 
léon. Tomes VII. et VIII. 8vo. Paris. 
1d. 2s. 6d. 

Mémoires sur ’Impératrice Joséphine, 
ses Contemporains, la Cour de Na- 
varre et de la Malmaison. Tome 1. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Mémoires de Vidocq, Chef de la Police 
de Sureté, jusqu’en 1827. Tomes I. et 
Il, 8vo. Paris. 

Mery, M. C, de, Histoire générale des 
Proverbes, Adages, Sentences, Apoph« 
thegms, dérivés des meeurs, des usages 
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de lésprit et de la moraledes Peuples | d"Audjelah et de Maradih, par M. J. 


anciens et modernes. 8vo. Tome II. R. Pacho. Troisiéme partie. Cyré- 

Paris. naique orientale. 4to. Paris. 15s. 
(Euvres complétes de Th. Reid, Chef | Résumé d’Erpetologie, ou d'histoire na- 

de l’école écossaise ; publiées par M. turelle des reptiles, précédé d’une 

Th. Jouffray, avec des fragmens de introduetion historique, et suivi d'une 

M. Royer Collard. Tomes III. et IV. biographie, &c. complété par une 

8vo. Paris. 1. 1s. Iconographie de 52 planches, 32mo. 
Pantini et Monaci Nouvelle grammaire Paris. 5s. 


italienne, ¢lémentaire et raisonnée, | Rigot, F. J. J., Anatomie des régions 
divisée en vingt lecons, avec des du corps du Cheval, considérée spé- 


thémes. 8vo. Paris. 4s 6d. cialement dans ses rapports avec la 
Papiers inédits trouvés chez Robespierre, chirurgie et la médecine opératoire. 
Saint-Just, Payan, &c. supprimé ou Premiére livraison. Folio. Paris. 9s. 
omis par Courtin. 3 vols 8vo. ‘Paris. | Les Ruines de Pompéi, dessinées et 
1/. 10s. mensurées par F. Mazois, pendant 
Le Pas d’Armes de la Bergére publi¢ les années 1809 2 1821. 24°™* livrai- 


d’aprés le manuscrit de la bibliotheque 
du Roi. Par G. A. Crapelet. 8vo. 


son. Folio. Paris. ll. 10s. 
Say, J. B., Cours complet d’Economie 





Paris. 1. 4s. 0d politique pratique. 8vo. Tome II. 
Planches de Seba, accompagnées d'un Paris. 10s. 6d. 

texte explicatif mis au courant dela | Table générale Alphabétique et rai- 

Science, et rédigé par une réunion de sonnée des matiéres contenues dans le 


savans: MM. le Baron Cuvier, Des- 


Répertoire de Jurisprudence et dans 
marest, J. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Au- 


le Recueil des questions de droit de M. 


douin, Bois-Duval, Guillemin, Valen- Merlin. Par L. Rondonneau. I1*™ liv- 
ciennes,\&c. Livraisons XIII. et XIV- raison (DA—INT). 4to. Paris. 1. 1s. 
folio. Paris. 6s. Thierry, A., Histoire des Gaulois depuis 

Plantes usuelles des Brasiliens. Par les tems les plus reculés jusqu’a l’en- 
MM. Auguste de St. Hilaire, Adrien tiére soumission de la Gaule 4 la do. 
de Jussieu et Jacques Cambessédes. | mination romaine. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
14™* livraison. 4dto. Paris. 7s. 6d. 1. lls. 6d. 

Précis de Nosologie et de Thérapeu- | Traité des Arbres fruitiers. Par Du. 
tique. Par J. B. G. Barbier. 8vo. | hameldu Monceau. Nouvelle édition, 
Tome II. Paris. 13s. 6d. augmentée d’un grand nombre des 

La Princesse Christine, épisode histo- fruits Jes uns échappés aux recherches 
rique du commencement du XVIII. | de Duhamel, les autres obtenus de- 
siecle. Par Henri Zschokke, traduit | puis des progrés de la culture. Par 
de I’ Allemand. 2 vols 12mo. Paris.9s. | A. Porteau et P. Turpin. Folio 

Recherches nouvelles sur la Natureet le | XLVI® livraison. Paris. 2/. lis. 
Traitement du cancer & l'estomac. | Vaudoncourt, D., Histoire politique et 


Par Réné Prus. 8vo. Paris. 
Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles du 
département du-Puy-de Déme. Par 


militaire au Prince Eugene Napoléon 
vice-roi d’Italie. Tome IT. (VII. liv- 
raison). 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 





l'abbé Croiset et Jobert, ainé.(Texte). | Vies des grands capitaines frangais du 
Tome,“ .4to.Clermont,Ferrand.7s 6d. moyen age, pour servir de complé. 
Recherches sur une des causes les plus | mental’histoire générale de la France 
fréquentes et la moins connue de des 12°, 13%, 14°, 15°, siécle. Par A. 
l'avortement, suivies d'un mémoire Mazas. 8vo. Tome V. Paris. 9s. 


sur l'intro-pelvis metre, mensurateur | Voyage autour du Monde, etc. Par L. 


interne du bassin. Par Mme. Veuve | J. Duperrey.  Troisiéme division. 
Boivin. 8vo. Paris. 6s. Historique. Premiére livraison. 4to. 
Recueil complet des travaux prépara- avec 5jplanches et un frontispice en 
toires du code civil, etc. Par P. A. folio. Paris. 18s. 
Ferret. Tome V. (Observations des | Voyage autour du Monde. Par Louis 
tribunaux dappel, Tome ITI.) Tome de Freycinet. Botanique. Septiéme liv- 
XI. (Discussions, motifs, rapports, et | raison. 4to.avec l0planches. Paris, 1s. 
discours. Tome VI.) Paris. 11s. Voyage autour du Monde, ete. Par 
Relation d’un Voyage dans la Marma- Louis de Freycinet Historique, X™* 


rique, la Cyrénaique et les Oases livraison, 4to, Paris. 18s, 
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Voyage dans les cinq Parties du Monde, 
oa l’on décrit les principales contrées 
de la terre, ete. Par A. Montemont. 
Tome LV. Afrique. 18mo, Paris. 7s.6d. 

Voyage Pittoresque dans le royaume des 

{ deux Siciles, publié par MM. Cuci- 
niello et Bianchi. Folio. Premiere 
livraison. a Naples. 18s. 

Voyage pittoresque dans le Brésil. Par 
Maurice Rugendas. No.2. . deuxiéme 
livraison. Costumes et portraits des 
Négres et Indiens. Sixiéme livraison. 

® Folio. Strasbourg. 18s. 

Viies pittoreques des principaux cha- 
teaux des environs de Paris et des 
départemens, etc. accompagnées d’un 
texte historique et descriptif rédigé 
par A. Blancheton. Folio. XVII* 
livraison, Paris. 1/. 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 
Alexis, W., Herbstreise durch Scandi- 


navien. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

Ammon, C. F. von, die unverinderliche 
Einheit der evangelischen Kirche. 8vo. 
Il’ Band, 2 Heft. Dresden. 2s. 6d. 

Ansichten tiber den Landhandel nach 
Asien durch Russland. 8ve. Berlin. 
3s. 6d, 

Augusti, J. C. W., Denkwirdigkeiten 
aus der christlichen Archiologie. 
IX Band. 8vo. Leipzig. 12s. 

Baehr, J.C. F., Geschichte der riimis- 
chen Literatur. 8vo. Carlsruhe. i4s. 

Barth, C. G., siiddeutsche originalien, 
Bengel, Onwyn, Flattich. In Frag- 
menten gezeichnet von ihnen selbst. 
Bvo. Stuttgart. 2s. 

Beck, F. A., Grundriss der Naturlehre 
fiir Gymnasien, &c. 8vo. Essen. 1s.6d, 

Bismark, Graf von, Reuterbibliothek. 
Iff Theil. 12mo. Karésruhe. 8s. 6d. 
dasselbe [V*. Thiel. 12mo, 14s. 6d, 

Bronikowski, A., der Grimmenstein. 
Erzihlungen. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 13s.6d. 

Buchholz, F., Geschichte Napoleon Bo- 
naparte’s. I[**. Band. 8vo. Berlin. 18s. 

Choulant, L., Handbuch der Biicher- 
kunde fiir die iltere Medicin. 8yo. 
Leipzig. 7s. 

Das Evangelium Johannis ans der alle- 
gorischen Sprache der ,Vorzeit in die 
Gedankensprache unserer Zeit tber- 
tragen. 8vo. Liibeck. 2s. 6d. 

Diring, M., Geschichte der vornehm- 
sten Minchsorden. 2 vols, 8vo, Dres- 
den, 5s. 

Eberhard, A. G.; der erste Mensch und 
die Erde. 16mo. Halle, 5s. 


VOL, I, NO, IV. 


Encyclopiidie, allgemeine, fiir prakt. 
Aerzte und Wundirzte 10° Theil 
Taschenbuch fir Staatsarzneiwissen- 
schaft. 2° Bandes, 1** Abth, Civil-me- 
dicinal Polizei, 8vo. Leipzig, 14s. 6d. 

Falckh, J., Paul Juranitsch oder die 
Turken vor Sygeth. Ein histor. ro- 
mant. Helden-Gemalde aus dem 16°. 
Jahrh. 2 vols. 8to. Mannheim, 9s. 6d. 

Fiedler, F., Geographie des transalpi- 
nischen Galliens nach C. Julius Cae- 
sar. 8vo. Essen, 2s. 6d. 

Freese, Henriette, die Ehescheidung. 
Karoline. Das Schreibkistchen. 
Der Ring. Vier Erzihlungen. 8vo. 
Braunschweig, 5s. 

Fuchs, K., die beiden Saalheim, oder 
die Zwillingsbrider. Laustspiel in 5 
Aufz. Leer, 2s. 6d. 

Geschichte Griechenlands seiner einzel- 
nen Staaten und Kolonieen, mit dem 
Nithigen aus der Geographie-Cultur 
und vorziig-lich Literatur-Geschichte, 
unter steter Hinweisung auf Quellen 
und Hilfsschriften. Von G. Graff. 
8vo. Mainz, 12s. 

Gesenius, W., hebriisches und chal- 
diisches Handwérterbuch tiber das 
alte Testament. 3 verbesserte und 
vermehrte Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig, 
19s. 6d. 

Goethe, iiber Kunst und Alterthum. 6% 
Bandes, 2 Heft. 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 6d. 

Goethes Leben, von Dr, H. Diéring. 
18mo. Weimar. 

Grimm, W., Grave Rudolf. 
tingen, 2s. 6d. 

Griinewald, E. F., Gedichte. 
Karlsruhe, 5s. 

Hahnemann, §., die chronischen 
Krankheiten, ihre eigenthiimliche 
Natur und hombopathische Heilung. 
3 und letzter Theil. 8vo. Dresden, 
7s. 6d, 

Hall, J. von der, die Hugonottin. 
Berlin, 7s. 

Hammelburger Reise. 9* Fahrt. Skiz- 
zen aus dem Leben des Herrn Elias 
Springer, junior, zu Hammelburg. 
8vo. Niirnberg, 1s. 6d. 

Hauff, W., Novellen. 2° Band. 
Siiss. Die Singerin. 12mo. 
gart, 5s. 

Heinroth, J. C. A., tiber die Hypothese 
der Materie und ihren Einfluss auf 
Wissenschaft und Leben. 8vo, Leip- 
zig, Gs. 6d. 

Herbart, J. F., allgemeine’ Metaphysik 
nebst den Anfingen der philoso- 
phischen naturlehre. I* historisch- 
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kritischer Theil. 
18s. 

Heyden, F., von der, der Kampf der 
Hohenstaufen. Trauerspiel. 8vo. 
Berlin, 4s. 6d. 

Holm, F., Lustspiele. I. die Irrungen. 
II. die Brautfahrt. 8vo. Nurnberg , 5s. 

Horatius vierte Satire lateinisch und 
deutsch mit Rechtfertigungen von Dr. 
C. Passow. 4to. Berlin, 2s. 6d. 

Houwald, E. von, Bilder fiir die Jugend- 
liche Alter zum Schul-und Hausge- 
brauch. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Hillmann, K. D., Staedtewesen Mittel- 
alters. 3 Theil. Gemeinheitsverfas- 
sung. 8vo. Bonn, 12s. 6d, 

Jahresschrift der schwed. Academie 
der Wissenschaften iiber die Fort- 
schritte der Naturgeschichte, Anato- 
mie, und Physiologie der Thiere und 
Pflanzen. Aus dem Schwedischen 
mit Zusiitzen v. J. Miiller.  8vo. 
Bonn, 5s. 

Johannsen, J. C. G., Religions-vortriige 
fiir denkende Verehrer Jesu. 
8vo. Altona, 10s. 

Kirchhoff, Ritter de, tiber die Wohlthi- 
tigkeitkolonien zu Friedrichsoord und 
Wortel. Uebertragen von F.A.Rider. 
8vo. Leipzig, 2s. 

Krihwinkel wie es ist. Ein Sittenge- 
miilde von Santo Domingo. Frei nach 
dem Franzisischen bearbeitet von 
Niemand. 8vo. Wolfenbiittel, Gs. 6d. 

Kreuser, J., Vorfragen iber Homeros, 
seine Zeit und Gesiinge. I* Theil. 
8vo. Frankfurt, 8s. 6d. 

Krug, W. T., allgemeines Handwirter- 
buch der philosophischen Wissenchaf- 
ten nebst ihrer Literatur und Ge- 
schichte. 3°" Band. 8vo. Leipzig, 12s. 

Lachmann, H. W. L, Flora Brunsvi- 
censis, oder Aufzihlung und Beschrei- 
bung der in der Umgegend von 
Braunschweig wild wachsenden Pflan- 
zen, nach Linné’s Sexualsystem. II* 
Theil Il Abth. 8vo. Braunschweig, 
12s. 6d. 

Liidemann, W. von, Geschichte der 
Kupferstecherkunst und der damit 
verwandten Kiinste. 8vo. Dresden, 2s, 

Liidemann, W. von, Venedig wie es war, 
und wie es ist. 8vo. Dresden, 7s. 6d. 

Maltitz, G. A. Baron v., Der alte Stu- 
dent. Lustspiel. 8vo. Hamburg, 2s. 6d. 

Manfred, Glockenblumen. Eine Reihe 
von Novellen, Erzihlungen und Sagen. 
2 vols. 8vo. Braunschweig, 11s. 6d. 

Maximilien, Prinzen von Wied, Abbil- 

dungen zur Naturgeschichte Brasi- 


8v0. Kénigsberg, 
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liens. 12% Lieferung. Folio. Weimar, 
lds. 

Melanchthons, P., Werke. In einer 
auf den allgemein. Gebrauch berech- 
neten Auswahl. 6 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 
lis. 

Mondlichter und Gasbeleuchtungen. 
Herausgeben von L. Schaefer, C. 
Herlossohn und G. Sellen. 8vo. Leip- 
zig. 5s. 

Miillner’s dramatische Werke. & 
Theil, enthaltend: Meine Limmer 
und ihre Hirten, historisches Drama 
in vier Handlungen. 12mo. Wolfen- 
biitiel, 3s. 

Miinch, E., vermischte historische Schrif- 
ten. I* Band, 8vo. Ludwigsburg, 9s. 6d. 

Natur, Mensch, Vernunft, in ihrem 
Wesen und Zusammenhange darge- 
stellt von W. A. Kuper und W. A. 
Kliitz. 8vo, Berlin, 12s. 6d. 

Naturhistorische Reisen durch Nord- 
Afrika und West-Asien in den Jahren 
1820 bis 1825 von Dr. W. F. Hem- 
prich und Dr, C. G. Ehrenberg. He- 
rausgegeben von Dr. Ehrenberg. His- 
torischer Theil. IX Band, I* Ab- 
theilung. 4dto. Berlin, 18s. 

Naumann, C. F., Lehrbuch der Mine- 
ralogie. Mit einem Atlas von 26 
Tafeln. 8vo. Berlin, lis. 

Netto, F. A. W., der Kathetograph, ein 
neu erfundenes wohlfeiles Werkzeug 
zum Abstecken, Krockeren und Hié- 
henmessen.. 8vo. Berlin, 3s. 

Niebuhr, B. G., Kleine historische und 


philologische Schriften. I” Samm- 
lung. Bonn, 14s. 6d. 
rémische Geschichte. 





I’ Theil. dritte vermehrte und ver- 
besserte Ausgabe. Berlin, 16s. 

Norden, C., die Felsen von Nivrodougk, 
ein Roman. 2 vols. 8vo. Greifswaid, 
10s. 

Offenbarung, die, Johannis aus dem 
Griechischen iibersetzt und mit einer 
vollstiindigen Erklirung begleitet von 
F. A. L. Matthii. 2 vols. 8vo. Gét- 
tingen, 3s. Gd, 

Optik, oder Versuch eines folgerechten 
Umrisses der gesammten Lehre vom 
Lichte, &c. Von H.Ficinus. 8vo. 
Dresden, 2s. 6d. 

Ohm, M., Versuch eines vollkommenen 
consequenten Systems der Mathe- 
matik. 8vo. Merlin, 10s. 

Platons Werke von F. Schleiermacher. 
III" Theil, i* Band. Platons Staat. 
8Svo. Berlin, 12s. Gd. 

Praktische Grammatik der englischen 
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Sprache. Mit einer vollstindigen 
Anleitung zur Aussprache des Engli- 
schen, nach den besten Orthoepisten 
Englands, nebst leichten Uebungs 
Stiicken, &c. von L. W. Knorr. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 6s. 6d. 

Raupach, E., Raphaele, Trauerspiel. 8vo. 
Hamburg, 5s. 

Reiff, J. J., Otto von Rheineck. Trau- 
erspiel in 5 Acten. 12mo. Coblenz. 
3s. Gd. 

Richter, G. A., ausfuhrliche Arzneimit- 
tellehre. III" Band. 8vo. Berlin. 18s. 

Richthofen, J. Baronin von, der Onkel, 
Roman. 2vols. 8vo. Leipzig. lis. 

Rittler, F., die Reise zur Vorposten- 
Station, oder: wohin fiihrt der Weg ? 
8vo. Wien. 4s. 6d. 

Rosenberg, K., Vorschule der deutschen 
Grammatik. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

Schlieben, W. E. A. von, Anleitung zur 
Praktik der niedern Messkunde, als 
instruktion f ur Civilingenieure. 8vo, 
Dresden. 5s. 

Schlosser, F. C., universal-historische 
Uebersicht der Geschichte der alten 
Welt und ihrer Cultur. II** Theil, 
I Abtheilung. 8vo. Frankfurt, 12s. 

schreibpapier, 16s. 

Schmidt, F. L., Dramaturgische Apho- 
rismen. II" Band. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 

Schneller,'J. F., Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit. 8vo. Dresden, 5s. 

Oesterreichs Einfluss 
auf Deutschland und Europa, seit der 
Reformation bis zu den Revolutionen 
unserer Tage. I". Band. Stuttgart. 
lZ. Gs. 

Schoell, M.S. F., Geschichte der grie- 
chischen Literatur, von der friihesten 
mythisehen Zeit bis zur Einnahme 
Constantinopels durch die Tiirken. 
Aus dem Franz, von J. F.J. Schwarze. 
I* Band. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. 

Sonntag, C. von, Betrachtungen tiber 
das Wesen der Artillerie. 8vo. Lud- 
wigsburg. 5s. 

Stengel, Franziska von, Monica,die Gott- 
geweihte.2vols.8vo, Heidelburg. 12s.6d. 

Stenzel, G. A. H. Geschichte Deutsch- 
Jands unter den Frinkischen Kaisern. 
2". Band. 8vo. Leipz. Price of the 
two volumes, 1/. 5s. 

Stimme (Die) Friedrichs des grossen in 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert: Aus sei- 
nen simmtlichen Werken, herausge- 
geben und mit einer Charakteristik 
seines philosophischen Geistes bej- 
leitet vom Professor Dr. Schiitz. 5 vols. 
l2mo. Braunchsweig. 16s. 
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Stosch, A. W. von, Versuch einer Pa- 
thologie und Therapie des Diabetes 
mellitus. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Strauss, Victor, Katharina. Ein Trauer- 
spiel. 8vo. Halle. 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus Germania. Uebersetzt und in 
volksthimlicher deutschrechtlicher 
und geographisch-historischer Hinsicht 
erliutert von Biilau, J. Weiske und 
K. von Leutsch. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 6d. 

Tiedemann, F., iiber das Ei und den 
Feetus der Schildkréte. 4to. Teide/- 
berg. 6s. Gd. 

Tittmann, C. A. Handbuch fiir ange- 
hende Juristen, zum Gebrauch wih- 
rend der Universitatszeit, und bei 
dem Eintritte in das Geschiftsleben. 
&vo. Halle. lis. 

Tkany, A., Mythologieder alten Deut- 
schen und Slaven. Nach alphab. Folge 
der Artikel. 8vo. Znaaim. 7s. 

Tommasini, J., Spatziergang durch Ka- 
labrien und A pulien. 8vo. Konstanz.6s. 

Toxicologische Tabellen, oder tabella- 
rische Uebersicht der Gifte, der Symp- 
tome, die sie hervorbringen, etc. Cé/n. 
2s. 6d. 

Trattinick, Neue Arten von Pelargo- 
nieen deutschen Ursprunges. Als 
Beitrag zu Rob. Sweets Geraniaceen. 
8vo. 34. Heft. 8vo. Wien. 5s. 

Umpfenbach, H., Lehrbuch der Diffe- 
rential-und Integral-Rechnung. 8vo. 
Berlin. 10s. 

Unsere Vorzeit., von Th. von Haupt ein- 
gefiihrt durch H. Zschokke. I* bis IV" 
Theil. 18mo. Frankfurt. 7s. 

Unterwelt, die, oder Grinde fiir ein 
bewohnbares und bewohntes Inneres 
unserer Erde. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s, 

Veith, J. E., Johannes der geliebte 
Jiinger, ein Vorbild des Priesters. 
Bvo. Is. 

Vorschule zur speculativen Theologie 
des positiven Christenthums. I Ab- 
theilung. Die Creationstheorie. 8vo. 
Wien 5s. 

Voss, Julius von, das Geschwornenge- 
richt. Ein Roman. 8vo. Berlin, 7s.6d. 

Wackerbarth, Graf von, Die Geschichte 
der grossen Teutonen. Folio. Ham- 
burg. 1. 

Wahrheit ohne Dichtung. Erzihlungen 
aus meinem und anderer Leben. He- 
rausg. von L m. I Bindchen. 
8vo. Neustadt. 

Wancker, F., Vorlesungen tiber Religion 
nach Vernunft und Offenbarung. 8vo. 
Mainz. 6s. 

Weech, J. F. von, Brasiliens gegen- 
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wirtiger Zustand und Colonialsys- 
tem. 8vo. Hamburg. 8s. Gd. 
Zober, E. H., Geschichte der Belage- 
rung Stralsunds durch Wallenstein 
im Jahr 1628. 4to. Stralsund. 10s. 


LATIN, GREEK, AND 
ORIENTAL, 


Awecporta Graeca. E codd. M88. Bibl. 
Reg. Parasin. deseripsit L. Bachman- 
nus. 2 vols. 8vo. Lipsiae. VW. 7s.6d. 

Annales arabicar. Tabarist c. vers. lat. 
J. G. L. Kosegarten. Vol. I. 4to. Gry- 
phiswaldiae. 

Aristophanis Comoediae edidit F. H. 
Bothe. 8vo. Volumen primum. Lip- 
siae. 7s. 

Baumstark, A., de curatoribus emporii 
et nautodicis apud Athenienses. 8vo. 
Francofurti, 2s. Gd. 

Blumenbachii, J. F., nova pentas collee- 
tionis suae craniorum diversarum gen- 
tium. 4to. Gottingae. 2s. 6d. 

Ciceronis de republica librorum reliqua. 
Ex emendatione C. F. Heinrichii. 
Editio major, commentarium in lib. 
I. tenens. 8vo. Bonnae. 5s. 

Commentationes Societatis regiae scien- 
tiarum Gottingensis recentiores. Vo- 
lumen VI. ad a. 1823—1827. Cum 
figuris. 4to. Gottingae, 2s. 

Credner, C. A., de prophetarum mino- 
rum versionis Syriacae quam Peschito 
dicunt indole. 8vo. Gottingae, 4s. 6d. 

De Syntipa et Cyri filio Andreopuli nar- 
ratioe codd. pariss. edita a J. F. Bois- 
sonnade. 1I2mo. Parisiis, Ge. 

Edda Saemundar hins Froda. Edda 
rhythmica sive antiquior vulgo Sae- 
mundina dicta. Pars III, eontinens 
carmina Voluspa, Havamal, et Rys- 
mal. 4to. Hanniae, 3/. 

Fries, E., Elenchus fungorum, sistens 
commentarium in systema mycologi- 
cum. Vol. L. 8vo. Gryphiswaldiae, 6s. 

Gauss, C. F., disquisitiones generales 
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